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PREFACE 


This book is intended for students who have completed a first year s ’ 
physics course and who are proceeding further with the study of light. 
A good knowledge of elementary mathematics is assumed. The 
calculus is used, but I hope that the results obtained by its aid will 
be understood by those who cannot follow the intermediate steps, and 
in any case the greater part of the book is free from it. 

The book was first published in 1915 and has sinee been reprinted 
ten times. For the present edition it has been copipletely reset and 
the diagrams have been remade, and advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity*'i)o make a Very extensive revision.. • Old matter has been 
cut out and new paragraphs and sections added throughout the book. 
One and a "heyf chapters are new, there are eight new pages of half-tone 
illustrations, the answers to the problems havb been given for the 
first time and the changes have necessitated a new index. 

Mr. Charles Cochrane read all the proof sheets and worked all the 
examples for the first edition, and my obligation to him still stands. 

I am indebted to Dr. John Thomson for reading the proofs of the new 
matter appearing in the present edition. I am also indebted to the 
various reviewers and friends who at different times have sent me 
criticism, fovourable and unfavourable. It has all been carefully 
considered and has led to much improvement in places. But, 
generally speaking, there has been little unanimity in the criticism. 

K. A. HOUSTOUN. 

July, 1938 
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PART I 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS 


This section treats light as consisting of rays. It is the 
simplest and oldest way of regarding the subject, and is 
sufficient to explain most of its practical applications. 




CHAPTER I 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 

Light travels in straight lines. This is taken for granted by every- 
one, for we always assume that a body exists in the direction of the 
rays of light which enter our eye from it. Also numerous illustrations 
of the rectilinear propagation of light occur in daily life. For example, 
the rays of the sun entering a darkened room through a chink in a 
shutter are seen to be straight ; also if a shadqyr of a stick be cast by a 
candle flame, the flame, the toj) of the stick, and the shadow of the 
top of the stick are all in one straight line. 

But if observations are made with great accuracy, it is found that 
the propagation of light is only approximately rectilinear. If, for 
example, light from a point source falls on a screen with a very narrow 
hole in it, say ^ mm. diameter, after passing through the hole the 
rays bend into the shadow to such an extent that we can no longer 
speak of the rectilinear propagation of light. In this case diflraction 



is said to take place. Diffraction will be fully considered in a sub- 
sequent chapter ; it can be ignored as far as concerns the great 
majority of optical phenomena. 

Let us suppose that AB is a spherical source of light, CD a spherical 
obstacle, and EF a screen. Each point of the source casts its own 
shadow, so that on the screen we have an infinite number of over- 
lapping shadow discs, the point A casting for example the shadow HK 
and the point B the shadow Gl. As A and B are the extreme points of 
the source, the overlapping portion HI receives no light at all. The 
parts GH and IK receive light from part of the sphere, and the shadow 
gradually becomes brighter as we proceed fipm H to G and from I to 

3 
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K. The whole shadow consists therefore of a perfectly black disc of 
diameter HI called the umbra surrounded by a ring of gradually 
diminishing darkness called the penumbra. 

If the sphere AB represents the sun and the sphere CD the moon, 
it is only when a point on the earth’s surface enters the cone CMD 
that the sun is totally eclipsed for that point. When it is within the 
penumbra, the eclipse is only partial. 

Pinhole Camera. If a luminous object AB (Fig. 2) is placed in 
front of a small hole OP in an opaque screen and a white card placed 
on the other side of the hole, an inverted image CD of the luupnous 
object will be formed on the card. A pencil of light goes out\from 
every point on the object in the manner indicated by the diagram\ and 
forms a patch of light on the card. The hole must be small, liteVally 
a pinhole, otherwise the patches of light on the card will be too large 
and the image blurred. ^ Consequently the image is very faint and if 



a photograph is taken by this method a very long exposure is neces- 
sary. The pinhole camera has, however, the advantages that it takes 
in a very wide angle of view and also that no focussing is necessary, 
i.e. there is perfect depth of focus. 

Laws of Reflection and Refraction. The fact that a body not 
itself luminous is yet visible in all directions, when illuminated by 
light from a light source, shows that it must be capable of reflecting 
light in all directions. Such reflection is caljed diffuse reflection and 
is subject to no simple law. It takes placq at all rough surfaces. 
Rays that undergo diffuse reflection usually change their colour. 

When a narrow pencil of light is reflected from a mirror or the 
polished surface of a transparent medium, diffuse reflection takes place 
to only a very small extent and the incident pencil of light gives rise 
to two pencils, a reflected one and a refracted one. The light is then 
said to undergo regular reflection. The point where the incident ray 
of light strikes the surface is called the point of incidence, and if a 
normal be drawn to the surface at this point, the angle which it makes 
with the incident ray is called the angle of incidence and the angl^ 
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which it makes with the reflected ray is called the angle of reflection. 
If the normal be produced downwards into the transparent medium, 
the angle which it makes with the refracted ray is called the angle of 
refraction. 

The laws of reflection and refraction are as follows : — 

The incident ray, the normal to the reflecting surface at the point 
of incidence and the reflected ray are all in the same plane. 

The angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

The refracted ray lies in the same plane as the normal and the 
incident ray, and is on the opposite side of the normal from the incident 
ray. 

The sine of the angle of incidence bears a constant ratio to the 
sine of the angle of refraction for all 
angles of incidence, the value of the ratio 
depending on the nature of the light and 
on the nature of the media in contact at 
the surface at whicli refraction takes 
place. 

Thus in Fig. 3 if P is the point of 
incidence, MK the trace of the reflecting 
surface, NP the normal and AP the incident 
ray, the reflected ray PB and the refracted 
ray PC are both in the same plane as AP 
and PN, /.NPB=/.NPA and sin NPA/sin LPC is constant, no matter 
what the value of ^NPA is. . 



Fiq. 3. 


Write 


sin NPA 

sin LPC“'*' 


Then /x is said to be the index of refraction of the lower medium with 
reference to the upper for the light in question. For all transparent 
solids and liquids fM is greater than-l. 

When the angle of incidence is zero, AP and PB both coincide with 
NP, and PC coincides with PL. The ray is then undeviated by refraction. 

If the surface on which the light falls is curved, we may divide it 
up into small elements of area, regard these elements as plane, draw 
a normal to each and consider each separately. The light falling oh 
each will- then be reflected and refracted according to the above laws. 

The laws of reflection and refraction can best be proved with the 
spectrometer (p. 99), but a very simple means of verifying them in 
the case of a glass slab will be described here. 

Fix a piece of paper on a drawing-board and draw any straight 
line AP on it. Place the slab in position so that one of its faces rests 
along MK and draw the line MK by running a pencil along its edge. 
Look into the surface of the slab and the line AP will be seen by 
reflection in the direction A'P ; then place a ruler on the paper so that 
its edge seems a continuation of A'P and <draw part of the line PB. 
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Remove the slab and produce BP to cut MK. It should cut it at P, 
and it can be shown with a pair of compasi^es in the manner indicated 
in the diagram that /^APN= / NPB. 

Draw a straight line AP as before and place the slab in position so 
that MK and HJ are the traces of two of its parallel faces. Draw MK 



Fia. 4. 



and HJ. Then looking into the face HJ of the slab draw with a ruler 
QR, which appears to be the continuation of the line AP. Remove 
the slab, draw the normal NPS, produce RQ to meet the normal at S 
and join PQ. Then / SPQ is the angle of refraction. P 

The ratio of the sines can now be determined in different ways 
but perhaps the neatest is as follows. It is found from the drawing 
that SR is parallel to AP. Consequently ZlPSQ is the supplement of 
/lAPN and sin APN~sin PSQ. Hence, since the sines of the angles of a 
triangle are proportional to the lengths of the opposite sides, 

sin APN sin PSQ PQ 
^ sin SPQ sin SPQ''SQ’ 

No matter how ^APN varies, the ratio PQ/SQ is always constant. 


§ Let MN be the section of a plane mirror perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, and let P be a })oint source of light. Let PA be 
any ray from P to the mirror ; then after reflection it has the direc- 
tion AC. Draw EA, the normal at A, draw PN perpendicular to MN 
and produce CA and PN to meet at Q. 

In APN and AQN we have AN common, ^ANP=Z_ANQ both 
being right and /_PAN=/1QAN, since Z-EAN is right and EA bisects 
Z_CAP. Hence the triangles are equal and PN = NQ. 

The point Q is fixed and quite independent of the direction of PA. 
If we draw another ray PB, DB its direction after reflection must also 
pass through Q. All rays diverging from P and striking the mirror 
appear therefore to an eye at CD to diverge from Q. The point Q is 
thus said to be the image of P, and since the rays AC and BD them- 
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selves do not pass through Q but only their directions produced back- 
wards do, the image is said to be virtual. If the rays themselVes had 
passed through Q, the image would have been real. The essential 
difference between a real image and a virtual image is, that a real 
image can be received upon a screen and made visible ; a virtual 
image cannot. 

If instead of a luminous point we have a line object PR, an image 
is formed of every point of it as above, and these point images com- 
bine to form the line image QS as shown in Fig. 7. It will be noticed 
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that the object is reversed by reflection, that right and left are inter- 
clianged. Consequently, if a piece of writing be held up to the mirror, 
its image is illegible ; if however it be blotted and the blotting-paper 
held up to the mirror, the writing, being reversed twice, becomes 
legible again. 

The fact that the image is as far behind the mirror as the object 
is in front of it can be shown very easily with two pins, a short one 
and a long one, and a glass plate, the back of which has been blackened 
so that only the front surface can reflect light. The glass is mounted 
vertically and the short pin stuck up in front of it. The long pin is 
placed behind the glass in such a position, that it and the image of the 
short pin appear to occupy the same position. Then there is no 
parallax between the long pin and image of the short one, i.e. moving 
the eye from side to side does not cause the one to move past the 
other. If the adjustment is made accurately, the long pin and the short 
pin are equidistant from the surface of the glass. 

If the experiment is performed with a piece of mirror glass instead 
of an unsilvered plate, the image is of course brighter, but a complica- 
tion arises owing to the fact that the light has to pass through the 
glass before it gets to the mirror. It will be shown later that if t is 
the thickness of the glass, this makes the image nearer the mirror by 
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If the mirror is on the front surface of the glass, this 
complication falls away. But in this case the mirror has to be made 
by the new aluminium process ; a silver mirror on the front of a glass 
surface is not very permanent. 


Rotation of a Plane Mirror. Let MN be the intersection by 



Fig. 8. 


the paper of a plane mirror perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. Let PO be 
the incident ray, OQ the reflected ray, 
and OH the normal at the point of inci- 
dence. Let the mirror be rotated through , 
an angle a about an axis through 0\ 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper ' 
and let OR and OG be the positions of the 
reflected ray and normal after the rota- 
tion. Then 


a= ZM'0M= ZG0H= ZPOH - ZP0G = iZ.P0Q-iZP0R 
= KZP0Q-ZP0R)=UQ0R. 


But QOR is the angle turned through by the reflected ray. Therefore 
the angle turned through by the reflected ray is twice the angle turned 
through by the mirror. 

Use is often made of a mirror and reflected ray to meAure the 
angle through which a body rotates. For example, in some patterns 
of galvanometer a small magnet or system of magnets has a little 
circular mirror attached, which reflects the light from a lamp on to a 
graduated scale usually at a distance of about a metre from the 


mirror. When a current passes, the 
magnet and mirror are deflected and con- 
sequently the image moves along the 
scale. The reflected rays thus form a 
perfectly straight mass-less pointer. 

Multiple Reflections. ABCD is a thick 
plate of glass with parallel faces. A ray 
of light Pa falls on the upper surface of 
the plate at a and gives rise to a reflected 
ray aa' and a refracted ray oa". The 
refracted ray falls on the lower surface 
of the plate and gives rise to the reflected 
ray a'^b and a refracted ray which is not 
shown. The reflected ray a"6 in turn 
falls on the upper surface of the plate at 



h and gives rise to the refracted ray hV 

and the reflected ray hh"'. And so on ; g 

the single incident ray Pa gives rise to an 

infinite number of rays aa\ bb\ cc\ dd\ etc., which appear to come from 
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the images Pi, P2, P3, P4, etc., to an eye above the plate. The first 
two, Pi and P2, are about equally bright and the others get rapidly 
fainter, because each reflection diminishes the intensity of the light 
very considerably. If the experiment is performed with a caiidle 
flame in a darkened room usually only three images can be seen. If, 
however, the lower surface of the glass is silvered, the second image is 
much brighter than the others and altogether about five images can 
be seen. 

In an ordinary mirror it is this second image that we see : the other 
images are there but are so faint that they can be ignored. 

Suppose a point source P (Fig. 10) is placed between two mirrors A 
and B which have their faces turned towards one another, so that its 



Fiq. 10. 


distance from A is a and its distance from B is b. Then by reflection in 
A an image is formed at Aj ; by reflciCtion in B an image of this image 
is formed at A2, and by reflection again in A this in turn gives rise 
to an image at A3, and so on. Similarly by considering the reflection 
of P in B we get Bj and another infinite series of images, Bj, B2, B3 . . . 
TJiere are thus two infinite series 
of images, but of course, owing to 
the light getting fainter by suc- 
cessive reflection it is only the 
first of each series that are seen. 

Above each image in- the dia- 
gram is given its distance from P. 

The diagram also shows tho path 
taken to the eye by the pencil of 
rays, which forms one of the 
images, A2. 

§ The positions of the images 
become interesting when the two 
mirrors are inclined to one another. 

In the figure AO and BO represent 
the mirrors and P is the object. P 
forms an image Pj by reflection in 
OA. Since PPj is at right angles to OA and Pi is as far behind OA as P is 
in front of it, Pi is on the circle through P which has 0 as centre. The 


prrr 
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image Pj forms an image P" in OB. This image is obviously on the same 
circle as P and P^. It in turn forms an image P3 in OA. The line joining 
P" and P3 passes of course beyond the end of OA, but this is immaterial. 
For P" to form an image in OA it is only necessary that rays from P" should 
reach the eye after reflection at OA. P3 forms an image P"" in OB ; P"" 
is behind both mirrors and can consequently produce no further images. 

If we go back to the object P, it forms an image P' in OB which in turn 
forms an image P2 in OA. The latter forms an image P''' in OB, and this 
image is behind both mirrors ; hence no further images are formed. Thus 
iir the case in question seven images altogether are formed, and these all 
lie on the circle with centre 0 and radius OP. 

The angles between the different images are marked on the figure, the\ 
angles AOP and BOP being respectively denoted by a and and it is found 
that the angle between two consecutive images is alternately equal to 2 a 
and 2 ) 3 . 

Refraction through Slabs with Parallel Sides. Let a ray of light 
ABDE be refracted tlu’ough a plate of a transparent material with 




parallel sides, as shown in Fig. 12 . Let fxi2 be the index of refraction 
of the plate with reference to the medium in which it is placed, and 
let /121 index of refraction of the medium with reference to the 

material of the plate. It is found by experiment that the direction 
of a ray is never .altered by passing through a medium with parallel 
sides ; hence the emergent ray DE makes the same angle a with the 
normal as the incident ray does. 

sin a 
^^^~sin)3’ 

Therefore /i2i = l//^i2- 
Suppose that two slabs with parallel faces are placed together and 
that a ray of light ABODE passes through them as shown in Fig. 13 . 
Let/i.12 be the index of refraction of the second medium with reference 
to the first, let /X23 be the index of refraction of the third medium with 


If j 3 denotes the angle of refraction, 
sin j8 




sin a 
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reference to the second, and let be the index of refraction of the 
first medium with respect to the third. Then, if jS and y have the 
values shown in the figure, 


( 1 ) 


Hence 


^ 23^31 — 


sin a sin sin y 
sin p sin y sin a 


1 , 


and 



2/^31 H'VI 


The index of refraction with reference to a vacuum of air under 
standard pressure and at a temperature of 0°C. is 1-0003. The index 
of refraction with reference to a vacuum Is usually called the absolute 
index of refraction, and, when the index of refraction of a gas is given, 
it is always its absolute index of refraction that is meant. When the 
index of refraction of a glass or a liquid is given, it is usually the 
index of refraction with reference to air that is meant. If either 
the index of refraction with reference to air or the absolute index of 
refraction is given, the other can easily be found by the equation 
/x 23 =/xi 3 //w<i 2» since the absolute index of refraction of air is known. 

If we denote the absolute indices of refraction of the three media 


in Fig. 13 by /ai, /xg, /X3, then /^3i=j^i//^3 *» 

hence (1) can be written 


fii sin a=[i 2 sin P=ijl^ sin y. 


This equation can easily be extended to take in the case of n media 
bounded by parallel plane surfaces, and we see from it that the inclina- 
tion of the ray in any one medium depends only on the original inclina- 
tion and is independent of the intermediate media passed through. 


Astronomical Refraction. Since the index of refraction of air is ap- 
preciably greater than for a vacuum, when the rays from a star enter our 
atmosphere they are refracted. The effect of this refraction is to make the 
star appear higher in the heavens than it really is. Since the density and 
consequently the refractive index of the atmosphere decrease gradually as 
we ascend, the refraction does not take place all at once, but the rays are 
curved during their passage through the atmosphere . We can get the effect 
of this gradually decreasing index of refraction by supposing the atmosphere 
divided into parallel layers, for each of which the index of refraction is 
constant and has a smaller value than for the layer immediately below it. 

Let Fig. 14 represent the passage of a ray of light through such a layer. 
Then applying the law of refraction at the point P we have 

fii sin sin r=fi 2 sin (i-p), 

where p is the deviation produced by the refraction. Since p is small we 
can write sin p=pt cos p = l, and the above equation becomes 

pLi sin i =fi 2 i — p cos i) 
ox p — (/X2 -/Ai) tan i 
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since /X 2 written approximately equal to 1 . If we form this 

equation in succession for all the other layers and add, and if we also 
assume that i is not near 90° and tan i consequently varies 
slowly, then the total deviation is given approximately by 

p = (/x-l) tan i, 

where /a is the index of refraction of the atmosphere close 
to the earth’s surface. The index of refraction in the upper 
region of the atmosphere is, of course, d. 

The full theory of astronomical refraction is very com- 
plicated, as the magnitude of the effect depends on th,ie 
temperature and pressure of the atmosphere. The upward 
displacement produced increases ^cry rapidly as the stai;* 
approaches the horizon, attaining a magnitude of 35' when 
reaches 90°. This is greater than the angle subtended by the diameter of' 
the sun or the moon. Thus when the lower edge of the sun’s disc appears 
to be touching the horizon, the whole disc is really below the plane of the 
horizon. Hence owing to the refraction of the atmosphere both ends of 
the day are lengthened at the expense of the night. 



Fig. 14. 


§ It sometimes happens in a desert that the layer of air immediately 
above the sand is much hotter than the layers higher up, consequently its 
density and index of refraction are lower than for the layers higher up. 
Rays of light from the sky incident on the hot layer at a very large angle 
are thus totally reflected * and pass upwards again in the colRer region 
without reaching the sand. If they reach the eye of an observer, he sees a 
piece of the sky apparently mirrored in the sand and takes it to be the 
surface of a lake. To this phenomenon the name of mirage is given. 

If objects at a distance are regarded through a stream of hot air, e.g. 
through the hot air issuing from a chimney or rising fron; a seashore heated 
by the sun, they appear to wave about and tremble. This is due to the 
index of refraction of the hot air being less. The patches of hot air act 
like prisms, deviating the rays and changing the apparent directions from 
which they come and the positions and shapes of the patches of hot air are 
always altering. The scintillation or twinkling of the stars is similarly 
to be ascribed to changing inequalities in the 
refractive index of tl\e atmosphere. 

Image of a Point formed by Refraction at a 
Plane Surface. Let us suppose that a pencil of 
rays is diverging from a point P on the under 
surface of a parallel-sided slab of some refracting 
material, for example, glass. The ray PN which 
meets the upper surface of the slab at right 
angles does not change its direction in passing 
into the air, but any other ray PS is refracted at 
the surface of separation. Let SR be its direction 
after refraction and let /x be the index of refraction of the glass. 

* For the moaning of this expression c/. next page. 
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Then 


sin TSR_sin NQS_ sin PQS SP 
sin PSM sin QPS sin QPS SQ' 


If the angle QPS is small, SP/SQ = NP/NQ: consequently /iNQ — NP 
and the point Q is fixed. Thus, if a thin pencil from P be incident at 
right angles on the upper surface of the glass, it appears after refraction 
to come from Q, i.e. a virtual image of P is formed at Q. 

An experimental method of finding the index of refraction of a glass 
slab is founded on this. A microscope is used, the tube of which can 
be raised vertically by a rack and pinion motion. This microscope is 
first focussed on a mark on the stage, then the slab of glass is placed 
on the mark and the microscope focussed on the virtual image of the 
mark formed by the slab. The distance through which the microscope 
has to be raised gives PQ. This is read on a scale. The microscope 
is then focussed on a scratch on the upper surface of the slab and the 



P 


height through which it has to be 
raised this time gives QN. Then, 
w^hen PQ and QN are known, the 
index of refraction can be calcu- 
lated. 

In determining the index of 
refraction of liqliids by this 
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Fig. 17. 


method a scratch on the bottom of the vessel containing the liquid 
is taken as the first mark and dust or chalk floating on the surface 
of the liquid as the second mark. The method is not an accurate 
one unless the objective has a short focal length.* 

If the rays diverge from P making a wide angle with PN, their 
directions after refraction no longer pass through Q but touch a 
curve as is shown in the figure. This curve is termed a caustic. 

Total Reflection. The angles of incidence and refraction are con- 
nected by the relation sin i=/x sin r. If the ray is passing from a 
medium with a large index of refraction to one with a small index of 
refraction, say from glass to ^tir, /x is less than 1. As the angle of 
incidence inside the glass, increases, r increases, and when sin i becomes 

* It can be improved by using a Ramsden eyepiece with cross-wires instead of the 
Huygens eyepiece usual with microscopes. Then the parallax between the cross-wires 
and image makes the focussing more accurate. 
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equal to /lc, sin r=:l and r=90°. The value of i given by sin i=ju is 
known as the critical angle. When the angle of incidence is greater 
than the critical angle, sin r is greater than 1. Consequently r can 
have no real value ; there is no refracted ray and the light is said to be 
totally reflected. In Fig. 17 are shown corresponding angles of 
incidence and refraction for rays incident internally on the surface 
of glass of index of refraction 1*5. The ray PA makes the limiting 
angle with the normal. The ray PB is totally reflected. 

Aplanatic Surfaces. The 0 ])tical distance between two points or 
the optical length of the path traversed by a ray between two points 
ij^ equal to the actual distance multiplied by the index of refraction \pf 
the medium containing the path. If the ])ath goes through different 
tnedia, then its o})tical length is obtained by multiplying the lengl)h 
of each part of it by the index of refraction of the medium, in which 
that part is, and then taking the sum. 

An aplanatic surface is one for every point of which the sum of the 
optical distances from two fixed points is constant. 




Let us suppose that the two fixed ])oints S and S' are in the same 
medium, that the light goes directly to the aplanatic surface and back, 
and that P is any point on the aplanatic surface. Then its equation is 

SP + S'P=c, 

where c is a constant. This is the equation to an ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion with S and S' as foci, i.e. the surface obtained by rotating the 
ellipse in Fig. 18 round the line SS'. Now a property of the ellipse is 
that the straight lines joining any point on it to the foci make equal 
angles with the tangent and normal at that point. Consequently if 
PN is the normal at P, Z.SPN= /IS'PN, and if the inner surface of the 
ellipsoid be regarded as a mirror, any ray of light incident on the 
surface from the one focus must pass after reflection through the 
other focus. 

If one of the foci, S', is moved to infinity, the ellipsoid becomes a 
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paraboloid of revolution, and if S is regarded as a source of light, every 
ray that diverges from S, no matter at what angle, after reflection at 
Ihe mirror becomes parallel to the axis. Conversely a paraboloidal 
mirror brings all the rays from an infinitely distant object to a point 
focus. 

Let us suppose that the point S is in a medium of index of refrac- 
tion 1 and the point S' in a medium of index of refraction fi. Then 
the equation to the aplanatic surface becomes * 

' SP+/>lS'P = c, 

where P is any point on the surface. Let the point Q (Fig. 20) be 
a neighbouring point to 
P. From P draw PN 
})erpendicular to SQ and 
from Q draw QM perpen- 
dicular to S'P. Then, 
since the angle NSP is 
small we may write SP— SN ; similarly S'M = S'Q. Now SP-|-/xS'P=c 
and SQ-hpS'Q = c ; hence by subtraction 

SQ-SP-ja(S'P-S'Q) 
i.e. SQ-SN=p(S'P-S'M) 

or NQ=fiPM. 

Divide both sides by PQ, which may be regarded as an element of a 
straight line. Then 

NQ^ PIA 
'PQ~'*PQ' 

But NQ/PQ = cos NQP — sine (angle of incidence of SQ) 
and PM/PQ — COS MPQ==sine (angle of refraction of PS'). 

Therefore, in the limit when QP is made infinitely small we have sine 
(angle of incidence of SP)=/x sine (angle of refraction of PS'), i.e. the 
ray SP is refracted so as to pass through S'. Thus all rays incident 
in the surface from S pass after refraction through S' and S' is a real 
image of S. 

Draw a circle with centre C and ladius AC, A being any point on 
it ; then with the same centre describe circles with radii equal to 
AC//X and /x,AC, /x being greater than 1, and draw any line CP to meet 
them respectively in P and Q. Join QA and PA. 

In ^s APC and AQC we have z^ACP common, PC : CA : : CA : CQ, hence 
the As are similar and AQAC= Z.APC. Thus 

sin QAC sin Af»C_AC_ 
sin PAC~sin P^“ PC”'*’ 

If we regard the circle of radius CA as a section of a glass sphere with 

* The curve represented by thie equation is known as the Cartesian oval. 



Fig. 20. 
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centre C and index of refraction fi, since AC is the normal to the surface 
at A rays diverging from the point P inside the sphere appe&r after 
' _ _ refraction at the surface to come from Q. 

, ~ V Thus Q is the image of P. P and Q are 

termed the aplanatic points of the sphere 
and the surface of the sphere is an aplan- 
atic surface for P and Q. The sphere has 
an infinite number of aplanatic points ; to 
every point on the inner sphere there 
corresponds an aplanatic point jon the 
outer sphere. v 

^ ^ ^ ^ " To an element of area surrounding P on 

Fio. 21 . the inner sphere there corresponds as 

image an clement of area surroimdii^ Q on 
the outer sjihere. The area of the whole inner sphere is 47 t(^C//x) 2 
and the area of the whole outer sphere 477(/xAC)2. The area of the 
element surrounding Q is therefore times the area of the element of 
which it is the image. 

Ordinary lenses give sharp images only when the rays make small 
angles with the axis. The property of the aplanatic points of the 
sphere may be used to construct a lens which gives a sharp image, no 
matter at what angle the rays diverge from the axis. 

For let ABED be the section of a lens of which CDtis the axis ; let 
P be the centre of curvature of the one surface DE and let P and Q be 
aplanatic points of the other surface AB. 

Then all rays diverging from P enter the 
lens undeviated and after refraction at 
the second surface appear to diverge 
from Q. The lens thus forms a virtual 
image Q of P. 

For the above construction to hold 
the object must of course occupy the 
one definite position and the light must 
be monochromatic. 



Fig. 22. 


Law of the Stationary Path. The laws of reflection and refraction 
can be summed up in a very general law entitled the law of the 
stationary or extreme path. It runs as follows : The optical length of 
the path traversed by a ray between two points is stationary, i.e. is 
either a maximum or a minimum. The law was formerly known as 
Fermat’s Principle of Least Time, and was stated erroneously as 
follows : Rays of light are the shortest optical distance between the 
points they connect. 

The law will first be proved for the case of a single reflection at a 
curved surface. This will of course include the case of reflection at 
a plane. 
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Let a ray of light from S fall on a curved surface AB at P and be 
reflected so as to arrive at S'. Take Q any other point on the curved 
surface, not necessarily in the same plane as S, P, and S', Join SQ 
and S'Q. Then it is required to show that SP + S'P is either greater or 
less than SQ + S'Q for every position of Q. 

With S and S' as foci draw an ellipsoid of revolution to touch the 
surface AB at P and let SQ intersect this ellipsoid at R. Then by 
the property of the ellipsoid of revolution SP + S'P = SR + S'R. But 
S'R<RQ + S'Q; hence SR + S'R<SR + RQ + S'Q<SQ + S'Q, i.e. SP + S'P< 
SQ + S'Q. If the surface AB had been more concave towards S and S' 
than the ellipsoid itself is, e.g. like the dotted curve, then SQ would 
hare intersected it before meeting the ellipsoid and we should con- 
sequently have SP-I-S'P>SQ + S'Q. 

The case of refraction at a curved surface can be treated similarly 
by means of the other aplanatic surface. 

Take next the case of two reflections. Let PABQ be the actual path 




of the ray and PA'B'Q a neighbouring path. We shall suppose that 
A A' and BB' are small quantities of the first order. Then the law of 
the extreme path demands that the difference between the two paths 
should be a small quantity of the second order. Take a point C on 
AB at some distance from both A and B. Then since the law of the 
extreme path holds for a single reflection, PA' + A'C = PA4- AC and 
CB + BQ = CB'-|-B'Q as far as concerns small quantities of the first 
order. The path PA'CB'Q therefore differs from the path PACBQ only 
by small quantities of the second order. To complete the proof it is 
necessary to show that A'C-hCB' differs from A'B' only by small 
quantities of the second order, and this is of course the case since the 
distance of C from A'B' is first order. 

More complicated cases can be treated in the saipe way. 

EXAMPLES 

(1) “If the light of the sun is admitted through a small hole, an image of the 
sun is formed on a screen placed to receive it, but if the aperture is a large one 
we obtain an image of the aperture. Explain this. 

(2) The refractive indices of glass and water with respect to air are 1'52 
and ] -33. Find the refractive index oi glass with respect to water. 

2 
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(3) A luminouB point is placed between two mirrors inclined to one another 
at an angle of 90®. Find the number and position of the images fdtmed by 
reflection at the mirrors, and draw a diagram showing the path to the eye of 
the axis of the pencil by which each image is seen. 

(4) A luminous object is placed between two plane mirrors inclined to one 
another at an angle of 60°. Find the number of images produced and show 
that they all lie on a circle. 

(5) Two piano mirrors inclined at an angle B intersect in 0 ; P is a point 
between the mirrors and PQR a ray emanating from P reflected at the mirrors 
in succession so as to return to P. Show that OP bisects /^QPR and that the 
length of the path is 20P sin B. 

(6) On a moonlight night, when the surface of the sea is covered with small 
ripples, instead of a clear imago of the moon a band of light is seen on the surface 
of the water extending in the direction of the mtion. Explain with a diagram 
why this occurs. 

(7) The apparent elevation of the centre of the sun’s disc is 30°. Find the 
true elevation. The index of refraction for light passing from vacuum to air 
may be taken as 1-0003. 

(8) To an observer looking dowm at a pool of clear water the depth apiicars to 
be 4 ft. What is the real depth ? 

(9) A small air bubble in a glass slab appears to an eye looking r]ormalI\ 
at the surface to be 2 cms. from the latter. If 1-52 is the index of refraction 
of the glass, what is the real distance of the bubble from the surface ? 

(10) A slab of glass 10 cms. thick with a refractive index of 1-52 is held with 

its lower surface 6 cms. above a piece of paper on which alnark is made. W'here 
does the mark aiipoar to be to an eye looking at it vertically through the slab ? 
Illustrate your answer with a diagram. p 

(11) Iwo mirrors are inclined at a fixed angle to one another and the combina- 
tion can be rotated about th(;ir line of intersection as axis. Show that, if a rav 
of light is reflected first in the one mirror and then in the other in a plane at right 
.angles to the axis, the deviation is unaltered by the rotation of the mirror. 

directly w ithout using the property of aplanatic surfaces that^ if a 
ray ol light from a point P is reflected by a plane mirror so as to arrive at a point 
Q, then the optical kmgth of the path of the ray is a minimum, i.e. is less than 
the^optical length of any other path from P to the surface of the mirror and then 


(13) Prove directly w ithout using the property of aplanatic surfaces that, if a 
ray ot light from a pomt P is refracted at the plane surface of a denser medium 
so M to arrive at a point Q inside that medium, then the optical length of the 

optical length of any other path from P to Q. 

(14) l^oduce from the law of the stationary path, i.e. without using the law 

obired^Rn^"^ an mfermodiate^stop, the formula connecting the positions of the 
object and image formed by rcflei tion at a concave mirror. 
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ELEMENTARY THEORY OF SPHERICAL MIRRORS 
AND LENSES 

Spherical Mirrors. If the surface bounding two media is spherical 
in shape and highly polished, it is said to form a spherical mirror. It 
is not necessary for it to be silvered ; an unsilvered glass surface gives 
quite as sharp images, but if the glass surface is silvered or if the 
mirror is made of speculum metal, the images are much brighter. The 
glass must be silvered on the front if the simple theory given in this 
chapter is to apply, for if the mirror consists of a thin piece of glass 
silvered on the back, the light suffers refraction at the front, both 
before and after reflection at the back. 

Spherical mirrors are divided into two classes, concave and convex. 
In the case of the concave spherical mirror, the light falls on the sur- 
face from the same side as the centre of curvature or centre of the 
spliere of which the surface forms part : in the case of the convex 
spherical mirror the light falls on the surface from the opposite side 
to the centre of curvature. Thus a glass-air surface can be regarded 
as concave or convex according to the side on which the source of light 
is placed. 

The formulae giving the positions of the images formed by mirrors 
and lenses are algebraic. Thus, if v denotes the distance of an image 
formed by ai mirror from the mirror, and we solve for v, we may find for 
an answer a value such as 4-10 cms. or -7 cms. It has hitherto 
been common in elementary textbooks on light to take the direction 
opposed to the incident light as positive ; thus 4-10 cms. means 
that the image is 10 cms. from the mirror on the side from which the 
light is coming, and v= -1 cms. means that the image is 7 cms. 
distant on the other side. In coordinate geometry and in plotting 
graphs on .the other hand, positive numbers are always measured to 
the right and negative numbers to the left, and there is so much graph 
plotting done in schools now that this convention is very well under- 
stood. The two fconyentions agree or clash according to the side of 
the page from which the light comes. 

In this book we shall adopt the convention of coordinate geometry 
throughout, and v= cms. will denote that the image is 7 cms. to 
the left of the mirror, no matter from which side the light comes. 
There is no reason why a student should unlearn his coordinate 
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geometry when he starts to study light, since the one convention 
possesses no advantage over the other.* 

Let AB represent a section of a concave spherical mirror, let C be 
its centre of curvature, and let P be a point source of light. Join 

PC and produce it to cut the mirror 
in A. We shall suppose at first that 
AP is greater than AC. 

Draw any ray making a small 
angle a with AP to meet the mirror 
at B. Then CB is the normal to 
the element of the mirror at B. 
Let = The ray after re- 

flection at B makes an angle (/> with the normal and meets AP at Q. 
Denote ZBCQ by j9 and ZBQA by y, and let the coordinates with 
respect to A of the points P, C, and Q have the values w, r, and v. 

Then, from the figure 

p = <f)-\-a, y=(l>+P 



and consequently a + y=2p. But since a, j8 and y are small we can 
write 


AB ^ AB , AB 

a = — , B= — , and y= — . 
u r V 


On substituting these values in the equation above and dividing out 
by AB we obtain 

1 1 2 

--f- 

u V r 


If the point P is on the other side of C and the reflected ray meets 
AP to the right of A we proceed in the same way. If however BQ 
meets AP to the left of A (Fig. 26) the equations between the angles are 

a = 2(f>=a-\-y, 

which give a-y — 2p. In this case, however, y= - kBjv, so the 
final equation is the same as before. 

If the mirror is convex (Fig. 27) the equations are 

y=^ + (^, 2<l>=a-{-y, 

and these give y-a=2j3. In this case a=:AB/w, j3=-AB/r, and 


* A comrniUoe appointed by the Physical Society (London) to consider the teacliing 
oi Go(unetncal Optios recommended in 1934 that when a Cartesian system is used, 
the lipht should always be incident from the left of the page, sp as to make the focal 
length of a convex lens positive ; this will harmonise with technical practice, which 
ivgjirds convex lenses as positive lenses. I have no preference and in my teaching use 
both directions, but drew the 31 diagrams in this book involved in the matter the 
o or ay, because teachers in England prefer to have the coordinate of the object, 
10 list iiuantity they deal with, positive. This diminishes the chance of arith- 
After some hesitation I have left things as they ore. The report 
in the 'which is an exhaustive one, should be consulted by those interested 
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y = - AB/u, so the equation again takes the same form. In Figs. 26 
and 27 it will be noticed that the reflected ray itself does not pass 
through Q but only its direction produced backwards. 



Rays diverging from a point P therefore and making a small angle 
with the straight line joining P with the centre of curvature of the 
mirror, after reflection at the mirror either converge towards or 
appear to diverge from another point Q. Or in other words the mirror 
forms an image of the point P at Q. 

In each of the three Figs. 25, 26 and 27 keep the mirror and conse- 
quently the point C fixed and rotate the line PC through a small 
angle about an axis perpendicular to the plane of the figure through 
C. P and Q then describe arcs which may be taken as straight. 
Next rotate the figure about PC. Small circular elements of area will 
be .traced out at P and Q and the one element will be the image of 
the other. 

Spherical mirrors have usually a circular rim and the straight line 
through the centre of curvature perpendicular to the plane of this rim 
is called the axis of the mirror. We have proved, therefore, that a 
spherical mirror always forms an image of a small plane figure situated 
on the axis and perpendicular to the axis. 

If the object is at infinity, l/u is zero and v becomes equal to rj2. 
All the incident rays are then parallel, and after reflection they con- 



Fio. 28. Fig. 29. 

verge to, or appear to diverge from, a point F midway between A 
and C. This point F is called the principal focus or simply the focus 
of the mirror and the length AF is called its focal length and is 
usually written /. 

§ If the property of the focus and the fact that the mirror forms 
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images be assumed, the position and size of the image can be found 
very easily by a graphical construction. Let there be an object at P 
(Figs. 30, 31) only one-half of which, Pp, is drawn. Draw a ray from 



through C ; it falls on the mirror perpendicularly, and consequently 
after reflection comes back along the same path. Draw another ray 
parallel to the axis ; after reflection it passes or appears to pass 
through the focus. The point q where BF cuts ^jC is therefore the 
image of jp and the perpendicular to the axis, consequently the 
image of ^P. 

Since AB is small in comparison with the radius of curvature — it 
is greatly exaggerated in the figures for the sake of clearness — it may 
be regarded as straight and at right angles to AP. Then AB = Pp 
and consequently AB/Q 5 '=Pj?/Q 5 '. Triangles ABF and Q^F are similar, 
as are also triangles Q^C and Pjt?C. Hence 

— --and^-— ^ 

Q? QF Q? QC 

But the left-hand sides of these two equations are already equal ; 
hence 

or 

which gives 
or 

and on dividing out by uvj 

1 1 _ 1_2 
u V j r 

the equation which has already been found. 

The relative sizes of the image and object can also be obtained 
from Figs. 30 and 31. For 

A 1 

Qg QC_ V _ \v r 

pp~Vo~~-(u^r) 



/ 2/-^ 
f-v 2f-v 

f(2f-v)=(2f-u) (f-v), 
fu+fv=uv 
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But since 


1 ^ 1^2 

u V r V r r u 


and 


?p u 


The ratio Qq/Pp is termed the linear magnifilbation. The minus sign 
means that if u and v have both the same sign then Qq and Pp are 
drawn in different directions from the axis, or, in other words, that 
the image is inverted. Apart altogether from the question of signs 
the above equation can be put into the following useful rule : the 
linear dimensions of the image and object are in the ratio of their 
distances from the mirror. 

In working problems on mirrors it is better not to rely on the 
equation 

1^121 
u V r f 

alone, as errors of sign are very easily made, but to verify the result 
by the graphical construction. 

As the position of the object varies, the change in the position and 
character of the image formed by a spherical mirror can be traced 
very readily by the graphical construction. It is given in the following 
tables - 


Concave Mirror 
Poailion of Object 
At infinity. 

J3etween ao and C. 

At C. 

JJetween C and F. 

At F. 

Between F and mirror. 

At mirror. 

Convex Mirror 

Position of Object 
At infinity. 

Between infinity and 
mirror. 

At mirror. 


Position of Image 
At focus. 

Between F and C. 

At C. 

Between C and ao . 

At infinity. 

From an infinite distance 
behind mirror to mirror. 
At mirror. 

Position of Image 
At focus. 

Between F and mirror. 

At mirror. 


Character of Image 
Real. 

Heal, inverted, diminished. 
Real, inverted, same size. 
Real, inverted, magnified. 

Virtual, erect, magnified. 

Erect, same size. 

Character of Image 
Virtual. 

Virtual, erect, diminished. 
Erect, same size. 


§ An interesting optical illusion called the “ Phantom Bouquet ” can be 
produced with a large concave mirror of about a metre radius of curvature. 
A bouquet is placed in front of the mirror in a darkened room in such a 
position as to produce a real and magnified image. The bouquet itself is 
suspended upside down and the image is erect. The mirror and bouquet 
are placed in a large box and the bouquet illuminated strongly by electric 
lamps. These lamps are placed in the box in such a position that they 
cannot be seen from outside. After reflection by the mirror, the rays 
from the bouquet emerge from an opening in the box and form the image in 
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front of it. An empty vase is placed below the linage. If an observer 
Z at the vase so that his direction of vision meets the imrror, he sees the 
bouquet in the vase, but if he looks at it from the side, the vase appears 

‘’T ainilar illusion, that has been shown at different places from time 
to time, is one of dancing human figures about nine inches high. Ihis 
also requires a darkened room for its exhibition. The figures are, of course, 
diminished images of real human beings, and their size is simply due to the 
image being much closer to the concave mirror than the object is. The 
axis of the com ave mirror is at right angles to the line of vision of the 
spectators and fhe rays are turned towards the latter by a combination of 
plane mirrors, which at the same time inverts the image. The details of ^ 
this combination are left as an exercise to the reader. 


The illusion known as “ Pepper’s ghost ” requires a large plane sheet of 
plate glass, which is placed vertical and at an angle of 45 with the line of 
vision of the spectators. The latter consequently see two scenes superim- 
posed, the background which is visible by the direct rays that come through 
the glass, and objects at the side of the stage which arc visible by the rays 
reflected through 90° by the glass. The background is usually somewhat 
dim, and at first the actor who is to fill the role of the ghost is kept in the 
dark at the side. He is too far to the side to be seen by the spectators 
directly. When it is time for him to “ appear,’* the spotlight is turned on 
him and his image at once appears superimposed on the background by the 
reflected light. The image is of course transparent ; bright par^ of the 
background can be seen through it. “ Kineplastikon ” was merely a 
variant of Pepper’s ghost, in which the place of the live actor at the side is 
taken by a screen on which a picture of an actor is projected by the 
cinematograph. 


Refraction at a Spherical Surface. Let us suppose that the com- 
mon boundary of two transparent media is spherical in shape, and that 
the rays emitted by a luminous point P in the first medium are 
refracted at the spherical boundary. The first medium may be thought 
of as air and the second as glass, although for the sake of generality 
we shall -put for the index of refraction of the first medium and /X 2 
for the index of refraction of the second, ^2 being greater than fii. 

Just as in the case of the spherical mirror, the refracting surface 
may be either concave or convex with respect to the point P. We shall 
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first take the case that it is 
concave (Fig. 32). 

Join P to C, the centre of 
curvature of the surface, and 
let PC meet the surface in A. 
Let PB be any ray making 
a small angle a with PC and 


nieeting the surface at B. CB 
IS the norinal to the surface at B. After refraction the ray will 
proceed as if it came from Q. Let /_CBP = <^ and /_CB(i=6. Then 
by the law of refraction /xj sin t ^=^2 sin 0. Since the angle a is 
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small, the angles <f> and 6 must also be small. Hence this equation 
may be written 

Ui<t>=ii 26 (2) 

Let ZAQB=yand Then 

6=P-y, <t>=P-a, 

and on substituting in equation (2) this gives 

H^l(P-a)=fj.2(P-y) OT • • ( 3 ) 

Now let AP = m, AQ^-y, and AC=r, where u, v and r are all measured 
positive to the right of A. We may then write 

AB AB j ^ AB 

a = — , and^ = — , 

u V r 

and on substituting these results in (3) and dividing out the common 
factor it reduces to 

(4) 

V u r 

If the point P is on the other side of C, <f>=a-P and 0=y-|9, but 
the proof is otherwise the same. Thus all rays diverging from P and 
making a small angle 
with AP appear to come 
from Q after refraction, 
or in other words a 
virtual image of the 
point P is formed at Q. 

If the refracting sur- 
face is convex (Figs. 33 and 34) there are two cases according as BQ 
meets AP to the left or the right of A. 

If we take the former case (Fig. 33), 6=P-y and con- 

sequently 

Since a=AB/w, y=-AB/y, and i3=-AB/r this reduces to (4). In 
this case the image is real. 

If we take the latter case 
(Fig. 34), <^=a-hi3, 6=P-\-y, and 
therefore 

/X2y-/xia=^(/xi-/i2)- 

In this case a = AB/w, y=AB/v, 
and j3=-AB/r, so the final 
equation is once more the same. In this case the image is virtual. 

If in Figs. 32, 33, and 34 the refracting surface and consequently C 
is kept fixed and PC rotated through a small angle about an axis 
through C perpendicular to the plane of the pappr, P and Q describe 
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small arcs which may be regarded as straiglit lines. If the figures 
then be rotated about AP these lines describe small areas, and every 
point on the one area is the image of a point on the other. Thus by 
refraction at a spherical surface, images are formed of plane elements 
on the axis of the surface and at right angles to the axis. 

Retraction through a Lens. A lens is a portion of a. refracting 
mediuni bounded by two spherical surfaces or by one spherical surface 
and a plane surface. The straight line joining the centres of curva- 
ture of the surfaces is called the axis of the lens, or, if one of the sur- 
faces is plane the axis is the straight line normal to it drawn through 
the centre of curvature of the other. A plane through the axis is said 
to be a principal section of the lens. ^ 

Lenses are divided into two classes. The first class, convex ipr 
converging lenses, cause a beam of parallel rays to converge ; the 
second class, concave or diverging lenses, cause a beam of parallel rays 
to diverge. Fig. 35 gives the princi])al sections of some ty])ical lenses, 
Of these, A, B, and C are convex ; D, E, and F are concave. A is termed 



a double-convex or bi-convex lens, B a ])lano-convex lens, and C a 
convex meniscus, while D is termed a double-concave or bi-concave 
leiis, E a plano-concave lens, and F a concave meniscus. C and F are 
termed also, somewhat indiscriminately, convexo-concave and concavo- 
convex lenses. 

If a convex lens is placed in a medium the index of refraction of 
which is greater than that of the glass of the lens itself, it acts as a 
concave lens. 

Let a lens be placed in a medium with reference to which the 
index of refraction of its material is /x and let a luminous point P be 
situated on its axi§ at a distance u from its first surface. Let and 
be the distances of the centres of curvature of the two surfaces each 
measured from its own surface, and let t be the thickness of the lens 
measured along its axis. 

An image of P is formed by refraction at the first surface. Let its 
distance from the first surface be 5. Then by (4) 

, 5 ) 

s u rj 

The image is distant s + t from the second surface of the lens and a 
second image is formed of it by refraction at the latter. Let v be the 
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distance of the second image from the second surface. Then apply- 
ing (4) a second time 

... ( 0 ) 

V S-{-t To 

Let us now suppose that the lens is thin and that t may be neglected 
in comparison with s. Equation (6) thus becomes 

... (7) 

VS To 


Add the left-hand and right-hand sides of equations (5) and (7) and 
we obtain finally 


1 

V 



( 8 ) 


the fundamental equation giving the positioii of the image formed by 
a thin lens. 

If the object is at an infinite distance from the lens, the incident 
rays arc parallel, 1 ju = i) and v is given by 



This quantity is denoted by /and is called the focal length of the lens. 
If / be substituted in (8) the fundamental equation of the thin lens 
becomes 

1 1 1 
V It y 


If the lens is convex, the image formed of the object at infinity is 

. ----- jl 

Fig. 36. Fig. 31 



situated on the other side of the lens from the incident light and is 
real ; if the lens is concave, it is situated on the same side of the lens 
as the incident light and is virtual. 

In using the equation for/, 





due regard must be paid to the signs of ri and r 2 - If the lens is bi- 
convex or bi-concave tlie surfaces are turned different ways and and 
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r2 have different signs. Which is positive and which is negative 
depends upon whether the lens is bi-convex or bi-concave and also on 
which side of the lens is to the right of the page, but in any case, after 
the numerical values are substituted, the two terms in the second 
bracket must have the same sign. If the lens is concavo-convex or 
convexo-concave rj and rg have the same sign, and after the numerical 
values are substituted the two terms in the second bracket have con- 
sequentLy different signs ; the two curved surfaces partly neutralize 
one another. If the lens is plano-convex or plano-concave, either or 
7*2 becomes infinite. 

Optical Centre of a Lens. If a ray of light passes through a lens 
undeviated, that is, if its direction after emergence is parallel to ^ts 
direction before incidence, the lens must act on it merely as a parallel 
slab and the tangent planes at the points of incidence and emergeniie 
must be j)arallel. 

Let E1GXG2E2 be such an undeviated ray. Then the radii CiGj and 
C2G2 perpendicular to the tangent planes must be parallel. Let GiGo 
cut the axis of the lens at C. 

Triangles CjCG] and C2CG2 arc similar, for Z /G2C2C, sijice 

CiGj is parallel to C2G2, and ZCiCGi— ZC2CG2. Thus CiC : CgC : : 

CiGi : C2G2, or, in other 
words, the distance 
between the centres is 
divided in the ratio of 
the radii and C is a 
fixed point. All rays, 
therefore, that are un- 
deviated by the lens 
pass through a fixed 
point on the axis. This 
point is called the op- 
tical centre of the lens. 
Conversely, if any ray passes through the optical centre, it is 
undeviated, for, if the radii be drawn to the points of incidence and 
emergence, they can be proved to be parallel. 

Fig. 38 is exaggerated for the sake of clearness. It will never be 
necessary to consider rays incident so obliquely as EjGj. When 
the lens is thin, we may regard its optical centre and the two points 
in which the axis meets its surface as coincident. 

Graphical Determination of Position of Image. If the properties 
of the focus and the optical centre of the lens be assumed, the position 
of the image can be determined very easily graphically. For, let ?j) 
represent one-half of the object. From p draw a ray parallel to the 
axis to meet the lens in B. After refraction by the lens it either 
passes through F (Fig. 39 ) or appears to pass through F (Fig. 40 ). 
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From f draw another ray through C, the centre of the lens. It 
passes through undeviated. The point where these two rays intersect, ^ 
that is, q, is the image of p and the perpendicular to the axis, jQ, is the 
image of pP. 

The fundamental formula for the thin lens can be derived very 
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easily from Figs. 39 and 40. For CB — Pp and consequently CB/Q(/ = 
Pp/Qy. Triangles FQy and FOB are similar, as are also triangles CQ? 
and CPp. Hence 

and^- 

Q7 Qg' QC’ 

But the left-hand sides of these two equations are already equal ; 
hence 

CF^^ £__-u 
QF -v' 

which gives if=vf-uv, and on dividing out by uvf 


11^1 

V u f 


The relative sizes of the image and object are also obtained from 
Figs. 39 and 40. 


For 


Pp“CP~w 


that is, the linear dimensions of the image and object are in the 
ratio of their distances from the lens. 

In working problems on lenses it is better not to rely on the 
equation 

11^1 
V u f 


alone, as errors of sign are very easily made, but the result should be 
verified by the graphical construction. 

As the position of the object varies, the change in the position and 
character of the image formed by a lens can be traced very readily by 
the graphical construction. It is given in the following tables : — 
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Convex Lens 

Position of Object 
At infinity. 

Between oo and 
u = -2f. 

At u = —2/. 

Between u=—2J and 
u = -f. 

At u = — 

Betwe^ u~—f and lens. 

Concave Lens 

Position of Object 
At infinity. 

Between oo and lens. 


Position of Image 
At focus. 

Between v —f and 
v=2f. 

At v=2f. 

Between v —2 / and 

V— —00 . 

At « = — M . 

Between v = -|- oo and lens. 

Position of Image 
At focus. 

Between focus and lens. 


WORKED EXAMPLES 


Character of Image 
Heal. 

Real, inverted, diminished. 

Real, inverted, same size. 
Real, inverted, magnified. 

Virtual, erect, magnified. 

Character of Image 
Virtual. 

Virtual, erect, diminished. 

\ 


In each of the following examples it has been assumed that the 
light is coming from the right. 

(1) A concave mirror ha.s a radius of curvature of IG ems. Find the position, 
nature, and size of the image when an object 5 mm. high is placed (a) 20 cma. 
from the mirror, (h) 6 cms. from the mirror. 

(a) The formula gives 

1 2 


Hence v= l.lj cms. and the image is real and inverted. 
vju is § and hence the height of the image mm. 

(6) In this case 

112 


The ^lagnification 


Hence v= - 24, i.e. the image is behind the mirror and is erect and virtual.' 
24 

The magnification is — - = — 4 and the height of the image consequently 2 cma. 

(2) A convex mirror has a radius of curvature of 16 cms. Find the posit ion, 
nature, and size of the image when an object mm. high is placed at a distance 
of 20 cnis. from the mirror. 

In this case the centre of curvature is behind the mirror so that r must bo 
written = - 16. Then the formula gives 

^1 2 

le’ 

Hence v— — 55, the image is behind the mirror, erect and virtual, the magnifica- 
tion is - ~ - and the height of the image is mm. 

7 X 20 7 7 

(3) The radii of curvature of the two faces of a thin convex lens are 20 and 40 
cms. and the refractive index of the glass of which it is made is 1-5. Find the 
numerical value of the focal length, (a) if the lens is biconvex, (6) if it is concavo- 
convex. 

We have in the first case 

^=(1.5-1) (i + i)i.e./=26| cms. 
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and in the second case 

^=(1-5-1) (^-^) or/=80 oma. 

(4) The focal length of a convex lens is 40 cms. Find the positions of the 
image when the object distance is (a) 60 cms., (/?) 30 cms. 

Here / is written — 40 since rays are brought to a focus on the negative side 
of the lens. In the first case the formula is 

1 _ 1 _ 1 

u“60“ “40' 

v= ~ 120 cms., and the image is a real one and is on the opposite side of the 
lens from the object. In the second case 

111 
i;”30“ “40' 

?;= + 120 cms., the image is a virtual one and is on the same side of the lens as the 
object is. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) The radius of curvature of a concave mirror is 20 cms. Find the positions 
of the object for which a real image three times its height and a virtual image 
twice its height arc formed. 

(2) A flower is suspended, inverted, 50 cms. in front of a concave mirror. An 
empty vase is placed 100 eras, in front of the mirror. What must bo the radius 
of curvature of the mirror, if the flower ,i,ppoars in the vase to an observer looking 
at the vase towards the mirror ? 

(3) A glass globe, 6 inches in diameter, is filled with w ater. Trace the changes 
in position of the image, seen by an observer looking along a diameter, of a point 
in the water as it moves from the farther to the nearer end of the diameter. The 
thickness of the glass may be neglected. 

(4) The radius of curvature of a convex mirror is 15 cms. The object is 
distant 1 metre and has a height of 5 cms. Find the position and height of the 
image. 

(5) A small air bubble in a sphere of glass of 3 cms. diameter appears to be 
1 cm. from the surface when looked at along a diameter. If the refractive 
index of the glass is 1-52, find the true position of the bubble. 

(6) An incandescent gaslight with a mantle 8 cms. high stands at the same level 
as a convex lens of focal length 20 cms. and at a distance of 5 metres from it. 
Find the position of the image. If the light is lifted 50 cms. above its original 
position, what change takes place in the position of the image ? 

(7) Determine by experiment the form of a curve showing the relation between 
the distance of an object from a given lens and the magnififcation of the real 
image. 

(8) An image of a lamp is to be produced on a screen at a distance of 4 metres 
and is to be magnified four times. Find the focal length of the lens that will bo 
required. 

(9) A lens of focal length 12 cms. made of glass of refractive index 1-52 
is immersed in water. What docs the focal length become ? 

(10) A convex lens of focal length / produces a real image of magnification m. 
Show that the distance of the object from the lens must be (m+ l)//m. 

(11) An image of height tt is formed on a screen by a convex lens. It is 
found by keeping the positions of object and screen unaltered and by moving 
the lens towards the screen, that there is a second position for the lens in which 
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it forms a sharp image oi^ the screen. In this case the height of the image is b. 
Show that the height of the objeiSt is V ab, 

(12) Prove that the distance between two real conjugate points with respect 
to a convex lens cannot be less than four times its focal length. 

(13) The radii of curvature of a biconvex lens are 20 and 30 cms. and it is made 
of glass of refractive index 1*52. Calculate its focal length. If the lens had 
been a convex meniscus lens with the same radii of curvature, what would the 
focal length have been ? 

(14) If a plane mirror on which a pencil of light is incident is turned through 
any angle about an axis perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the reflected 
light is deviated through twice that angle. 

Hence show that when a plane wave is reflected at a spherical surface, the 
curvature of the reflected wave is twice that of the surface. 

(15) Provo that if a lens is held before the eye and then moved to one side, the 
objects seen through it appear to move in the same direction as the lens If the 
latter is concave, but in the opposite direction to the lens if the latter is copvex. 

(16) OA and OB are two straight lines at right angles to one another. A point 
C is taken in OA and a point D is taken in OB, so that 0C=0D=/, and strA-ight 
lines are drawn through D and C parallel to OA and OB to meet in E. A straight 
lino is drawn through E to meet OA and OB in P and Q. Show that if OP repre- 
sents the object distance for a convex lens of focal length /, OQ represents the 
image distance. 

Show that the construction holds for a concave lens, if C and D are taken in 
OA and OB produced. 

(17) The focal length of a thin lens has been determined to be 25 cms. by using 
a lamp at a great distance as object and measuring the distance of the imago 
from the lens. How far away must the lamp be in order that the result may bo 
right to 3 por cent. ? 

(18) A systom of rays is such that they all cut a given surfa|e orthogonally. 
A curved mirror intersects each ray in a point, such that tho sum or differenco 
of the distances of the point of intersection from the orthogonal surface and from a 
fixed point is constant. Show that the mirror reflects the system of rays to a 
focus at the fixed point. 

(19) A convex and a concave lens each 20 cms. in focal length are placed 
coaxially at a distance of 6 cms. apart. Find the position of the image, if the 
object is at a distance of 30 cms. beyond (a) tho convex, (6) the concave lens. 



CHAPTER 111 

THICK LENSES AND SYSTEMS OF LENSES 


If we are dealing with a thin lens .a knowledge of its focal length 
enables us to calculate the distance of the image when the distance 
of the object is known. It is immaterial from what point in the 
lens these distances are measured. If, however, the lens is a thick 
one or a photographic objective consisting of four or. six separate 
lenses, very different values of the object and image distances are 
obtained according as they are measured from the front or the back 
surface of the lens, and the question arises, are there any points from 
which they can be measured in this case in order to give consistent 
results, or must the single surfaces be treated separately. 

It was proved by Gauss ninety years ago that it is not necessary 
to treat the single surfaces separately, but that a compound lens can be 
treated as a whole and the ordinary formula for the thin lens applies, 
if the object and image distances are measured from two theoretical 
planes fixed with reference to the lens. When the medium on both 
sides of the lens is the same, these planes are called the equivalent 
planes ; when it is different they are called the principal planes. The 
rays from the object diverge to the one equivalent plane and converge 
from the other to the image, conjugate rays meeting the equivalent 
planes the same distance from the axis. 

It is always possible to find a thin lens that produces an image of 
a given object in the same place and of the same size as the image 
produced by a system of lenses. For this only means the solution of 
the equations 

^ 1 ^ I ^ 

— f, m — v u, a-u- V, 

V u f ‘ 

where d and m are given. But the equivalence holds only for the two 
given conjugate points. The images of other objects produced'in the 
two ways coincide neither in position nor magnitude. It is thus im- 
possible to find a single lens that placed in any one position will act 
in the same way as the system of lenses does. 

If, however, a thin lens of a certain focal length is taken and 
placed at the first equivalent plane to receive the rays, of light and 
then rapidly shified to the other equivalent plane to discharge the 
rays, it will act in exactly the same manner as the compound lens. 

3 33 . 
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This is, of course, an exceedingly popular way of putting the 
matter, but it will serve to give preliminary ideas. 

In this chapter the whole treatment is made to depend on the 
property of conjugate planes and on Helmholtz’s law of magnification. 

This method does not enable the 
positions of the cardinal points to 
be calculated in the general case, 
but it is much simpler than the 
other methods and it is at the 
same time rigorous. Possibly 
the analytical nature of the pther 




Fig. 42. 


methods has been the reason why the 
theory is so little known at present. 

Helmholtz’s Law. Let Q7 be the 

image of Pp formed by a refracting 
surface (Figs. 41 , 42 , 43 , cf. Figs. 32 , 
33 , 34 ). Let PB be an^^ ray through 
P making a small angle with the axis and let BQ be the same ray or 
its direction produced backwards after refraction. Let yi = Pp and 
1^2 =Qg', let ai and a2 be the angles which PB and QB make respec- 
tively with the positive direction of the axis of the lens. We shall 
regard yi and ^2 ^.s the coordinates of p and q ; they are positive 
if the points are above the axis and negative if the points are below 
the axis. Then 

n AB 

Pp — 

yi tan _ AP _ PC AQ _ (r - u)v 

y^n^ ^v)u • • * ^ ^ 



Fig. 43. 


But 


that is, 


V u r ' 



or /X2^e(r - 1;) =piv[r - u). 


Thus, on substitution in ( 9 ), we obtain 


yi tan a i _/i,2 
y2 tan a2 pi 

H'XVi “1^22/2 tan 0.2 


or 


. ( 10 ) 
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This formula was first given by Lagrange. The ratio ^2/^1 js called* 
the linear magnification and the ratio tan a2/tan the angular magni- 
fication for the conjugate points P and Q. 

Similarly it may be shown that in the case of reflection at a spherical 
mirror 

yi tan ai = - ^2 tan a2. 

Suppose now that instead of one spherical refracting surface 
separating two media we have n - 1 coaxal refracting surfaces 
separating n media, and that the index of refraction of the first medium 
is ^1, of the second medium /i,2> ^-i^d of the medium fji^. Let a 
small object of linear dimensions yy perpendicular to the axis be 
placed on the axis in the first medium and let a ray drawn from it 
make an angle ai with the axis. After refraction at the first surface 
this ray makes an angle 02 with the axis and appeals to diverge 
from an image of linear dimensions y^. After refraction at the second 
surface it makes an angle a3 with the axis and appears to diverge 
from an image of linear dimensions //3. Thus, applying (10), we 
obtain 

tan ai~/ao//2 tail 
/X2//2 tan tan CI3, 

Un-i tana„ 4-^,j„ tan a„, 
or leaving out the intermediate steps 

tanai=/x„y„ taiia„ . . . (11) 

This equation for a system of surfaces was first given by Helmholtz. 

Focal Planes. Let us suppose we have any system of coaxal 
spherical refracting surfaces, that a plane element is placed on the axis 
at a point P and that a final image is formed of this element by the 
system at a point Q. Take any point on the axis as origin and let Xj 
and Xo be the coordinates of P and Q with respect to this origin. We 
shall have no occasion to deal with the intermediate images and so can 
give the suffix 2 to the last image. Then 

AX|X2 + Bxi-I-Cx2+D=0 . . . (12) 

where A, B, C, and D arc constants depending on the positions and 
curvature of the surfaces and the indices of refraction of the different 
media. This equation merely expresses the fact that for every 
position of the object there is always one and only one position of the 
final image, a fact which we can prove by taking the single refractions 
separately, and it is the most general way of expressing this fact, as 
may be seen on attempting to add additional terms. 

For a single refraction we have 

V u r 
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*Oii differentiating with respect to u this gives 

^2 — 0 
Vo d/it Wg 

or 

dv__iJi]V^ 
dll /xo^* 

and this is always positive. Thus, if the object is displaced along the 
axis, the image is displaced along the axis in the same direction. 
Since this holds true of all the intermediate refractions it must be 
true for the final image formed by a system. 

Differentiate (12) with regard to X\. Then 


and 


AiCo + Axj + B + C 

dx j 


djr.y 

dxi 


0 


dx.) 

dxi 


A-To H B 
AX| + C 


yy B^l + D 

Aj^i + C 



AcTj -f' C 


(BC-AD) 

(Axi-f-C)^ 


Since this must be positive and the denominator being a square is 
always positive, it follows that BC - AD is negative. I 
Assume that A is not zero. Then (12) may be written in the 
form 


B C BC 

3:1X2+ ^X, + -a:2 + — - 


BC 

A2 


D 

A 


or (a^i-fl'i) (3J2-'/2)=^ -y^ 

where _^o“-B/A, and -y- is written for (BC-AD)/A- 

since the latter is essentially negative. 

The region of space, in which all possible positions of the object 
arc situated, is called the object space and the region in which all 
possible positions of the image are situated is called the image space. 
The object and image spaces may, of course, overlap. 

If the object P is at infinity, Xi is infinite and 2 : 2 -^2 iiiust equal 
zero, that is, the image is situated on the plane 2 : 2 =^ 2 - This plane 
is called the focal plane of the image space. Similarly, if the image 
is at infinity, the object is situated on the plane Xi—g^ and the latter 
is called the focal plane of the object space. 


Principal Planes. Nodal Points. Focal Lengths of System. 

Let U and V denote the distances of the object and image from the 
focal planes. Then • 


V=X2-y2- 
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Let Pp be a linear object of length j/j, Qq its image of length y2t 
PQ the axis of the system, BF, and AFj the lines in which the focal 
planes of the object 
space and image 
space respectively 
intersect the plane 
of the diagram. 

Draw jjB parallel 
toPFi. Then since 
pB is parallel to 
the axis in the object space, after passing through the system it 
must intersect the focal plane of the image space in F2. It must 
also pass through q since the point q is the image of the point p. 
Consequently V2q is the image of the ray pB after refraction through 
the system, or, in other words, the ray F^^ is conjugate to the ray pB. 

Draw QA parallel to ^F2. The ray conjugate to QA in the object 
S])ace must pass through P, the conjugate point to Q. It must also 
intersect BFj in the same point as the ray conjugate to qf^, that is, as 
B^ does. It is therefore BP. 

We can now apply Helmholtz’s law. FiP=U, F2Q = V. Tan 
“ -FiB/FiP= -2/i/U, tan I^^t /xi be the index 

of refraction of tlie medium in which the object is placed and ^2 
the index of refraction of the medium in which the image is placed. 
Then 

U V 



or az) 

?/]" 1 ^ 2 ^^ 1 ^ 27 ^ 

since UV= -y^. 

If tlie linear magnification is unity, y^f—y\, and by substitution in 
( 13 ) 

U 2 =% 2=:/,2 

H '2 ( 14 ) 

V2^^-V^/2“ 


the above equations serving as the definitions of and On taking 
the root of equations ( 14 ) we obtain U = i/i, V — i/o, two object 
positions and two image positions. If we had substituted 3/2— 
in equation ( 13 ) we would have had the same result. One pair of the 
conjugate points found obviously gives the niagnification unity 
and the other the magnification minus unity. Which is which depends 
on the absolute signs of /i and /2, quantities the squares of which 
have alone hitherto been defined. 

The pair of points which gives the magnification unity is called the 
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principal points. The other pair is called the anti-principal points. 
The planes through the principal points and at right angles to the axis 
are called the principal planes. They are such that if any ray cuts 
the one a certain distance from the axis, its conjugate cuts the other 
the same distance from the axis. 

Let us now define the absolute values of fi and by stating that 
the principal planes of the object and image spaces are given respec- 
tively by 

V--/ 2. 

Then, since 

UV--yW2=-y^ 


and by substituting this value for in (14) we find 

Let ai=a2. Then tan a^^^tan and by Helmholtz’s law 
- rewrite (13) 

y./ 

y?'~ 


or, taking the root, 


2/1 u A> 


(15) 


the sign being now no longer ambiguous. Multiplying the numerators 
by ^2 denominators by /Ltj we obtain 

/^ 2?/2 _ _ _ _ /^2 V > ' 

^\j 2 


H'}y\ U fi 


since /x^/i = Hence, if - a2, 

U.-/2,V=/i. 


The points defined by the above equation are called the nodal 
points. They are two points on the axis, such that if the incident 
ray passes through the one the emergent ray passes through the other 
and further is parallel to the incident ray. 

In Fig. 45 let Q be the image of P, let F|, be the focal and principal 
planes of the object space and F2, H2 the focal and principal planes 







b 

F2 fiz H2 

N, 

H. 

p 


Fig. 46. 


of the image space. Then FiP=U and F2Q = V. Let Ni be the nodal 
point of the object space, and N2 the nodal point of the image space. 
By definition ^2^2— f2f ^iNi=/2> ^i^d F2N2=/i. 
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Let u and v be the coordinates of P and Q with reference to their 
respective principal planes. Then 

^=HiP-/i+U 
and H 2 Q=/ 2 -I- V. 

On substituting from the above for U and V in U V = - and remember- 
ing that - =fYf 2 we obtain 

(w-/i)(«;-/2)-:/j/2, 

which simplifies to 

= l (16) 

V u 

/j and /2 are called the focal lengths of the object and image space 
respectively. 

If the initial and final media are the same, (ji\=fi 2 ‘•■nd / 2 = -/j. . 
Write in this case f.,= -/] =/. The equation (16) becomes 


1 1 1 
V u f 

which is exactly the same as the fundamental equation for the thin 
lens. 

When f 2 = -fi=f the nodal points are in the principal planes, 
the principal planes are called the equivalent planes of the system and 
/ is called the equivalent focal length of the system. 


Expression for the Magnification. According to (1.5) 

yi h' 


On substituting v - f., for V this gives 

y\ /2 
h ^/a' 
y\ ■ ¥2 

Since ^43/1= -/41/2 this gives 

y\ 


But from (16) 

Substitute in (17) ; then 


(17) 


If the initial and final media are the same, this reduces to 
yJyi — vjUj i.e. the magnification is equal to the ratio of the distances 
of the image and object from their respective principal planes. 

Graphical Construction of Images. The theory of the foregoing 
pages was first given by Gauss, but not in the same way as is done 
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here. The nodal points were introduced by Listing. The foci, prin- 
cipal points, and nodal points are referred to as the Gauss points or 
cardinal points of a lens or system of lenses. Strictly speaking, the 
properties of these points hold true only when images are formed of 
small objects on the axis by rays inclined at a small angle to the axis, 
but they are important as giving the first approximation to the theory 
of the majority of optical instruments in use. 

No matter of how many lenses a system of coaxal spherical re- 
fracting surfaces may consist or how many media of different refrac- 
tive indices the rays may travel through, if the position of the object 
is given and the cardinal points of the system are known, the position 
and magnification 6f the image can at once be deduced. It is not 
necessary to know anything at all about the position and curvature 
of the refracting surfaces or the nature of the intermediate media 
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the rays travel through. A knowledge of the cardinal points is 
suflScient. 

For example in Fig. 4G let Pp be an object, Fj, F 2 , Hj and H 2 the 
focal planes and principal planes, and let it be required to find the 
position and size of the image. 

Through p draw a ray parallel to the axis to meet the principal 
plane in B. Then, since pB is parallel to the axis its oonjugate must 
pass through F 2 , and it must meet the principal plane of the image 
space in A, A being the same distance from the axis as B. It is thus 
fully determined. Join pF^ and produce it to meet the principal plane 
in C. Take a point D on the other principal plane the same distance 
from the axis that C is, and draw a ray qU through it parallel to the 
axis. This ray is the conjugate of Cp, for since Cp goes through the 
focus in the object space, its conjugate in the image space must be 
parallel to the axis. Thus q is fully detef mined. 
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Fig. 47 shows another way of proceeding. The ray Ag conjugate 
to pB is found in the same way as before* Then a straight line is 
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(Jrawn joining jp to Nj, the nodal point of the object space, and through 
No, the nodal point of the image space, is drawn parallel to 
The point in which it cuts AF2, that is, q, is the image of p. 

The cardinal points may be obtained either by experiment or 
calculation. They do not require to occur in any particular order. 

In what follows we shall confine our attention chiefly to systems, 
in which air is the initial and final medium, and consequently shall 
have usually to speak of the equivalent planes instead of the principal 
planes and nodal points of the 
system. 

The Thick Lens. Let E1G1G2E2 

be a ray which passes through a 
thick lens undeviated. Let C be 
the optical centre of the lens 
(cf. p. 28 ) and C^, C2 the centres 
of curvature of its two surfaces. 

Produce E^G^ to meet the axis in Nj and produce E2G2 to meet the 
axis in N2. 

In ACiG[Ni sin C]GiNi : sin G]CiC : : C^Nj : G]^N]., In ACiGjC 
sin CiGiC : sin G|C|C : : C^C : CG]. Hence, eliminating sin GiCiC we 
obtain 

sin Cj[GjN( G]C CiN^ 
sin CxGiC GjNi CiC 

Put / CiGiNi is equal to the angle of incidence at Gi and /_CiGiC is 
(•(jual to the angle of refraction at Gj. Hence 

sin C]GiN| _ 
sin CjGj^C 

where /x is the index of refraction of the glass of the lens. 

Let the point G^ move down the siudace of the lens to Ai. As it 
does so, the point moves along the axis. The limiting position of 
Nj when G] reaches Ai is the nodal point of the object, space. We have 

^Gi^C,Ni 
^ GjN] CjC 

In the limit this becomes 

AjC CiNi 
^ AjN| CjC 

If the radius of curvature is great in comparison with the thickness 
of the lens CiNi may be put equal to CiC. Then 
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Similarly it may be shown that , 

A2C 

Thus in a S 3 mimetrical double-convex lens of index of refraction 
1-52 the nodal points and consequently the equivalent planes are 
situated inside the lens approximately one-third of its thickness from 
esuch surface. The same holds true for a symmetrical double-concave 
lens. 

In the case of a plano-convex or plano-concave lens of index of 
refraction p one of the nodal points is obviously in the point where the 
axis meets the curved surface, and coincides with the optical centrip of 
the lens. If t is the thickness of the lens, the other nodal point i^in 
the len§ and situated from the first. The one nodal po^nt 

is of course the image of the other, and the lens in this case acts simply 
as a plane parallel slab of glass with a point object placed close up to 
one of its faces. 

In the case of a meniscus lens or an unsymmetrical double-convex 
or double-concave lens the position of the optical centre of the lens 
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can easily be found graphically, and the equivalent planes can be shown 
in the same way to divide the distances from it to the surfaces of the 
lens in the ratio /x- 1 to 1, being of course nearer the optical centre. 

The positions of tlie equivalent planes in some typical cases are 
shown in Fig. 49. 

§ To find the equivalent focal length of a thick lens we set out from 
equations (5) and (6) of p. 26. They are 

ft 1 _/x — 1 

s u rj ’ 

1 

V s-\-t 

where u is the distance of the object from the first face, s the distance 
of the first image from the first face, and v the distance of the final 
image from the second face. Previously t was neglected in comparison 
with s, but this simplification is now no longer admissible. 
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The equations can be written : — 
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ri u 




11 -jx 
V r.y 


Hence on eliminating s we obtain 


t= 


11-/1 /i-l 1' 


which gives 


1*1 '2 J I n J I. 




'2 J 


or 

uv> 


I' _ i|h. J ' (/*zL)+ iL. 5=0, 

r^r2 ri } ]jm J /i 

Denote the coefficients for convenience by A, B, C, D ; then tlie equa- 
tion may be written 

CvH- D=0 .... (18) 

It may easily be shown that BC-AD=-1. Equation (18) can be 
written 


or 


B C BC BC-AD 
“ + a“-"a”a2'-'4= ' 

(“+ 9 ('’^')'-a= 


(19) 


C B 

By comparison with (12) w + ^ — 0 and v + ^ = 0 obvion.sly give the 
focal planes of the lens and the equivalent focal length i^s given by 

/ Vl ^2 / 

There is no ambiguity in the 
sign since, when t = must 
reduce to its value for a thin 
lens. Note that in equation 
(19) w and v are not measured 
from the same point. 

The equivalent focal 
length of a thick plano-con- 
vex or plano-concave lens can be found very easily without having 
recourse to the above formula. For consider Fig. 50. Let DA be 


Fia. 60 . 
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an incident ray parallel to the axis. It passes through the plane 
surface without suffering any deviation. To apply the formula 

V u r 

to the second surface we must write A *'2 — 1 This 

gives 

r 

v=~ 

Hence CF=:r/(l -p,), and since C is the nodal point of th» imfige 
space, CF is the focal length of the lens. 

Spherical Lens. In the Ctase of a spherical lens surrounded ^y 
air it is clear that the two nodal points coincide at the centre of the 
s])here, and that consequently the two principal ])lanes coincide 
with the diametral plane there. 

To find the equivalent focal length consider a ray DA entering the 
lens at A, leaving it at B, and intersecting the axis at F. Let be the 

angle of incidence and 6 
tlie angle of refraction at 
A, let r be the radius of 
the sphere and p the 
index of refraction of the 
material of whicn it is com- 
posed. Then / ABC — 6 and 
/^EBF--0 ; also since AC is 
inclined at a small angle to the axis, angles (f> and 6 are small, 
and instead of sin <jfr=p sin d we may write ZACC- (/>; 

consequently / BCF -- tt - /IBCA - ~ 77 ~ (tt - 26) - 0 -- 29~<fi and 

hence ZBFC- 2 (<A - 
In AFBC 

FC sin FBC_ sin _ 0 
BC ”” sin BFC “ 2(^ ~ ^(0 

since the angles are small. Hence the equivalent focal length FC 

_Rn K__ 

2(<l>-0j 2(^-i)- 

Cardinal Points of a Spherical Refracting Surface. Let the 

medium left of the spherical surface have the index of refraction p 
and let the medium right of the surface have the index of refrac- 
tion 1. Then it is clear both nodal points concide in N, the centre 
of curvature of the surface. As in this case the initial and final 
media are not the same, the principal planes do not pass through the 
nodal points. 
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'^From the formula 

/^_ 1_M-1 

V u r 

by making in succession u and v ijifinite, we find tliat tlie focal planes 
of the image and object sj)aces are at and Fj where AF 2 =ur/(u- 1) 
and AFi= -r/(jLt,- 1). The 

principal planes coincide \ 

and pass through A. Fj Ti Ta” F, 

Jn the case of a s]3herical 52 

mirror the nodal points coin- 
cide with the centre of curvature of tlie mirror, the two principal 
])lanes with its surface anci the focal planes with its focus. In the 
case of a mirror BC-AD is j)ositive in equation (12), and fi and /2 
as defined in (14) are equal and have the same sign. 

Two Thin Lenses. In the case of two thin lenses on the same axis 
separated by a distance d the focal planes, the equivalent focal length, 
and the nodal points can all be found very easily by graphical con- 
struction. 

Let be the focal length of the first lens and (f >2 the focal length 
of the second. Let LB (Fig. 53) be a ray incident on the first lens 



parallel to the axis. Then after refraction it passes through Fj, the 
focus of the first lens. 

Now find the image of B produced by the second lens in the usual 
manner, that is by drawing two rays through it, one parallel to the 
axis which passes after refraction through Fg, the focus of the second 
lens and another BA 2 through the centre of the second lens. These 
two rays meet in E ; therefore E is the image of B produced by the 
second lens. Consequently EG gives the direction of BG after refrac- 
tion by the second lens and the point F, where EG meets the axis, is 
the focus of the image space. 

Let EG cut BC in D and draw DH perpendicular to the axis to meet 
it in H. The plane DH is then the equivalent plane of the image 
space, since the line DH obviously gives the distance from the axis at 
which LB meets the equivalent plane of the object space. HF is 
consequently the equivalent focal length of the system. 
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Since the lines CA2, DF, and BFi meet in a point and CB and F1A2 
are parallel 

CD CB _ d 

FA2“FiA2~~^7^ ‘ 

Similarly, since CF2, DF, and BA2 meet in a point 

DB CB d 
FA 2 ^2^2 ~ 02 

Hence adding ( 20 ) and ( 21 ) we obtain 

d d 
02 


CD DB 
FA, “ 




or 


2 F A2 — <f>i — d 

CB — d{<j>Y "h 02 + d^ 

fX>' 


which gives 


FA.::^: - 


(20) 


(21) 


(^1 + 

(<f>\ _ 

The equivalent, fucal h'ligt.h of the system is then given by 
HF^ HA2+ A^F^- DC+ A.F=r A 2 F (1 + DC/A^F) 

_ (01 ^ <002 , 


01 + 0 

. 0102 




( 20 ) 


01 02 ^ 


Tlie nodal points can be found more directly as follows. Let KJ 
be a focal plane of the lens A^Bi and MIG a focal plane of the lens 
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A2B2. Through the centres of the lenses draw any two parallel rays 
A^J and A2MI to meet these planes in J and Ml. Join JMI and let it cut 
the two lenses in B^ at^id B2. Through Bj^ and B2 draw BiN^ and B2N2 
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parallel to the first two rays to meet the axis in Ni and Ng. Then the 
ray EB^ after refraction by the first lens must take the direction 
since it meets the ray PA^ in J. Similarly the ray B 1 B 2 must take the 
direction B 2 L after refraction by the second lens. Consequently EBXB 2 L 
is the course of a ray through the system, Nj is the nodal point of the 
object space, and N 2 the nodal point of the image space. 


Now 

Hence 

Similarly 


AiNi_PE_JBi_KAx_ <f:i 
AiAa’PM”^"" KG + d 


AiNx = 


^ 

<f>i + <f>2'\~d 


A 2 N 2 - 




<l>i + <f>2 d 


Fig. 55 shows the variation in the position of the equivalent planes 
and focal planes of a system of two thin, convex lenses as the distance 


n 
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between them is gradually increased. In it <f>i and 4*2 taken 
respectively as - 3 and - 1, and d is given in succession the values of 
•5, 1-5, 2-5, 4-0, 5-5, and 7-(). The lens, the focal length of which is 
denoted by is on the left. 
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It will be noticed that in the first j^osition the equivalent planes 
are crossed and that, as the separation of the lenses increases, the 
equivalent planes move further apart, while at the game time the 
equivalent focal length becomes greater. In the second and third 
figures the focus of the object space is virtual. 

In the fourth case, which represents the telescope, the lens on the 
right being the object glass, the cardinal points are all at infinity, and 
parallel light entering the system always emerges as parallel light. 

In the fifth and sixth cases the character of the system has changed, 
the equivalent planes reappearing at infinity on the sides opposite 
to those on which they disappeared, while the focal length has changed 
sign. The sixth case represents the compound microscope, the lensi on 
the left being the object glass. In order to make the connection 
with the telescope and the microscope evident, in the fourth case the 
paths of the rays and in the sixth case the images are shown by dotted 
lines. 

Telescopic Systems. If A is zero in the fundamental equation (12) 
we obtain 

Bxi-{ 0x0 4- D = 0 

and find that if Xi is infinite, X2 is infinite, and vice versa. Conse- 
quently light which enters the system parallel emerges ])arallel. In 
this case the system is said to be telescopic. It is exemplified by tJie 
fourth case in Fig. 55. I 


EXAMPLES 

(1) Prove Helmholtz’s law of magnification for the case of reflection at a con- 
cave or convex spherical surface. 

(2) An object is displaced a small distance du along the axis of a thin lens. 
Find an expression for the corresponding displacement dv of the image. If du 
is the length of an object placed along the axis, dv is the hingth of the correspond- 
ing image and the ratio dv/du may be referred to as the longitudinal magnifica- 
tion. Show that it is equal to the square of the ordinary lateral magnification. 

(3) Prove that if an object be at such a distance from a thick convex lens that 
it forms an image of equal size at the other side, the distance from object to image, 
minus the distance between the two principal points, is equal to four times the 
focal length. 

(4) On one side of a bi-convex thin lens the medium is water ; on the other 
side it is air. The radii of curvature of the two faces of the lens are each equal 
to 20 cms. and it is made of glass of index of refraction 1-52. Find the positions 
of the focal pianos, principal planes, and nodal points. 

(5) A glass sphere has an index of refraction 1-5 and radius of curvature 
2 cms. Where will it form an image of an object distant 5 cms. from the centre 
of the sphere, and what will be the magnification of this image ? 

(6) On one side of a spherical glass lens of radius 1 cm. and index of refraction 
1 '52 the medium is air and on the other side it is water. Find the positions of the 
focal planes, principal planes, and nodal points, and use them to find the positions 
and magnifications of the image, when the object is situated in air (a) 4 cms., 
(6) 1-5 cms. from the centre of the sphere. 
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(7) Solve the second part of the preceding question by applying the formula for 
refraction at a spherical surface to each of the surfaces of the lens in succession. 

(8) Show that if / is the focal length of a lens combination capable of giving a 
real image, and if the lens combination is placed so as t-o give an imago of an 
object on a screen 1 metre distant from the principal plane of the image space, 
then the magnification of the image will be 100//- 1. 

(9) A glass hemisphere of radius r and refractive index p is treated as a lens, 
rays passing through it being limited to those nearly coinciding with the axis. 
Show that one principal point coincides with the interKection of the convex 
surface with the axis, while the other principal point is within the lens at a 
distance r//x from the plane surface. Prove also that the focal length of the lens 
is equal to r/(l — ^). 

(10) A plano-convex lens of glass of index of refraction 1-52 and radius of 
curvature 24 cms. is 2 cms. thick measured along the axis. Calculate its focal 
length, and find the position of the image w'hen the object is distant 50 cms. from 
the convex surface (a) on the convex side, (h) on the plane side. 

(11) If in the case of the lens described in the previous question the medium 
on the curved face is water and on the other face air, find the situation of the 
cardinal points, and calculate the positions of the image when the object is 
situated in air 50 cms. distant from the plane face. 

(12) What does the formula for the equivalent focal length of a system of 
two coaxal thin lenses become, when the space between them is filled with 
water ? 

(13) Two similar plano-convex lenses are placed with their plane faces together 
and then drawn apart to a short distance. Show that, when separated, the 
combination has a greater focal length than when they are in contact. Show 
also that, when separated, the positions of the principal foci are nearer to the 
respective curved surfaces than when the lenses were in contact. 

(14) An object is placed on the axis of a concave mirror beyond the focus 
and a plate of glass of thickness t and refractive index /x inteiposed between 
the focus and the mirror, the axis of the mirror being normal to the plat<?. Show 
that the effect on the position of the image is the same as if the mirror had been 
displaced through a distance <(/i— l)//i- towards the object. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEFECTS OF THE IMAGE 








In Cliaptei II we assumed that the rays falling on the mirror^ and 
lenses lay near the axis and were only slightly inclined to the latter. 
In this case a point image is formed of a point object. It is Wow 
necessary to drop the restriction and inquire what happens when' the 
rays are inclined to the axis at a considerable angle. 

Let AB represent 
B a section of a con- 

cave spherical mir- 
ror, let C be its 
centre of curvature, 
and let P be a point 
object. Then if rays 
be drawn diverging 
from itat all angles, 
by making their 
angles of reflection 
P equal to their angles 

Fig. 66. of incidence they 

may be found 

graphically to occupy after reflection the positions shown in the figure. 

Only the rays reflected from the neighbourhood of A pass through 
the image of P at Q ; the others intersect the axis between A and Q. 
Any two rays reflected from neighbouring points of the mirror inter- 
sect each other before reaching the axis and these points of intersection 
lie on a curve termed the caustic curve. All the reflected rays touch 
this curve and it has a cusp at Q. The form of the caustic alters, of 
course, if P moves along the axis. Owing to the reflected rays coming 
closer together at the caustic, a bright curve-is formed on a piece of 
paper or other white surface there. A familiar example of this is 
nearly horizontal sunlight shining into a teacup filled almost to the 
top with milk. Here the inside of the cup acts as mirror. A better 
way of producing the caustic is by means of a piece of polished steel 
spring bent circular and placed on a drawing-board. 

If Fig. 56 be rotated about AP as axis, instead of a plane pencil of 
rays we have a solid conical pencil diverging from P and the caustic 
curve traces out a surface called the caustic surface. Also all the 
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rays which diverge from P at the same angle with the axis pass after 
reflection through the same point on the axis. There will conse- 
quently be a bright line on the axis from A to Q, and this line may be 
regarded as part of the caustic surface. The experiment with the 
teacup is apt to produce a false impression about the caustic produced 
by a spherical mirror. The teacup being cylindrical does not produce 
the bright line AQ. 

In Fig. 57 DD' represents a section of a smaller portion of the same 
spherical mirror. The 
rays DG and D'G from 
the margin of the mirror 
intersect in G while Q, 
as before, is the image 
formed by rays inclined 
at a small angle to the 
axis. The caustic is A 
shown by the broken 
curve. 

If a screen were placed 
at LL' to receive the 
light, it would be illumi- 
nated by a circular patch 

with a bright edge. If Fio. 67. 

it were moved towards 



G the patch would contract ; at G a bright spot would appear in the 
centre. At KK' the patch would have reached its smallest diameter ; 
thereafter a d imm er zone would appear on the outside and the whole 
patch would increase in size while its central bright part would 
contract. Finally at Q we would have a brilliant point of light 
surrounded by a dim circular disc. 

The circle KK' is called the circle of least confusion and may be 
regarded as the nearest approach to an image of the luminous point 
formed by the mirror. The distance GQ is called the longitudinal 
spherical aberration, or simply the aberration of the marginal ray DG, 
while QE is called its lateral spherical aberration. 



Fig. 68. 


Spherical Aberration 
of a Concave Mirror. 

To find the magnitude 
of the aberration con- 
sider Fig. 58 in which 
P is the object, C the 
centre of curvature, and 
Q' the point in which a 
ray diverging at a wide 


angle from the axis meets it after reflection. Let AP=w, AC=r, and 
AQ' = i;\ Also let AB = A, a quantity such that the cube and higher 
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powers of hjr may be neglected. It is immaterial therefore whether 
we measure h along the arc or take it to represent the perpendicular 
distance of B from the axis. 


In ABCP 


sin CBP 
PB“sin PCB' 


InABQ'C 

BQ sin BCQ 

But Z_CBP= Z.Q'BC and sin PCB = sin BCQ'. 

CP O'C 

Th ercforc — = 

PB BQ' 

Now PB2 = CP2 + CB2 H- 2CP.CB cos ACB 


Therefore 


= (u - r)2 + r2 -I- - r) cos - 

h A.2 

and cos -=1 - „ to the order of approximation adopted. 

f 2/“ 


Hence 


PB2 = w2_ 




and PB = w|l - approximately. 

Similarly Q'B = i/|l “ " “/ j approximately. 

From (22) CP.BQ' = Q'C.PB. This gives on substitution 


{u - r)t/4 1 - 


\r V ] 2v' 


■■{r-v')u< 1 


\r uj 2u 




if each side be divided by uv'r. Hence 


v' u r \r u)\v' r/\u v/2 


Since Ifi is small, we can substitute v for v' in its coefficient, where 
V denotes the image distance for rays inclined at a small angle to the 
112 

axis. Then, since - + - = equation (23) becomes 


V u r \r u) T 


. ( 24 ) 


This equation gives the position of Q'. 
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Tlie aberration of the ray BQ', v' - v, is equal to 



on putting v — v'. 

Astigmatic Reflection at a Concave Mirror. Let BD be a section 
of a small portion of a concave spherical mirror of centre of curvature 
C, and let rays PB and PD from a luminous point P be incident on the 



Fig, 69 . 


mirror at a large angle with the axis. After reflection let the ray PB 
meet the axis in Q, and let the ray PD meet BQ in T and the axis in S. 
denote angles BPC, BCQ, and BQA by a, j8, and y, and let angles DPB, 
DCB, and DTB be da, dj9, and dy. Let BP = w, BT='y], BQ=V 2 , and 
CB = r, and denote the angles of incidence and reflection at B by 

Then AQBP = AQBC + ACBP, 

which gives v<.yU sin sin <}> + ru sin (f> 

on omitting the common factor Divide throughout by sin ^ 
and we obtain 

‘ + ... ( 25 ) 

U 1)2 T 

From D draw DE perpendicular to BP. Then since da is small, 
DE=DPda = wda. Since BD is small we may regard it as straight. 
ABDE=:<^. Consequently DE = BD cos 0. Thus i^a=BD cos </> 


or 


da= 


dy= 


BD cos (f> 
u 

BD cos <f> 

f 


Similarly 
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while ‘ 




BD 


Now Hence a+)/=2j8. This relation must hold also 

for the increments of a, p, and y ; thus 

. da + dy—2dp, 


or 


BD cos cos 2£D 

u Vi r 


On dividing by BD cos (/> we thus obtain 

1 1 2 

-+ — T 

u Vi r cos <p 


(26) 


Now rotate the diagram through a small angle about AP. The 
results hold for every instantaneous position. BD sweeps out an 
clement of area, approximately rectangular in shape. The triangle 
PBD sweeps out a solid pencil of rays diverging from the point P. The 
point T traces out a short line, and the reflected rays pass through 
this line and the axis. This is shown more effectively in Fig. 60 where 
BDD'B" is the element of area traced out by BD, TT' the line traced 
out by the point T, and SQ the axis. 



Thus a pencil of rays, which diverges from a point, after oblique 
reflection at an element of a concave mirror converges to two short 
lines, one perpendicular to the plane containing the principal ray of 
the pencil and the centre of curvature of the mirror and the other in 
this plane. These lines are known as the focal lines, TT' being chilled 
the &st focal line and SQ the second focal line, and their positions 
are given by equations (26) and (25). 

If a screen is placed in the way of the pencil near a focal line, an 
irregular patch of light is produced, either the length or the breadth 
of which is extremely small. But at a certain place between the 
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focal lines the length and the breadth of the patch are equal. This 
place is known as the circle of least confusion, because in the general 
case the patch is approximately circular there. It may be regarded 
as a blurred image of the point P, the nearest approach to an image 
formed by the reflected pencil. 

A pencil such as that represented in Fig. 60, which does not any- 
where pass through a point, is called an astigmatic^ pencil from the 
Greek words a not and stigrna a point. The distance between the 
foeal lines is called the astigmatic difference. It is given by 


/I 1\ 

V2-Vi=VyV^\ I 

/ 2 2 cos d>\ 

= ViV2[ 2 ^ 

\r cos <f> 5* / 


_2ViV2 


sin (fi tan (f>. 


It thus increases very rapidly with the angle of incidence. 

Curvature and Distortion, yo far we have been concerned with 
point objects. Fig. 61 represents a line object at P, and if the positions 
of the images of every point on it formed by the concave mirror in 
the diagram are calculated by the elementary formula, they are found 
to lie along the curved inverted arrow at Q. If a screen SS' with a 
small aperture is placed as shown at the centre of curvature of the 
mirror, then the image of every point in P is formed only by a thin 
centric pencil, and the defects due to spherical aberration and astig- 
matism are entirely elimi- 
nated at the expense of the 
brightness of the image. 

This is an interesting ex- 
ample of the influence of a 
stop at the right place. 

Owing to all the points in 
the object not being at the 
same distance from t 
mirror, as measured along 
the straight line through 
the centre of curvature, the 
magnification of the ends 
of the object is different from the magnification of its middle. • 

In this case, therefore, we have two new defects, curvature and 
distortion of the image. 

The caustic formed by reflection at a convex spherical mirror, the 
aberration of the marginal ray and the astigmatic reflection of a thin 
pencil at a convex mirror can all be treated in the same way as in the 
corresponding case for the concave mirror. 



Pig. 61 . 
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Retraction of a Wide Angle Pencil at a Spherical Surface. Just 
iiH in the analogous case of reflection, if a wide angle pencil of rays 
diverges from a point and is refracted at a spherical surface, after 
refraction the rays do not pass through a point but touch a caustic 
surface which has a cusp on the axis, and we have the same pheno- 
mena of aberration and the circle of least confusion. 

To find the position in which the marginal ray meets the axis 
after refraction consider Fig. G2. PB is a ray incident from air on the 

spherical surface AB 

“ medium of index 

/ refraction /x. C is 

/ centre of curya- 

/ surface, 

aI >£■ BQ' is the path of the 

Fia. 62. ray after refraction 

])rodiiced back, and A 

denotes the distance AB. As on p. 51, A is a quantity such that 
the cube and higher powers of A/r may be neglected. Let AP = u, 
AQ' — v', and AC — r. 


Then in ABCP 


and in ABCQ' 


CP _ sin CBP 
PB~sin PCB 

CQ'_8in CBQ' 

Q'B~sin Q'CB' 

CP CQ' 

sin CBP — u sin CBQ'. Hence 

^ ^ PB ^Q'B 

p,CQ'.PB-CP.Q'B 

BP2 = BC2 + CP2 + 2BC.CP cos ACB 

= r2 -h (u - r)2 + 2r(u - r) cos ^ 


- r2 + (i/ - r)2 + 2r{u - r ) 
of approximation involved 


to the order 


Hence, remembering that is small, we obtain 


and similarly 
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Substitution in (27) gives 


or 


% - \=iizl + /I _ 1 \ A _ l\ / i _ 

v' u r \r v/\r ii)\v' uj 2 


Since is small, it is permissible to substitute v for v' in the co- 
efficient of whore v is the image distance for rays inclined at a 
small angle to the axis given by 


^ 1 1 
V u r 


Hence the equation determining the position of Q' becomes 

1 ^ - ]:i‘('A4 (!L- 1 

v' V r u] V/, r u ) 2 






Spherical Aberration of a Thin Lens. Let us api)ly equation (28) 
to both sides of a lens of negligible thickness. In conformity with 
the notation of Chapter IT let u be the distance of the object, r^, r 2 the 
radii of curvature of the first and second faces, /x the index of re- 
fraction of the material of the lens, s the distance of the point where 
the direction of the marginal ray cuts the axis after the first refraction, 
and v' the corresponding distance after the second refraction. 

Then for the first refraction 

|Li 1^/x-l ^ /Lt-l/j 1\2/1 
s u Ti /i,2 \ri ii) \ri u I 2 

For the second refraction, on the supposition that the direction of the 
ray is reversed, 

^]/i _i y-i/i 

By subtraction 

v' U ^ VI ^2. 

V 2 W \H /J2 
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In the coefficient of instead of v' it is permissible to use v the 
value for axial rays, which is given by the equation 



The aberration of the marginal ray, v' — v, 

= /I _ nw= a - 

v'/ I \rj u/ \r] u / 

V/-2 vj \r 2 / J 2 


\ 


. (29) 


Spherical Aberration of a Thin Lens when the Object is at 
Inflnity. Write w=oo, v—f in (29). Then the expression becomes 


_/i _nvi 

U 7) V 2 /"/ J 2 • 

Put (T = r^lr 2 ; then by means of the equations | 

f Vl ^ 2 / 

eliminate and 7-2 from (30). The result is 


(30) 

(31) 


- h-{2 - 2/x2 + ^3 + + 2^2 _ 2^3) (y2^3} 

/2,x(;x- 1)2(1 -a)2 • • 

If the lens is double-convex or double-concave cr is negative ; if 
it is convexo-concave or concavo-convex a is positive. 

If the expression within the bracket in the numerator is regarded 
as a quadratic function of a, the discriminant is 

(fX + 2/x2 - 2/x3)2 - 4/x3(2 - 2/x2 + ^3) 

=,.2(1-4^). 


As /X varies in practice only between 1*5 and 2, this is always negative. 
The zeros of the function are consequently imaginary and it does 
not change sign as a varies. But it is positive when tT = 0 ; hence it is 
always positive and v' — v ha® consequently the same sign as — 
Thus the marginal rays always come to a focus nearer the lens than the 
axial rays do, no matter what the ratio of the radii of curvature is. 
The aberration can never be made zero in the case of a single thin 
lens, but a convex and a concave lens can be combined so that the 
aberration of the combination is zero. 
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Let us suppose that h, /, and ft are given, and that it is required to 
find for what value of a the aberration is a minimum. Differentiating 
(32) with reference to o' and equating the result to zero we find 


2/ i2-/ll-4 
/x(l + 2^) 


(33) 


This obviously gives a minimum since it is the only turning value and 
the expression is infinite for (t=1. If /x be put equal to 1-5 in (33), 
G becomes -I, and if ft be put equal to 2, ct is 4-^. In both cases, 
according to (31), Ti must have the same sign as /. Consequently, 
if the lens is to be convex, in the first case it must be- double-convex 
with the light incident first on the more curved face, and in the 
second case it must be a convex meniscus with the light incident first 
on the more curved face. A lens, the ratio of the curvatures of 
which is chosen so as to make the spherical aberration a minimum, is 
termed a crossed lens. 

The following figures taken from Drude’s “ Optics ” show how the 
longitudinal aberration varies with ft and tj, when / and A, the focal 
length and radius of the lens, are kept at the constant values of 1 metre 
and 10 centimetres. 


Shape of Lens 


=1-5 

A* 

=20 

a 

Aberration 

a 

Aberration 

Front surface plane . 

00 

4-5 cms. 

00 

2-0 cms. 

Symmetrical . 

-1 

1(>7 „ 

— 1 

1-0 cm. 

Back surface plane . 

0 

11b „ 

0 

■50 „ 

Most favourable form 

_L 

(> 

107 


■44 


It will be noticed from the table that the crossed lens has not much 
advantage over the plano-convex lens, and also that increasing the 
index of refraction diminishes the aberration considerably. 

Reversing the plano-convex lens has a great effect on its spherical 
aberration. This is to be expected from elementary considerations. 
When the parallel rays fall first on the plane face, all the refraction 
takes place at the curved face ; when they fall first on the curved face, 
the refraction is distributed between the two faces and it is not 
necessary for the -angle of incidence to be so great. The elementary 
theory which ignores aberration assumes (f>=ftO for sin (f>—ft sin 6. 

Let us take in the next term in the expansion, and assume ™ j 


Then the error in the first approximation, namel)^ 
J(^3 -/x0*), is much more than doubled when (f> is doubled. 
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The Sine Condition. Even if a lens system is designed so as to 
produce an image of a point free from aberration when a wide angle 
pencil is used, it does not follow that it will give under the same con- 
ditions a clear image of an element of area surrounding the point. 
For this there is necessary an additional condition, called the sine 
condition, connecting the sines of the angles of divergence of conjugate 
rays through the point and its image. 

Let Qg be a sharp image of a small object Pjo, produced by means 
of a wide angle pencil. Let fii be the index of refraction of the medium 
in which the object is situated, and ^2 index of refraction of the 
medium in which the image is situated. 

Draw through P two rays, one, PA, along the axis and one, PR 
making a large angle with the positive direction of the axis, to meet, 
after refraction in Q. Similarly draw through p two rays, one, 
pC, parallel to the axis and one, jpD, parallel to PB, to meet after re- 
fraction in q. The object and image arc so small that QB' and ?D' 



may be supposed to make the same angle a2 with QA'. From P draw 
PN perpendicular to and from Q draw QM perpendicular to ^D'. 

Since F is the focus of the rays pC and PA, the path pCC'F is optically 
equal to the path PAA'F. Since Qg is small and perpendicular to QF, 
QF=g'F to the first order of small quantities. Consequently PAA'FQ — 
pCC'Fj optically. 

Since Q is the image of P, PAA'FQ = PBB'F'Q optically, and since q 
is the image of p, ^CC'Fg'=pDD'F'g optically. But PAA'FQ— pCC'F^ 
optically. Hence PBB'F'Q^^DD'F'^' optically. 

Since F' is the focus of the rays and PB, the paths NDD'F' 
and PBB'F' are optically equal. Also since QM is small and perpen- 
dicular to jD', F'Q=F'M to the first order of small quantities. Hence 
NDD'F'M=:rPBB'F'Q optically. 

Combining this result with the former one pDD'F'g= NDD'F'M 
optically. The parts at the ends, pN and (7M, must therefore have the 
same optical length, i.e. 

pLip\\=pL 2 ql^. 

Let Pp=yi and Qg'=2/2- Then pW = ?p sin pPN=j/i sin and 
jM = Qg' sin jQM = y2 sin ao. Hence 

Piyi sin ai =^^2112 ^2? 
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which is the sine condition. The above method of proof is due to 
Hockin. When the angles are small, the sine condition coincides with 
Helmholtz’s magnification law. The proof of the latter holds, of 
course, only for small angles. 

A thin pencil diverging from a point on the axis of a lens and falling 
obliquely on an element of its surface is refracted astigmatically 
by the lens and forms two focal lines as in the corresponding case of 
the concave mirror. 

Chromatic Aberration. Hitherto we have assumed in dealing with 
lenses that the light is monochromatic. The index^ of refraction of all 
substances varies with the colour or wave-length of the light. It is 
usual in the tables to specify the index of refraction of a glass by 
giving its values for the Fraunhofer lines ; thus, for example, the 
following table gives the index of refraction of two glasses : — 


Name 


^1.- H'c 


Mo “Mr 

Mi)- 1 

JIard Crown 

1-5175 

•()()252 

i -00004 

■00484 

•01654 

Dense Flint 

1-G214 

•00491 

1 012:11 

•01046 

■02771 

The suffixes 

refer to the 

Fraunhofer lines, 

the wave- 

■lengths and 


colours of those employed being as follows : — 



Colour 

Wave-length 

c 

Red 

6-563 10-^ 1 

n 

Yellow 

6-893 

F 

Blno 

4-862 

G 1 

Violet 

4-308 


The indices of refraction of all glasses increase from the red to the 
violet. 

The focal length of a thin lens is given by 



If the different values of fi are substituted in this formula, we find 
that the focal length decreases as we pass along the spectrum from the 
red to the violet. Thus if a thin convex lens be used to form a real 
image of a white object, it forms a series of coloured images of slightly 
different size, situated at different distances from the lens, the violet 
image being nearest the lens and the red image farthest away. The 
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yellowish-green is the brightest part of the spectrum ; consequently 
if the image be focussed on a screen we unconsciously make the 
yellowish-green image sharp. Then, superimposed on it, are the 
other images all somewhat out of focus. The general effect is to give 
a blurred white image. This blurring of the image, due to the index 
of refraction being different for different colours, is termed chromatic 
aberration. 

If the screen be moved out of focus towards the lens, the edge of 
the image becomes tinged with red ; if it be moved out of focus the 
other way, the edge of the image becomes tinged with blue. For in 
the first case the red image is more out of focus, each point on the edge 
forming a red disc, and these discs extend beyond the blue point images^ 
and in the second case these conditions are reversed. \ 

Denoting the focal lengths for the lines C and F by and /, wel 
have 


and by subtraction 


h 


/c \^1 ^ 2 / 


Substitute for from equation (34). Then 

Vl »*2/ 

/f /c 
/ c “/f 

/c/f (/x-i)/ 


where /x and / denote any corresponding values of the index of refrac- 
tion and focal length. Let us now suppose that / is intermediate in 
value between /q and so that we may write as an approximation 
for/o/iT. Then 

.... (35) 

If the object is at infinity, the expression on the left gives the distance 
between the red and blue images divided by the focal length of the 
lens, and can be regarded as a measure of the chromatic aberration. 
Write 


H'C . 

'/Lt-l ’ 

this quantity is known as the dispersive power of the glass for the 
lines F and C. 
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In the case of a convex lens the red image is always farthest from 
the side of the incident light ; in the case of a concave lens, it is 
always nearest the side of the incident light. The question thus 
arises as to whether it is possible to combine a convex and a concave 
lens, so as to make the chromatic aberration in the one neutralise the 
same defect in the other. To this question Newton answered no. 
He believed that for a glass was always proportional to its 

refractivity, i.e. to /i-l, and that consequently a system free from 
aberration would act simply like a piece of glass with plane parallel 
sides, or, in other words, that the blurring of the different colours was 
essential to the image-forming properties of the lens. This view was, 
of course, wrong, but he was led to adopt it by his own observations 
on crown glass and water where the proportionality holds approxi- 
mately. 

Let us suppose that two thin coaxal lenses are placed in contact, 
that the focal length and dispersive power of the first are denoted by 
/ and V, while the focal length and dispersive power of the second are 
denoted by f' and v'. Then F, the focal length of the combination, is 
given for the C line by 


and for the F line by 


By subtraction we obtain 
1 

Fp Jf fc f F f C 


Fc fc f'c 

F, f , /'k 


111 11 


• or 


_/f , / 0 “/ 

F2 p ^ pr 


p 


writing for F^Fp, /^ for /c/p and/'^ for /'c/V the denominators. 
By means of (35) this last equation may be written 


■ F2 /7'' 


Thus if for two colours the relation 


. . • • • (30) 

holds, the images formed by light of these colours coincide in size and 
position, and the combination is said to be achromatic for these two 
colours. 

As an example on equation (36) let us suppose that a convex lens 
of focal length 35 cms., achromatic for the two lines C and F, is to be 
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made from the two glasses, the constants for which are given on p. 61. 
Then, if the light is coming from the right, we have the equations 

_ 1 ^1 1 

35~/V’ 

•01654 -02771 

“ / r 

the solution of which is/ = - 14-10 cms.,/' = 23-62 cms. The combina- 
tion must therefore consist of a convex lens of the crown glass of 
focal length 14-10 cms. and a concave lens of the flint glass of jfocal 
length 23-62 cms. The combination is, of course, achromatic only for 
the region for which it is calculated. A 

If we assume that the above values of / and /' are for the D line 
and calculate the values for the other colours we obtain the result$ in 
the following table : — \ 


/ 

r 

F 

C 1417 cms. 

23-80 cm8. 

35-02 cms. 

B 1410 „ 

23-62 

34-99 „ 

F 1304 „ 

23-15 „ 

35-05 „ 

G 13-81 „ 

22-79 ,, 

35-09 „ 


It will be observed that F varies much less with the wave-length than 
/ or/'. If the combination is for use in photography with ordinary 
plates, it should be corrected for the violet and ultra-violet. 

In the above achromatic doublet only the focal lengths, not the 
radii of curvature of the two component lenses, are prescribed. We 
have consequently a radius of curvature in each lens at our disposal. 
According to p. 59 the spherical aberration depends on the ratio of the 
radii of curvature of the two outside faces ; we can choose this ratio so 
as to make the spherical aberration a minimum. The remaining 
relation between the radii of curvature can be used to make the inside 
curvatures of the two lenses the same. They can then be cemented 
together, and an air space with its consequent loss of light by reflection 
avoided. 

If the convex component of the above doublet is equi-convex its 
radius of curvature is 14-6 eras., and if the concave component is plano- 
concave its- radius of curvature is also about 14-6 cms. The two 
lenses thus fit together and form a plano-convex combination. The 
latter shape, as has been seen, has a very low spherical aberration for 
parallel light. The object glasses of small telescopes are therefore 
very often made of an equi-convex crown glass lens cemented to a 
plano-concave flint glass lens, mounted so that the light is incident 
first on the crown glass lens. 
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Let us suppose that the diameter of the above achromatic doublet 
is 3-5 cms. Then its spherical aberration can be calculated by multiply- 
ing the values on p. 59 by i.e. by -087. For an index of 

refraction 1-5 this gives l-O mm., and for an index of refraction 2-0 it 
gives *4 mm. 

If three thin lenses made of glasses of different dispersive powers 
be combined into a single lens, the images formed by three different 
colours may be made to coincide. 

For, proceeding in the same way as on p. 63, we can obtain the 
equation 

Fr-F^ . . . 

/ /' 


where f is the focal length of the additional lens and v, v', v" are 
the dispersive powers for the two lines C and F. Similarly, if co, tu', 
to" denote the dispersive powers for the lines F and G, we have 


Fp-F, 

F2 


„ -t- - 


/ /' /" 


and if be chosen to satisfy the equations 

F f r r 

f rt 

r. ^ ^ V 

r n 

f r r 


(37) 


it is clear that the lens formed by the three thin lenses is achromatic 
for the lines 0, F, and G. Of course, owing to their form, equations 
(37) always give real values for /,/', and/". 

The chromatic error remaining in the image after it has been 
achromatised for two colours is often referred to as ‘‘ secondary 
spectrum.” It was diminished very considerably by the glasses intro- 
duced at Jena which have now been used for achromatisation for well 
over forty years. 


Chromatic Aberration of Two Thin Lenses separa|ted by a Finite 
Interval. Let /, /' be the focal lengths of the two letises and a the 
distance between them. Then by p. 46, F, the equivalent focal length 
of the combination, is given by 

F // ■ 

To make the system achromatic for two colours for any position of the 
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object, it would be necessary not only to give F the same value but 
also to give the equivalent planes the same positions for the two 
colours. This is impossible. It is even impossible to make the system 

achromatic for one position 
of the object. 

For, let Qg' be an image 
formed of Pp by the two 
lenses A and B, Ss being 
the intermediate image 
formed by the lens A. Let 
Let — AS=i;, BS = w', and ^Q = v'. 



Pp=^i, and 

Then 


Pi 

P 2 


and therefore 


P 2 

Ps 

Pi uu* 


If the images formed by the two colours coincide in position and 
size, w, v’ and P^jPi arc the same for both colours. Hence vlu' is the 
same for both colours. But the distance BA is fixed. Therefore the 
point S is the same for both colours, or in other words the lenses A 
and B must be achromatic themselves. 

Let the equivalent focal lengths of the combinatioi^for the C and 
F lines be denoted by F^j and Fj,. Then 

11 1 a 

fc / c /c/ c 


and 

whence by subtraction 


11 1 a 

/f / F fvf F 


1 


1 _ 1 1 _ 1 

/f fc f F / C fvf vf af C 


The last term is equal to 

®(/c/ c“/c/ F+/c/ F“/r/ f)_^(/u{/ c "'/ f}+/ f{/c“/f}) 

fvfvf zfc fvf vf jfc 

_a/ I _ 1 \ a n _l\ 
/fV F /c/ /c'/f fc) 

Hence in the same way as on p. 63 
Fq- 

F2 7V ' ff 
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Suppose now that the two lenses are made of the same glass and 
thatv'=v. Then 

i.e. if /+/'-l“2a = 0, the equivalent focal length of the system is con- 
stant, no matter what the value of j/ is. 

Thus if a system of two thin coaxal lenses made of the same glass 
is mounted with the distance between them numerically equal to half 
the sum of their focal lengths, the focal length of the combination is 
the same, not only for any two, but for all colours. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) A parallel beam is incident on a concave spherical mirror. Draw the 
caustic curve. 

(2) A con^'avc spherical mirror has a radius of curvature of 50 cms. A point 
object is situated on the axis 90 cms. from the surface of the mirror. Calculate 
the aberration for the rays which meet the surface of the mirror 2, 4, 6 and H cms. 
from the axis. 

(3) Investigate the case of astigmatic reflection at a convex mirror in exactly 
the same way as astigmatic reflection at a concave mirror is treated in the present 
chapter. 

(4) A concave mirror has a radius of curvature of 40 cms. and the diameter 
of its rim is 5 cms. A point object is 50 cms. distant from it in a direction making 
an angle of 45'" with the axis of the mirror. Find the jiositions of the focal lines 
and calculate their lengths, i.e. the lengths of the lines TT' and SQ in Fig. 60. 

(5) A small pencil of light diverges from a point in a medium of refractive 
index /x, is incident obliquely on the plane surface of this medium and then 
passes into air. Show that it aiipears to diverge from two local lines in the 
first medium distant Vj and v^. from the point of refraction, where iq and are 
given by 

u u cos- r 

^ fi cos- 1 

u IS the distance of the point object from the ])oint of refraction and i and r 
are the angles of in».idence and refraction. 

(The two focal lines are virtual in this case and hence cannot be received on a 
8cr(‘(‘n. But if a convex lens is used to form a real image of them, their existence 
can be demonstrated very neatly. The best way of iiroducing them is to employ 
a block of plate glass 4 inches by 3 inches by i inch or thereabouts, such as is used 
ip elementary experiments on refraction, and as point source to take a small hole 
in a metal jilate placed close up to one of the ends of the block with the filament 
of a glow' lamp directly behind the hole. The plate is arranged so that the path of 
the rays in it is as long as possible. After emerging from the plate the rays arc 
received by a convex lens which focusses them on a screen. The image is a straight 
line. By displacing the screen another straight line comes into focus at right 
angles to the first.) 

(6) Show that equation (28) reduces to (24) on the substitution of — 1 for p. 
Can all formulas dealing with reflection at a spherical surface be treated in this 
way as a particular case of refraction at the same surface ? 

(7) A convex lens of focal length 50 cms., achromatic for the lines D and F, 
is to be made from the two glasses, the data for which are given on p. 61. Find 
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the focal lengths of the components and calculate how far the combination is out 
for the wave-lengths C and G. 

(8) Light diverging from a point is refracted at a plane surface ; prove that 
the caustic curve is the evolute of a hyperbola if the point is in the less dense 
medium, and the evolute of an ellipse if the point is in the more dense medium. 

(9) The radii of curvature of both faces of a thin convex lens are the same 
and it is made of glass of refractive index 1-52. Derive an expression for the 
spherical aberration when the object is at a distance of twice the focal length 
from the lens, and verify it by experiment. 

(10) A table of the refractive indices of a number of optical glasses is given at 

the end of the book. Which two make the best achromatic doublet for the 
region of the spectrum from 0 to ^ ? Other things being equal, these glasses are 
to bo avoided which involve small values of / and consequently steep curves. 
Illustrate your result by numbers, assuming that the focal length of Lhe doublet 
is to be 100 cms. \ 



CHAPTER V 


ON DETERMINING THE CONSTANTS OF MIRRORS AND 

LENSES 


Optical Bench. The apparatus used most in physical laboratories 
for determining the focal lengths of lenses is the optical bench. 
Optical benches can be divided into two classes, those with wooden 
bases' and fittings and those with metal bases and fittings. The latter 
are much more expensive, are usually too elaborate, accuracy and 
labour being wasted on their construction where it is not wanted, and 
although indispensable for certain special uses, are not to be recom- 
mended for general purposes. 

Fig. 65 shows a very useful and simple wooden bench together 
with its fittings. The base is mahogany. At the side is a scale two 




metres long for reading the positions of the pieces. The stand A 
carries an incandescent electric lamp, in front of which is a wooden 
upright with a rectangular hole in it, across which are stretched cross- 
wires. These cross-wires are the object, and it is sometimes advisable 
to fasten a piece of tissue paper with drawing pins between the hole and 
the lamp to give a more uniform background to the object. Stand B is 
for carrying the lens or mirror ; it has a V-shaped top with a groove in 
it. C is a screen for receiving the image, consisting of an upright with 
0 j)iece of paper fastened on with drawing pins, D a similar screen with 
a hole in it also used for receiving images, and E a stand carrying a 
square of ground glass with a scale on it. The positions of the various 
stands can be read by marks on their bases. These marks may not 
be placed accurately, and so before taking a series of readings of the 
dii^tance between cross-wires and lens, for example, it is usual to place 
a rod of known length with one end touching the cross-wires and the 
other touching the lens and to compare the distance as read by the 
scale with the known length of the rod. If there is any difference, 
it should be employed as a correction to each reading of the series. 
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Focal Length of a Convex Lens. To find the focal length of a con- 
vex lens it is simply put on the stand B and an image of the cross- 
wires focussed on the screen. Then u and v, the distances of the 
cross-wires and screen from the lens, are measured and /is calculated by 
the formula 

1^11 
V u~f 

The length of one of the cross- wires and the length of its image can 
at the same time be measured by callipers and thus the linear magni- 
fication found. It should, of course, be equal to v/u. 

Another way of finding the focal length is to j)lace the lens at the 
middle of the bench and arrange the cross-wires and image screei at 
equal distanc’es from it. Then, in general, there will be no image 
formed. If now the distaiices of the cross-wires and image screen 
from the lens be gradually increased or decreased, their values being 
always Ifept equal to one another, positions will eventually be reached 
in wdiich a sharp image is formed on the screen. Then ii is numeri- 
cally equal to v and each is numerically equal to 2/. If d be the 
distance between the cross- wires and inlage screen, / is numerically 
equal to d/i. 

If d is numerically less than 4/, no real image is formed. If d is 
numerically greater than 4/, for every given position of the cross-wires 
and image screen two positions can be found for the hrp in which it 
gives a real image. This follows simply from the nature of the 
formula}, for they can be written arithmetically 

111 , 

V u f 

and thus ii and v can be interchanged without their form being altered. 
Thus, if originally u = l0 cms. and v- 15 cms., and if the cross-wires 
be kept fixed and the lens be moved out another 5 cms. so that u 
becomes 15 cms., v becomes 10 cms. and an image again appears on 
the screen. The magnification in the one case is the reci])rocal of the 
magnification in the other. 

If a be the distance between the two positions of the lens, a=v-u. 
But u ; hence 2v — d-\ a, 2u=d- a, and 

11 ^ 1 „ 2 ^ 2 _ U 
f V u d + a d-a d'^~a^ 


Hence, if d and a be measured, / can be calculated. This method is 
called the double- j)Osition method. 

A fourth method is simply to measure the distance from the lens 
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of the image of a lamp situated at a distance, which is great in com- 
parison with the focal length of the lens. 

Focal Length of ^ Concave Lens. If the object is real, the image 
produced by a concave lens is always virtual ; if the image is real, the 
object is always virtual. Consequently the focal length of a concave 
lens can never be determined by using it alone on the optical bench ; 
an auxiliary convex lens must be employed. 

There are two simple methods for determining the focal length of 
a concave lens. It is necessary for the first of these that the auxiliary 
convex lens should be more powerful, i.e. have a shorter focal length 
than the concave lens. For the second method any convex lens will do. 

In the first method the concave lens and auxiliary convex lens are 
placed together in close contact on stand B. The combination acts as 
a convex lens and its focal length F is determined. The focal length, 
/, of the convex lens alone is next determined. Then f\ the focal 
length of the concave lens, is given by the algebraic formula 

11 1 

Tlie sign of/' comes out different from the signs of F and/. 

In tlie second method the convex lens is first used alone to form 
an image Q of the cross-wires on the screen. The concave lens is 
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next mounted on anotlier stand similar to B and inserted at T between 
the convex lens and screen. The rays after passing through it become 
less convergent, and the screen has to be moved to S to bring the 
image again into focus. Tlius the focal length can be determined by 
the algebraic formula 

1 1 1 

/ / * 

V u 

where TS — v and TQ — w. 

In this case the object is virtual and the image real. 

Focal Length of a Concave Mirror. The focal length of a concave 
mirror is given by the formula 

1 ^ 2 ^]^! 
f r u V 

Hence / may be found simply by measuring r with the spherometer 
and dividing the result by 2. 
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It may be determined on the optical bench by using the screen D 
with the hole in it. This screen is placed between the mirror and 
cross-wires. The rays from the cross-wires faU on the mirror through 
the hole on the screen and are reflected to form an image on the screen. 
The mirror is given a slight tilt, otherwise the image would fall on 
the hole itself. Then, if u and xi are measured, /can be calculated. 

If the lamp is taken to a very great distance, v, of course, becomes 
equal to /. 

Another method consists in sticking a pin in the rectangular 
opening in stand D, as nearly in the plane of the paper as possible, 
and reversing the stand A so as to throw more light on the pin. Then, 
if the image of the pin be formed on the screen, u=v = r and /is half 
the distance of the screen from the mirror. \ 

Focal Length of a Mirror. The focal length or radius of curvature 
of a concave spherical mirror can also be determined by the following 
method, which is of interest because, unlike the methods in th^ 
preceding section, it can also be applied to a convex spherical mirror. 



A paper scale about 50 cms. long pasted on wood is mounted 
horizontally directly in front of the concave mirror (Fig. 67) about 
the same height above the table and two or three metres from it. 
Two metal strips A and B slide along the front of this scale. An 
image of AB, i.e. the distance between the strips, is produced at G, 
and if FH be this image, the points C, F, and A and the points C, H, and 
B are collinear, since the lengths of the object and image are in the 
ratio of their distances from the mirror. A telescope is placed with its 
object glass at E, the centre of AB, and focussed on FH. A small 
scale is fixed in front of and in contact with th^ mirror which is tilted 
so that, when viewed through the telescope, the image FH appears 
parallel to and touching the edge of this scale. The distance between 
the metal strips is adjusted so that the image FH appears to coincide 
with an exact number of divisions on this scale, I cms., say. Let r be 
the radius of curvature of the mirror, let AB = L and let CE = D ; then 
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If the mirror is convex 


r 


21U 

1-21 


This is the easiest of all the optical methods for determining the radius 
of curvature of a convex mirror. It should be noted that the small 
scale and the image must be in focus at the same time ; hence D must 
be large in comparison with r. 

To prove the formula for the case of the concave mirror let ; 

I, of course, is equal to ab. Then 

L_^ ^_D U-v D , 

r'FH " D 

by similar triangles. But 

112 

h — j 
U V r 

XT, X 1 D 2D 

therefore 1+-“.- 

V r 



Hence eliminating U/v between equations (38) and (39) we obtain 


2 + 

I T 


or 

the required relation. 


21D 

^“L + 2r 


Cylindrical Lenses. Let us suppose that the surfaces of a thin 
piece of glass are cylinders, the axes of which are parallel. Such a 
piece of glass is called a cylindrical lens. 

If a section be made of it by a plane at right angles to both axes, 
it has the same shape as the section of a lens with sj)herical surfaces. 
Consequently any pencil of rays diverging from a point in this plane 
is brought to a focus by the lens. On the other hand, the section by 
any plane parallel to the axes is the same as the section of a thin plate 
with parallel sides. Consequently a pencil of rays in this plane is 
unaffected by the lens. 

A cylindrical lens thus forms images only of lines parallel to the 
axes of its surfaces. If such a lens is placed on the optical bench with, 
its axes parallel to one of the cross-wires it forms a sharp image of 
that wire but no image at all of the other wire. As far as the other 
wire is concerned the lens acts merely as a plane parallel plate. 

With this limitation the focal lengths of cylindrical lenses and 
mirrors can be determined on the optical bench in the same way as 
the focal lengths of spherical lenses and mirrors. 

Magnification Methods for Determining Focal Lengths. The 

methods of determining the focal lengths of convex lenses given 
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hitherto are suitable only for thin lenses. The three methods which 
f oUow are suitable also for thick lenses or systems of lenses : — 

(1) Form an image on the optical bench. Denote the magnification 
i*y 'ilfhm tlx0 obj 0Ct £LTlcl 1 TYI 801*0011 b.X0d £llld dl 8 y)l£L 00 tb0 I 0 EI 8 

through a distanc© d, so as to give a clear image again. Let the 
magnification now be m'. Then 


(2) Abbe’s Method. Make the first magnification, m, unity or loss, 
keep the lens fixed, disjilace the image screen a distance d away from 
the lens and move the object until focus is again obtained. Tjet the 
magnification in the second case be m' . Then \ 


(3) Same as (2), only d in this case is the distance moved by the 
object and 

/= " ■ 

1 1 


To carry out the above methods on the bench shown on p. G9, two 
lantern slides were made by photography from a white paper scale, 
but in mounting them pieces of ground glass were used infeead of the 
cover glass, the ground side being next the photographic film. The 
two scales thus prepared were, of course, identical. One of them, 
mounted on the stand E, was used as object. It was illuminated 
by placing lamp A behind it, the lamp being turned round so that the 
wooden upright did not come between. The other scale mounted on a 
similar stand was used as image screen. The magnification was found 
by getting the image of the one scale dir(‘ctly below the other and 
finding how many divisions on the one corresponded to the whole 
length of the other. 

One advantage of the above methods is that the only length in- 
volved, d, is in every case not a distance between two objects but a 
displacement of one object, and the latter can be measured with much 
greater accuracy. 

To prove the three formulae let u and v in each case denote the 
distances of the object and image measured from their respective 
principal planes before the displacement, and let u and v' denote the 
same distances after the displacement. 

Then in each case we have 

i_a_i i_i_i 
V u f v' v! f 
?n' = v'lu\ 
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In the first and second cases we have 


d=v' -v=f{\ - m)—f{m ~ m'), 

i.e. . 

m - 7n' 

111 the third case 


I.e. 


f ■ 
1 1 


m m 


The Nodal Slide. The focal ])lanes of a system of lenses can be 
found very easily by sirn])ly letting a beam of ])arallel light fall on it 
from each side in succession and noting where the image is formed. 
Then, when the focal length is determined, the principal planes and 
nodal points can be found sim])ly by measuring off their distances 
from the focal planes. There is, however, an elegant method of 
determining the nodal points directly. 

The pro])erty of the nodal ])oints, it will be remembered, was, that 
if a ray of light passed through the one, its conjugate passed through 
the other, and further was always parallel to the incident ray. Sup- 
])ose now a beam of parallel rays is incident on the systenrin the ob- 
ject space, and that the system is pivoted so that it can rotate about 
the vertical through the nodal point of the image s[)ace. As it does 
so, the nodal point of the object spac>e describes a short arc and so 
different rays in turn pass through it. But the incident rays are all 
parallel, so the direction of the ray through the nodal point of the 
object space is always the same. Conseipiently the direction of the 
ray through the nodal point of the image space is always the same, and 
it the image is received on a screen, it remains stationary when the 
system is rotated. The distance from the screen to the axis of rotation 
gives, of course, the focal length of the system. 

To })ut the method into practice the lens system is mounted on a 
stand which is placed on a turntable, along one side of which is fixed 
a scale for reading the jiosition of the stand. Tliis apparatus is known 
as a nodal slide. Then the turntable is rotated for different positions 
of the stand on the scale. Unless the axis of rotation passes through 
the nodal point of the image space, the image moves on the screen. 
When the right position is passed, the direction of the motion of the 
image on the screen changes. 

More Accurate Method* of Determining Focal Length. Focal 
lengths are usually determined in a physical laboratory not for the 
numerical result, but for the purpose of teaching students the principles 
of optics. The lenses measured are usually spectacle lenses with a 
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focal length of 20 or 30 cms., because such lenses suit a two-metre 
optical bench well.. The methods for a convex lens on p. 70 give 
single results which agree to a millimetre for such lenses, but the 
magnification methods as used on p. 74 are not so accurate. If 
greater accuracy is really desired or if a method is wanted that will 
also give, for example, the equivalent focal length of a telescope eye- 
piece, recourse may be had to a more elaborate apparatus such as the 
Beck Lens Testing Bench. It ought to be pointed out, however, that 
by means of a vernier microscope such as is to be found in every 
laboratory, values of the focal length can be got which will compare 
favourably with those obtained by any other method. 

The method consists in the measurement of the aerial image of an 
object at a great distance. For camera lenses I have taken a hori- 
zontal 50 cm. scale distant 12 metres. It was illuminated by a lamp 
or even by Na light. For microscope objectives the distance should be 
much less. The vernier microscope should have both a horizontal 
and a vertical motion. The lens is mounted on a stand in front of it 
and the length of the image measured. If m is the magnification and 
d the distance of the object from the image, and if u and v are used 
arithmetically. 


and 


V 

m=-, d=u-\-v—iii\-\-m) 
u 

uv _ mu _ ift\d 
u-\-v 1-1- m (l-fm/2* 


» 


m being usually so small that the denominator may be made unity. 

A beauty of this method is that the percentage error of measure- 
ment is about the same for the lengths of the object and the image and 
for the distance d. 

So far the distance between the principal planes has been neglected, 
but from the first value of / it can be estimated,* the result subtracted 
from d, and a more accurate calculation made, d is so great that it 
does not require to be known very accurately. 

The method can be made applicable to a long focus lens by using 
distant objects and taking the angle between them with a sextant. 
Then, if the image length is I and the angle 2a, f is simply 1/(2 tan a). 


Investigation of the Aberrations ’ of a Lens. In deriving the 
formula connecting the positions of the object and image formed by 
a lens system, the angle which each ray makes with the axis is assumed 
to be so small that it may be put equal tctits sine and that its cosine 
may be put equal to unity. If the second terms in the expansions 
for the sine and cosine be taken into consideration, the passage of the 

* l.e. by measuring off a distance / from the aerial image and making a scratch 
on the lens mounting, then reversing the lens and repeating the operation. The 
two scratches give the principal planes since d is so very great. 
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rays through the system may still be treated from a general standpoint, 
and it is found that when the object is a point, the rays in the image 
space no longer converge to a point but to a small region. If the angles 
made with the axis are so great that two terms in the expansion are not 
a sufficient approximation, there is no elegant method of treatment ; 
the paths of the rays in the image space must be found by laborious 
trigonometrical calculation. 

If the rays do not make small angles with the axis, the image is 
blurred or has defects. In certain particular cases these defects take 
characteristic forms — spherical aberration, coma, astigmatism, curva- 
ture of the surface, distortion — ^which depend each on a separate con- 
stant in the mathematical theory. Thus in the general case these 
five defects may be regarded as occurring independently and to a 
varying extent. They are characteristic of the system for a definite 
position of the object. The system can be corrected for any one of 
them by making the appropriate constant vanish, and the image-form- 
ing properties of the system can be investigated by testing for each of 
them separately. It should be stated that there are at present no 
generally recognised methods of testing or of measuring these defects 
numerically. 

Of course in addition to the above there may be defects due to tlie 
surfaces of the lenses not being true or to the separate components 
being badly centred. There is also chromatic aberration. 

As excellence in one respect is gained often at the expense of 
comparative failure in another respect, lenses should, of course, be 
tested only under the conditions for which they are to be used and for 
the defects which are important under these conditions. 

For measuring the aberrations of lenses properly an apparatus 
such as the Beck Testing Bench is absolutely necessary. However, 
two simple arrangements will be described here which are of some 
use when the aberrations are large. 

For the first of these there is necessary a vernier microscoj)e which 
can be racked forward in the direction of its length. Vertical motion 
and horizontal motion at right angles to the length are a great con- 
venience, but not absolutely necessary. As source of light a circular 
hole of 1 mm. diameter drilled in a thin sheet of aluminium is used. 
It is held in front of a lamp and placed at a distance of about 12 
metres from the microscope. The lens to be tested forms an aerial 
image of this hole and this image is examined with the microscope. 

To measure the chromatic aberration a piece of red glass is placed 
behind the hole and the image focussed. Then the red glass is re- 
placed by a piece of green and a piece of blue, which together give an 
approximately monochromatic green, and the microscope racked for- 
ward to focus the image a second time. The distance between the 
two images, I, divided by the focal length is an approximate measure 
of the chromatic aberration. 
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To measure the spherical aberration a screen with two holes in it 
is used, one to transmit the rays that pass through the centre of the 
lens and the other to transmit the rays that pass through a marginal 
zone. These stops are placed in succession in front of the lens. If I 
is the distance between the images in the two cases and 0 half the 
angle subtended at the image by the mean diameter of the marginal 
zone, the expression 

I 

may be taken as a measure of the spherical aberration, since for an 
uncorrected lens the distance between the images is proportional to 0^. 

To measure the astigmatism the lens is placed so that its axi^ 
forms an angle 6 of about 10° with the straight line from the micro-r 
scope to the source. Then, instead of a point image, two line images^ 
may be seen at right angles to one another and distant I apart along 
the axis of the microscope. They may however be obscured by the 
other defects. The distance between these lines should be i)ropor- 
tional to 6^ for small values of 0. Hence the astigmatism may be 
approximately measured by 

I 


If a lens forms an image of a point source not on its axis, ^e central 
zone of the lens gives a point image and the other zones may give ring 



Fig. 68. 


images of increasing diameter according to the dis- 
tance of the zone from the centre of the lens, even 
if the lens is corrected for spherical aberration. 
These rings are not concentric but situated as in 
Fig. 08, the radius of each equalling half the distance 
of its centre from the ])oint image. The result is 
to give an egg-shaj)ed patch of light with the narrow 
end much brighter than the other. This defect is 
called coma and vanishes if the system obeys the 
sine condition. 


The curvature and distortion of the image fornu'd by a spectacle 
lens can be measured very well by the apparatus shown in Fig. 69, 



Fig. 69. 


which consists of an optical bench with a cross-piece at one end. A 
stand carrying cross-wires and illuminated by a lamp can move along 
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the cross-piece. Instead of the usual screen a long white scale is used 
for receiving the image, and this scale and the stand carrying the lens 
move along the bench itself. The bench and cross-piece are both 
provided with millimetre scales. 

The lamp is first placed so that the line joining object and image 
is exactly parallel to the axis of the bench. Then if the lamp is moved 
a distance a along the cross-piece, the image is displaced a distance b 
along the scale, and at the same time the latter has to be moved a 
distance c along the bench to restore focus. The distortion is measured 
by the deviation from proportionality of 6 to a and the curvature is 
proportional to c/b-. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) An object 2 cma. high is on the axis of a thin convex lens of focal length 
20 cms. at a distance of 50 cms. to the left of it. A thin concave lens of focal 
length 45 (iina. is placed 10 cms. to the right of and on the same axis as the 
convex lens. Eind the position and magnitude of the final image. 

(2) If on the optical bench a thin lens is set not quite at right angles to the 
axis of the bench but rotaied through a small angle about a vertical axis, then 
th(*- cross- wires used as object, which are supposed vertical and iKjrizontal, do not 
com('. into focus at the same time. If the vertical wire is in hxms, the image 
screen has to be disiilaced through a small distance in order to bring the horizontal 
wivii into focus, determine experimentally how this disjilaccmont varies with 
the angle between the axes of the lens and bench. The angle is best measured 
with protractors. 

(.‘}) A student is given a convex and a concave lens and required to determine 
,th('ir focal lengths. Their rims have equal diameters, but a iiicce of the concave 
lens, perhaps a sixth of its whole area, has been accidentally broken off. The 
lo(;tal length of the convex lens is easily found to be 24-() cms., and, as the convex 
lens appears more powerful than the concave one, the first method of deter- 
mining the focal Ujiigth of the latter is employed. .But to his astonishment the 
.student finds that the combination always gives two images, a faint one near the 
lenses and a brighter one farther out. Jf the faint image is used, it gives a focal 
length of about 24 ;{ cins. for thc^ combination, and, if the bright one is taken, the 
result is about H8-2 cms. Which image should he use and why ? 

(4) The focal length of a i-oiicavo mirror is obtained in the usual way by 
measuring u and v and cinjiluyiiig an images .screen with an aperture in it, through 
whieh the rays fall on the mirror. The mirror has to be tilted, otherwise the 
image would fall upon the aperture itself. Discuss w ith the aid of the theory of 
astigmatic reflection at a concave mirror the magnitude of any error thus 
introduced, and give numbers for an actual case. 

(5) The focal length of a concave mirror is obtained by forming the image of a 
lamp several metres distant. The result is 32-1 cms. How far away must the 
lamp be for the result to be accurate to 2 mm. ? 

(6) A conve^x spherical lens of focal length 22 cms. is placed in contact with a 
cylindrical lens, and the combination used to form an image ot illuminated cross- 
wires, which arc su^Dposed vertical and horizontal. One face of the cylindrical 
lens is plane and the axis of the cylindrical surface is vertical. Find where the 
images of the separate cross-wires are formed, given that the object distance is 
50 cms,, and that the cylindrical lens is (ct) convex and of focal length 40 cms., 
(b) concave and of focal length 40 cms. 

(7) The formulae given on p. 72 for the radius of curvature of a spherical 
mirror become much simpler if I can be neglected in comparison with L. Show 
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that this assumption is equivalent to supposing that the small scale is in the 
same plane as the imago, and derive the simplified formulae from first principles 
on this supposition. 

(S) Two cylindrical lenses, which have each one plane face, are placed in con- 
tact and used to form a real image of illuminated cross-wires distant 30 cms. 
The axes of the cylindrical surfaces are at right angles to one another and each 
parallel to one of the cross-wires, and images of a cross-wire are formed at 
distances of 40 and 60 cms. from the lens combination. What are the focal 
lengths of the lenses, and where would the image bo formed if the axes of both 
cylindrical surfaces were parallel to the same cross-wire ? 

(9) A convex lens is mounted on an optical bench and used to form an image 

on a screen. The magnification is 2-41. The object and imago screen are then 
both kept fixed and the lens displaced a distance 10 cms. towards the image when a 
sharp image again appears, this time of magnification -415. Calculate the focal 
length of the lens. I 

(10) Make 7i independent determinations (say 8 or 10) of the focal lcl(igth 
of a thin convex dons by the first method described in this chapter. Tako\the 
mean of the result, take the differences of the individual determinations firom 
the mean, square them, then add their squares ; divide the sum by 7i(7i — 1) and 
take the square root of the quotient. The square root is called the “ mean 
error ” of the final result. Multiplication of the moan error by § (more properly 
0-674) gives the “ probable error ” of the final result. Multiplication of the mean 
error and probable error of the result by the square root of the number of observa- 
tions gives the mean error and probable error of the individual determinations. 

For example, the first column of the following table gives 10 determinations 
of the focal length of a lens, made on the same optical bench by the method 


referred to : — 

j 

S 


19-91 cms. 

--244 

■05954 

20-07 „ 

-•084 

•00706 

20-11 „ 

-044 

-00194 

20-16 ., 

+ -006 

•00004 

20-14 „ 

- -014 

•00020 

20-27 „ 

+ 116 

•01346 

20-21 „ 

• + -0.56 

•00314 

20-14 „ 

- -014 

'00020 

20-22 „ 

+ -066 

•00436 

20-31 „ 

+ 156 

•02434 

Mean 20-154 .. 

Sum 

■11428 


The mean error of the result is V-l 1428/90= -0356. 

2 

The probable error of the result is ^ ^ -0356= -0237. 

The mean error and probable error of a single readingare respectively -OSfiOV 10 
and -0237^^10, i.e. -113 and 0749. 

The method of obtaining the above results depends on the theory of prob- 
ability, and they are valid only if the individual readings are distributed 
about the correct value according to the law of chance. They do not take 
into account any one-sided errors such as assuming, for example, that the lens 
employed is infiiiitely thin and that its principal points coincide. 

The probable error of the single determination gives a quantity, above and 
below which theoretically there should lie an equal number of values of S. In the 
above case we have four above, namely, -244, -084, *116, and -156, and six below, 
•044. OOG, -014, -056, -014, and -066. 



CHAPTER VI 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Magnifying Glass. The normal eye focusses best on an object 
distant 10 or 12 inches from it. This distance is called the distance 
of distinct vision. If we attempt to increase the detail visible by 
bringing the object nearer, an exertion is required to see it distinctly. 
Hence the distance of distinct vision is the most favourable position 
for examining the detail of an object. 

Let AB be a convex lens of a small focal length placed before the 
eye at E, let F be its focus, and let Pp be an object within its focal 
length. Then on applying the usual graphical construction, the image 



Fig. 70. 


is found to be at Q 7 . All rays proceeding from Pp to the eye, after 
refraction by the lens, appear to come from Qj. 

We have 


2/1 . « /’ 


where is the length of the image and yi is the length of the object. 
Let us suppose that the image is at the distance of distinct vision. 
Denote the value of the latter by D. Then since the eye is close to 

the lens, we can write v=D. Consequently y 2 =!/i|l “yj approxi- 


mately -yidjf, since /is small in comparison with D. 

The apparent size of an object depends on the angle it subtends 
at the eye, but if the object Pp were to be examined by the eye direct, 
it would have to be placed at Q. The apparent sizes without and 
with the lens are therefore as the linear dimensions of the object and 
image, if the latter are small. Hence the magnification produced by 
the lens is D//, if the sign is neglected. 

6 81 
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A single convex lens used as above is sometimes called a simple 
microscope. 

Instead of a single lens, a combination of thin lenses may be used, 
for example, two concave meniscus lenses of flint glass separated by a 
double convex lens of crown glass. Such a combination can be cor- 
rected for chromatic aberration, astigmatism, and distortion. 


The Astronomical Telescope. The optical system of an astrono- 
mical telescope consists of two parts, one called the object glass, which 
produces a real image of a distant object, and another, the eyepiece, 
wliich produces in turn an enlarged virtual image of this image. , 

Jt is illustrated in Fig. 71. AB is the object glass, of diameter d 
and focal length F, and CN is the eyepiece, which has a focal lencth/. 
AB forms a real and inverted image EM of the object in its focal plane 





this image is just inside the focus of CN, which thus acts as a magnify- 
ing glass, producing a virtual magnified image of EM at GH. It is 
this virtual image at GH which is seen by the eye at KJ. 

To find the magnification we can proceed as follows. Let 2a be 
the angle subtended by the distant object at the eye. Then, since 
the distance is great, 2a is also the angle subtended by the object 
at the object glass. Consequently the length of the image EM is 2aF. 
Since EM is just distant / from CN, the angle it subtends at 0 is 2aF//. 
Since G is at a great distance OE is practically parallel to NG ; this 
may be seen best from the graphical construction for determining G. 
Consequently 2aF// is also the angle subtended at the eye by the final 
image GH. Dividing the angle subtended by the final image by the 
angle subtended by the object we find therefore that the magnification 
is equal to F//. 

The same result may be obtained in a slightly different manner. 
Let the object have length L and be situated at a distance u from the 
object glass. Then, since u is large, the angle subtended at the eye 
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i^L/u. Since image is to obj ect in the ratio of their respective distances, 
EM = LF/w. Let D be the distance of GH from 0. Then, applying 
the same rule again, GH = (LFD)/(w/) and the angle subtended by GH 
at the eye is approximately (IP)l(uf). Dividing this by the original 
angle subtended by the object we find again that the magnification is 

F//- 

Let the points J and K be rospoctivoly the images of the points A 
and B formed by the eyepiece. Let v be the distance of KJ from 0. 
Then 

1 1 1 

if we use i;, F, and/ merely arithmetically, 


and 


F 


KJ- 


vd fd 

F+/ F- 


The ray AE after refraction passes through J. All the rays which 
pass through both lenses pass through between K and J, and if a 
screen were placed there, it would show a briglit circular disc. This 
disc, sometimes called the eye-ring, is according to Abbe’s terminology 
the exit-pupil of the instrument. We see from the expression for KJ 
that the diameter of the object glass divided by the diameter of the 
^y e-ring is equal to the magnification. 

Oi\ leaving the instrument the rays come closest together at the 
eye-ring and that is the place for the eye. The instniment is usually 
designed with its eye-ring smaller than the eye-pupil, so that all the 
light from the object glass enters the eye. But to make Fig. 71 clear 
it has been necessary to draw the eye-ring large. 

Fig. 71 is intended merely to illustrate the theory of the astronomical 
telescope. In practice instead of a single object glass a combination 
corrected for chromatic aberration is used. In the case of small 
instruments, for example such as are used for spectroscopes, this 
combination very often takes the form described on p. 64, an equi- 
convex crown glass lens' backed by a plano-concave flint glass lens. 
Also in practice instead of a single magnifying glass a Ramsden or 
Huygens ocular is employed. 

The Ramsden eyepiece consists of two equal plano-convex lenses 
with their curved faces turned towards one another and the distance 
between them equal to two-thirds of the focal length of either. The 
Huygens eyepiece consists also of two convex lenses, but in it the lens 
farther from the eye has a greater focal length than the other, usually 
three times as groat, and the distance between the lenses is twice the 
shorter focal length. In both eyepieces the lens next the eye is 
called the eye lens and the other is called the field lens. Denoting 
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the focal length of the field lens by / and the focal length of the eye 
lens by/', the focal length of the. combination is (cf. p. 46) given by 

ff _3. 

f+f' + a i' 

in the case of the Ramsden eyepiece, and by 

3 /' 


in the casti of tlic Huygens eyepiece. 

Figs. 72 and 73 represent the positions of the lenses, prii^cipal 
planes, and focal planes of the object space for these two eyepieces. 
The principal planes are crossed. It will be noticed that the focus of 
the Huygens eyepicLce falls between the lenses ; for this reason ^t is 
said to be negative, in contradistinction to the Ramsden eyepiece, 
which is said to be positive. Thus the Huygens eyepiece cannot be 
used to focus on cross- wires the way the Ramsden eyepiece can. 



Huygens’s eyepiece was designed to diminish the effects of spherical 
aberration as much as possible. 

The reason for using an eyepiece consisting of two lenses instead 
of a single magnifying glass is to diminish the chromatic aberration 
and other defects of the image as much as possible. They tend to be 
less owing to the refraction being distributed over four surfaces 
instead of two. The condition that the equivalent focal length 
should be the same for all colours (cf. p. 66) is fulfilled by the Huygens 
eyepiece and approximately fulfilled by the Ramsden eyepiece. 

The performance of an eyepiece is made much better by the fact 
that it has to deal only with thin pencils of light. The pencil diverg- 
ing from the point E of the image in Fig. 71 is a thin one because it 
has had to come through the object glass of the telescope, and the 
ratio AB/EB is usually not more than 1/12. It is the same with rays 
diverging from the other points of EM. 

An astronomical telescope can be made suitable for terrestrial 
objects by fitting it with an erecting eyepiece. Fig. 74 shows the 
form of erecting eyepiece most used. It consists of four lenses and 
at the positions indicated diaphragms arc fitted. 

Magnifleation and Resolving Power of a Telescope. The magni- 
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fication of a telescope is given by F//. The diameter of the eye-ring 
(/d)/F must not be greater than, at the outside, one-fifth of an inch, 



Fio. 74. 


otherwise all the light does not enter the eye. If F, /, and d are sub- 
ject only to this restriction, there is no limit to the magnification of a 
telescope. We find, however, that beyond a certain point nothing is 
gained by increasing the magnification. The image becomes larger 
but reveals no fresh detail. It is just like pulling out an elastic sheet 
on which a picture is painted. 

If a telescope is focussed on a luminous point, a star for example, 
the image formed by the object glass is not a point, but a small disc 
surrounded by one or two faint concentric rings. The reason for this 
wiU be given afterwards in the chapter on diffraction ; here it will 
only be stated as a fact. The radius of the dark ring iiiunediately 
surrounding the disc is 



where ^ is the wave-length of the light used. If F is increased with- 
out a corresponding increase in d, the size of the disc increases. Every 
point of the object forms its own disc and thus the grain of the image 
increases. 

The closest distance at which two stars can be recognised as 
separate is when the centre of the disc of the one falls on the inner- 
most dark ring of the other, that is, when the distance between the 
images in the focal plane of the object glass is l-22FA/d or when the 
angle between the stars is l*22A/d. This angle may be defined as 
the resolving power of the telescope. It is equal to 



if the wave-length of light be taken as 2 x 10“^ inches and the diameter 
of the object glass be measured in inches. As a result of experience 
the astronomer Dawes gives 4'5^7^ instead of the above value. 

The object glass of the Yerkes telescope, the most powerful one 
employed hitherto for astronomical observation, has a diameter of 40 
inches and a focal length of 65 feet. Its resolving power is conse- 
quently about J second. To grind and polish this object glass required 
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great care and took a long time. It is also extremely difficult to obtain 
pieces of glass this size of the necessary homogeneity, and it is possible 
that if the object glass were larger it might strain under its own 
weight. So that the limit of resolving power in telescopes is probably 
nearly reached.* 

When d, F, and the maximum diameter of the eye-ring are given, 
the maximum value of/ is given. Vision begins to be sensibly impaired 
when the diameter of the eye-ring is less than 1/30 inch, so that there 
is also a minimum value of/, about one-sixth of its maximum. 

The. resolving power of the eye according to Helmholtz lies between 
1 and 2 minutes, so that in the case of the Yerkes object glajss a 
magnification of about 720 would be required to bring out the\ full 
detail of the object. The maximum and minimum magnifications 
mentioned above are in this case 1200 and 200. \ 

A telescope with a IJ inch object glass, such as is fitted to the 
larger spectrometers, has an object glass of focal length about 14 inches, 
and a Ramsden eyepiece, the focal length of each of the components 
of which is about 1| inches. Its magnifying power is therefore 14/| = 
12| and its theoretical resolving power 4 seconds. The eyepiece is 
therefore scarcely powerful enough to utilise the full theoretical resolv- 
ing power of the object glass, but is probably ample for its actual 
resolving power, as the object glass will be by no means perfect. As 
the apparent angular diameters of Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn vary 
respectively from 11 to 67 seconds, 32 to 50 seconds, Ind 14 to 20 
seconds, such a telescope should show up their form.f 

Apart from the actual measurement of the focal lengths of the 
lenses themselves, the magnification of a telescope can be determined 
very simply by two methods. The first method consists in illuminat- 
ing the object glass by a lamp and receiving the image formed of it by 
the eyepiece, i.e. the eye-ring, on a ground glass screen. Then, if the 
diameter of this image is measured, the magnification is obtained by 
dividing it into the diameter of the object glass. Care should be 
taken, however, that it is really the image of the object glass rim that 
is obtained and not the image of some diaphragm inside the instru- 
ment. If there is any doubt in the matter a rectangular aperture 
should be used close up in front of the object glass. Then the image 
is rectangular and there is no possibility of mistake. 

In the second method a white scale is fixed'up at a great distance 
and a sliding mark placed on it. The telescope is then focussed on 
the scale and the latter is observed with one eye through the telescope 
and with the other eye direct. The two images superimpose. The 
mark is then moved along the scale until the image of the part cut 


• This refers to refractors ; there is a mirror t-elescope at Mt. Wilson of 100 inches 
diameter and there is a mirror telescope of 200 inches diameter in course of construction. 

■f One used by the Author shows four of Jupiter’s moons and the phases of Venus, 
but makes nothing of Saturn’s rings. 
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off by it, as seen through the telescope, is equal in length to the whole 
scale as seen direct. The magnification is then obtained by dividing 
the length of the whole scale by the length of the part cut off. 

The simplest method of determining the resolving power of a 
telescope is to fix up a piece of wire gauze with some tissue paper 
behind it, the tissue paper being illuminated by a lamp, and then to 
find the greatest distance at which the wires of the gauze are separate 
when seen through the telescope. A simple calculation then give^ 
the angle subtended by the distance between them. 

Galileo’s Telescope. The astronomical telescope was proposed by 
Kepler in 1611. A year or two previously Galileo* had^rnade and 
used a telescope of the type represented in the following figure. 



After passing through the object glass the rays from the distant object 
are converging towards a real inverted image, EM, when they fall upon 
a concave lens, CN, and form an erect and virtual image, GH, which is 
seen by the eye placed close up to CN. The image EM is just outside 
the focal len^h of CN. 

If F and / denote respectively the focal lengths of the object glass 
and eyepiece, it may be shown in the same way as for the astronomical 
telescope that the magnifi^jation is F//. Also the resolving power 
is given by the same formula as for the astronomical telescope. There 
are, however, some important differences. 

First of all there is the great advantage for terrestrial use that the 
image is erect. Then the instrument is shorter than the astronomical 
telescope of the same magnifying power, its length being given by 
F-/ instead of F+/, where F and / stand for the numerical values 
of the quantities in question. Also it cannot be used with cross-wires. 
They would have to be placed at EM and would consequently get in 
the way of the eye. Again, the image of the object glass, which is a 
virtual one, is situated at KJ. Its size is fdj? and it is at KJ that the 
emergent rays come closest together. The section of the beam is 
much greater where it enters the eye. Consequently the field is much 

• The Galilean telescope was used first in Holland. 
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narrower than in the astronomical telescope with the same magnifica- 
tion, and its illumination falls off towards the edge. 

Since the eyepiece is concave it may be made to correct part of the 
chromatic aberration of the object glass. 

Ordinary opera-glasses consist of two Galilean telescopes mounted 
side by side and focussed by the same screw. The optical system con- 
sists usually of an object 
glass formed of a thin 
crown and flint lens and 
an eyepiece formed of a 
single concave lens' or 
the object glass and eye- 
piece may each consist of 
three lenses cemenl(;ed 
together, each combina- 
tion being achromatic l^y 
itself. 

Prism Glasses. Two 

simple astronomical tele- 
scopes cannot be mounted 
Fig. 70 (from R. and J. Beck’s Catalogue). together as an opera-glass 

on account of their length 
and the inversion of the image. In 1895 Messrs. Zeiss intmduced their 
prism glasses, in which by the introduction of two right-angled prisms 
both these defects were remedied at once. The principle of the prism 
glasses had occurred to Porro in 1853, but they were not successful 
then, owing to want of uniformity in the glass available. Fig. 76 
explains their construction. The rays after passing through the object 
glass traverse the body of the instrument once, are reflected by a right- 
angled prism Avhich reverses the image right and left and then travel 




back to the second prism, which inverts the image and reflects them 
towards the eyepiece. The rays thus traverse the body of the instru- 
ment three times. Fig. 77 shows the image-reversing properties of a 
right-angled prism. 
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The advantage of prism glasses over the old form of opera-glasses 
lies in the wider field of view. 

Mirror Telescopes. As a result of his discovery of tlic spectrum 
Newton learned the cause of chromatic aberration, and found that it 
was a much more serious error than spherical aberration in the tele- 
scopes of his day. As he believed it impossible to make an achromatic * 
lens combination, he invented and constructed a telescope in which the 
object glass is replaced by a concave spherical mirror. Fig. 78 repre- 
sents the principle of his instrument. The rays from the distant object 
are reflected by the mirror, and would form a real image at S were they 
not reflected by a right-angled prism or mirror so as to form the image 
at Q. This image is then examined by the eyepiece. 

The principles of three other types of reflecting telescope are shown 
in the following figure, namely, Gregory’s, Cassegrain’s, and Herschel’s. 

Gregorian Telescope. 

Cassegrainian Telescope. 


C 


In Gregory’s telescope the rays after reflection from the large reflector 
fall on the concave mirror and form a real image which is examined 
by the eyepiece through a hole in the large mirror. Cassegrain’s 
telescope differs from Gregory’s only in having a convex mirror instead 
of a concave mirror at A. In Herschel’s telescope the large mirror is 
slightly inclined, the secondary mirror is dispensed with, and the 
observer stands with his back to the object. His head, of course, 
partially obstructs the light, so that the arrangement is only practical 
with very large instruments. 

Mirrors for reflecting telescopes were originally made of speculum 
metal, a somewhat brittle alloy of copper and tin, and when the sur- 
face tarnished, it had to be repolished, and thus the most difficult and 
critical part of its construction repeated. They are now made of glass 
and silvered, and an old silver film can quite easily be replaced by a 
new one. 


Herschelian Telescope. 
Fio. 79. 
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Large reflecting telescopes are, of course, considerably less expensive 
than refractijig instruments of the same ])ower, but they are inconstant 
and require careful attention, and so to-day the refractor is regarded as 
superior, although for the century and a half after Ndwton the 
superiority of the reflector was unquestioned. 

The Microscope. If the focal length of a simple magnifying glass 
is diminished in order to obtain increased magnification, the eye has 
to be placed inconveniently close to the object examined ; also lenses 
of such small focus are difficult to grind accurately. The requirements 
as to freedom from aberration are also too great for a single lens to 
satisfy. For large magnifications it is therefore necessary to use la 
compound microscope. The principle of the latter instrument h 
represented in Fig. 80. In the compound microsco})e the work of 
forming the image is distributed over two lenses or lens systems, the 
object glass and the eyepiece. It is the function of the object glass* 
to form an image of the object by as wide angle a pencil as possible, 



Fig. 80. 


and it is the function of the eyepiece to form a large image of this 
image by means of thin pencils. 

In Fig. 80, which is purely illustrative, P is the object, A the object 
glass, S the image formed by the object glass, B the eyepiece, and Q 
the enlarged virtual image of S formed by B. Let F and / be the 
numerical values of the focal lengths of the object glass and eyepiece. 
Let the image Q be situated at the distance of distinct vision, D, from 
the eye, which is the same thing approximately as the distance from 
the lens B. Let v be the distance of S from the lens A and let L be the 
length of the object. 

The object is situated just beyond the focus of A so the length of 
S is approximately {vL)/F. S is just inside the focus of B so that the 
length of Q is approximately (i^LD)/(F/). Hence the magnification is 

vU 

F/’ 

Microscopy is not a part of physics but a science in itself. Micro- 
scopes are used extensively in medicine and the biological sciences, 
also in petrology for examining sections of rocks. The object examined 
is placed on a glass slide and illuminated by transmitted light. The 
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sections of opaque objects taken are so thin as to be translucent. 
Below the stage of the instrument is usually |)hico(l an arrangement 
of lenses called a condenser for the purpose of illuminating the object. 
Fig. 81 is a sketch of the optical system of a typical microscope with 
a low-power object glass in. The light comes from the right from 
the source, a flame for example, and passing through the two lenses of 
the condenser is made to converge on P, the object to be examined. It 
diverges from P, passes through the two achromatic lenses of the object 
glass and the field lens of the eyepiece, and forms a real image at S. 
It then passes through the eye-lens and enters the eye at E, appearing 
to come from the large virtual image. For clearness only the rays 
diverging from one. point of the object are shown. 

The eyepiece is usually of the Huygenian type, and at S is placed 
a diaphragm limiting the field of view. The eye is placed at the eye- 



ring where the rays come closest together. The object glass must 
be corrected for chromatic aberration and spherical aberration and 
must also obey the sine condition. The importance of this last con- 
dition was first realised theoretically by Abbe, but the good objectives 
that had been made previously obeyed it. 

§ To find the resolving power of the object glass let us go back to 
our former result for the telescope object glass. The latter received 
parallel rays and formed an image in its focal plane. In the case of 
the microscope objective the conditions are reversed ; the object is near 
the focal plane and the rays after passing through the objective are 
nearly parallel. 

Two points in the image formed by a telescope objective can just 
be separated when the distance between them is 1-22 FA/cZ. If 2a is 
the angle subtended at the image by a diameter of the objective, 
tan a = d/2F. The distance between the two points in the image 
can thus be written 

•6U 
tan a’ 
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and if they wewi object instead of image we should expect them to be 
resolved by the objective. The expression above might thus give 
approximately the least distance between two lines that can just be 
separated by a microscope objective. 

The angle a is so much greater in the case of the microscope, though, 
that the one case cannot be derived from the other, and the matter 
is also complicated by the fact that the points resolved by a microscope 
are not independent self-luminous objects. . They are both illuminated 
by the condenser from the same part of a flame, and hence the light 
from them is in a condition to interfere. Even at critical illumination, 
i.e. when an image of the flame is formed on the object by the con-t 
denser, this image is never sharp enough to make the light transmitted 
by two points so close together quite independent. \ 

The fact that the points to be resolved are not self-luminous was \ 
first taken into consideration by Abbe and illustrated by some striking ' 
experiments. He was led to the result that the closest distance that 
could be separated was 

A 


2jll sin a’ 

where ^ was the index of refraction of the medium between object 
and objective. The light from the object must of course fill the whole 
aperture of the objective. The numerical value of the above result is 
not greatly difierent from the expression on the last page.| To the 
product fi sin a Abbe gave the name numerical aperture (N.A.). 

If P represents the object and APB the cone of light falling on it 
from -the condenser, P causes diffraction figures in the diverging cone, 
and the detail shown depends on the number of these figures that enters 
the object glass L, i.e. it depends on the aperture of the wave-front 
used. If the space between P and the object 
glass is filled with oil of index of refraction ja, 
owing to the refraction of the rays, the cone 
CPD is filled with light that originally filled the 
cone A'PB', an incident wave-front of greater 
aperture is used, and hence the greater resolving 
power. With such an immersion system there 
is also a gain of light, both owing to the wider 
cone and to the elimination _of reflection losses. 
The greatest value of the N.A. obtainable is 
about 1-G, so if A is taken as 5-3 10“^ cms., the limit of microscopic 
resolution is 



A 

2fi sin a 


5-3 10-5 

2 X 1*6 


= 1*7 10" 5 cms. 


This of course presupposes a sufficiently perfect optical syst/Cm, i.e. 
the detail gained by the high aperture must not be lost through 
chromatic or spherical aberration, etc. 
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The least angle that can be separated by the normal eye is about 
1 or 2 minutes, say 1*5 minutes. At the distance of distinct vision, 25 
cms., this angle is subtended by 1*1 10-2 cms. Hence the magnifica- 
tion necessary for the above resolving power is 

= approximately. 

Increasing the magnification beyond this will biing out no more 
detail. Sets of gratings * with the distance between the rulings 
increasing in graded steps are used for testing the resolving power of 
microscopes. 

To measure the magnifying power of a microscope a fioe scale 
with divisions of known length is placed upon the stage, and th(^ eye 
focusses on it and at the same time looks at another scale outside 
the microscope and placed at the distance of distinct vision. The 
simplest way of doing this is by means of a little piece of clear glass 
fixed at 45° immediately above the eyepiece, so that the rays from 
the eyepiece pass through it directly and the rays from the other scale 
are reflected from the side. The two scales are seen superimposed, 
and it is then easy to say how much the divisions on the one have 
been magnified. 

§ There is much accessory apparatus for use with the microscope. 
For example, the camera lucida is an arrangement in principle similar 
to that described above for obtaining the magnification, by which the 
magnified image is seen superimposed on a drawing-board and can 
be sketched. The ordinary eyepiece can be replaced by a spectroscopic 
one in which there is a slit in the plane of the image S (Fig. 81) and 
a prism between the eye and the eye-lens. For crystallographic work 
a polarising prism is fitted below the stage, and an analysing prism 
either immediately above the objective or above the eyepiece. 

In photomicrography, i.e. photographing the magnified image 
produced by a microscope, the tube of the microscope is placed 
horizontal as the camera requires a long extension. The tube of the 
microscope is also kept horizontal in projection work. 

When a very thin intense beam of parallel light is passed horizontally 
into certain colloidal solutions, the particles in the solution in the 
path of the beam scatter the light, and, if they be focussed on from 
above by a microscope the tube of which is vertical, they can be seen 
by the scattered light. This arrangement is known as the ultra- 
microscope. By it particles can be seen which are far too small to be 
made visible by the ordinary means of illumination : indeed we can 
see down to those which have diameters of lOm/x or wave- 

* SoKl under the name of Grayson’s rulings. The one giving 1000 lines to the 
cm. is a very convenient test object for students to use with a vernier microscope. Ine 
aperture can be stopped down until the lines are not separated. 
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length of Na light. Like the stars their angular dimeiwions are too 
small to give them any magnitude ; they are simply point sources of 
light 

Photographic Camera. A photographic camera consists essentially 
of a rectangular box at one end of which is placed the sensitive plate 
or film and at the middle of the opposite end of which is placed the 
lens. The action of the photographic plate will be explained later. 
The distance of the lens from the plate can be altered so as to focus 
the picture sharply, and no light must enter the camera except 
through the lens. By means of a series of stops placed at the lens 
the aperture of the pencils of light forming the image can be regulated.^ 
The diameter of the aperture is always expressed as a fraction of the 
focal length of the lens ; thus, if a lens is working at //1 6, we mean^ 
that the diameter of the stop is i-gth of its focal length. A lens work- ^ 
ing at f/8 thus admits about 8 times as much light as one working \ 
at//22. 

The ordinary dry plate is sensitive between A = 2-2 and A=:-f5-0 10-^ 
cms., but the glass of the lens does not permit the light between A = 2*2 
and A = 3-3 10" ^ cms. to pass. The plate is most sensitive to the violet. 
The lenses must be achromatiscd for this range of wave-lengths and not 
for visual use. 

The photographic lens has as a rule to include a wide angle of 
view in a picture on a flat surface, and consequently astigmatism, 
curvature, and distortion are much more serious defects th^ in the 
telescope and microscope. All defects except distortion can be 
diminished at the expense of the brightness 
of the image by stopping down the lens. 

Fig. 83 represents two types of lens that 
were formerly well-known, the Petzval por- 
trait lens and the/ rapid rectilinear lens. 
The Petzval portrait lens works at //4, and 
besides portrait work was used as projecting 
lens with the optical lantern. It has the 
stop in the middle and consists of a cemented 
achromatic pair as the first element with a 
back pair separated by a small interval. It 
possesses distortion, however, and the illumi- 
nation falls away towards the edge of the plate. 

The rapid rectilinear lens is symmetrical, consisting of two achro- 
matic components made of a convex crown meniscus and concave 
flint meniscus. The stop is placed midway between the two compon- 
ents. The lens is orthoscopic or free from distortion, the one com- 
ponent producing barrel-shaped distortion, i.c. making the sides of the 
image of a square convex outwards, and the other component pro- 
ducing cushion-shaped distortion, i.e. making the sides of the image 
of a square concave outwards. So together they neutralise one another. 
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In recent years there has been a great development in the design 
of lenses and cinematograph lens can now be obtained working at 
//1-5 and //I -9. 

Telephotography. The size of the picture of a distant object varies 
as the focal length of the lens. But if a long focus convex lens is used 
it requires to be placed at a great distance from the plate and thus 
the camera is inconveniently long. A telephoto lens combination 
obviates this difficulty and enables us to take highly magnified pictures 
with an ordinary camera. It consists of a convex and a concave lens, 
both achromatic, with the concave lens near the position where the 
ordinary lens of the camera is usually placed, and the convex lens 
outside the camera 
in front of the con- 
cave lens. Fig. 84 
illustrates the 
arrangement. The ^ 
camera lens is re- 
moved ; GH is the 
concave lens and A 
is the convex lens. Fkj. 84. 

A beam of parallel 

light is shown incident on A. It would come to a focus at C were 
it not for the concave lens which makes it less convergent and brings 
it to a focus at D. By producing the rays DG and DH backwards 
‘to cut their original directions at K and L we find that KL is the 
principal plane of the image space and DE is the equivalent focal 
length of the instrument. By decreasing the distance between the 
lenses the principal plane is moved further out and consequently 
the magnification increased. 

Optical Lantern. Fig. 85 depicts the optical system of a lantern 
used for projecting slides. AB represents the slide ; it is placed upside 




down. C is the objective or projecting lens. It forms an erect image 
of the slide on the screen, and by focussing it the image can be made 
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sharp for different positions of the screen. The source of light, 

E, is an electric arc, the positive carbon of which is horizontal and the 
negative vertical. By this arrangement the full light from the ejater 
falls upon the condenser, D. The latter consists usually of two plano- 
convex lenses with their plane faces outwards, and its function is to 
make as much light as possible pass through the slide in such a 
direction that it also passes through the objective. The electric arc 
is enclosed in a box so as to keep in all light except that which forms 
the image on the screen. Instead of the arc one of the new projector 
type gas-filled lamps may be used ; they have displaced the arc in small 
lanterns. , 

Under the name of epidiascopes there are different arrangements' 
now sold for projecting opaque objects. They all require very power- \ 
ful light sources. Fig. 86 shows how an ordinary lantern may be \ 
adapted for the purpose. M and N are two mirrors. ' 
M throws the light from the condenser on to the 
opaque object, AB, which then acts as a new 
source and sends out rays, which, after reflection 
by the mirror N, are focussed by tlie objective on 
the screen. In the epidiascope the object and 
mirrors must be very carefully covered in, because 
owing to the fainter image stray liglit is more 
important than in the ordinary use of the lantern 
for projecting slides. 

Visual impressions on the retina persist after the removal of the 
stimulus for about of a second. Thus, if photographs arc taken 
of a moving object at a rate of not less than 16 per second, and if these 
photographs are projected on a screen at the same rate, the discon- 
tinuous pictures fuse together and produce an illusion of continuous 
motion. This is the principle of the cinematograph. The pictures 
are smaller than lantern slides, the regulation size being about 1 inch 
by I inch, and they are projected by a lens of about 2| inches equiva- 
lent focal length. They are printed on a film of celluloid or a similar 
preparation, and the film is uncoiled from one spool, is jerked by a 
mechanism through the “ gate ”*in the focal plane of the projecting 
lens, and coiled up on another spool. Each jerk moves the film a 
distance equal to the height of a picture. Each pictures rests for 
an instant while in the gate and is then projected, and, while it is 
being jerked out and the next one jerked in, a sector passes up in 
front of the projecting lens and cuts off the light. The films are 
tough enough to stand the strain of being pulled through but the 
celluloid ones are inflammable, and the image of the crater of the arc 
on one for a short time is sufficient to set it on fire. 

The Sextant. It has been shown that when a mirror is rotated 
the angle turned through by the reflected ray is twice the angle turned 



Fig. 86. 
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through by the mirror. The sextant, which is founded on this principle, 
is an instrument used for measuring the angle subtended at the 
observer by two distant objects. It consists of a telescope, T, directed 
towards a mirror, A, only half of which is silvered and the rest trans- 
parent, a mirror, B, which can be rotated, and a pointer attached to B, 
which reads its position on a graduated circle CD. 



Fifj. 87. 


Consider an object at such a distance that S] and S 2 , the rays from 
it to the mirrors A and B, are parallel. Let Si be the ray from it to 
the mirror A, and let the mirror B be in such .a position that the 
ray S2 after reflection at B and A enters the telescope in the direction Si . 
Then the two images of the object will be seen superimposed. The 
reading of the pointer for this position of B is taken as zero. Supposcj 
that, starting from this zero and keeping the telescope directed on 
one of the objects, it is necessary to rotate B through an angle a to 
bring the images of two different objects into coincidence. Then the 
angle they subtend at the eye is 2a. The angles on the scale CD are 
numbered at twice their proper value. Hence the reading ViVo of the 
pointer gives the angle subtended directly. 

The sextant is used principally for taking the angle of elevation 
of the sun. The arrangement usually adopted on land is represented 
in the diagram. The observer sits in front of a morcury trough, resting 
the elbow of the arm that holds the instrument on the knee. The 
telescope is directed towards the image of the 
sun in the mercury, and the image of the sun 
formed by reflection on the mirror is brought to 
coincide with it by moving the pointer along 
the graduated circle. The scale reading then 
gives 2a (cf. Fig. 88), and since AB and CD arc 
parallel, a is the altitude of the sun. A mercury 
surface is used instead of a mirror because it 
sets itselff horizontally under the action of gravity. 

At sea the angle between the sun and the horizon is taken. 

' 7 
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It is easy to see from a figure, since the position of the sun in the 
heavens is known, that the latitude can be determined from its altitude 
at noon. If the time of its highest altitude is noted on the chrono- 
meter, which keeps Greenwich time, the time the earth has been turning 
since the sun was above the meridian at Greenwich is known, and hence 
the longitude can be determined. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) If half the object glass of a telescope which is pointed at the moon is 

covered, how will the appearance of the moon as seen through the telescope be 
affected ? I 

(2) What is theoretically the angular distance between the centres of two 

stars which are just separated by a telescope with a 9 -inch object glass ? \ 

(3) Rule two lines close together on a card and look at them through a magnifY- 
ing glass held close up to one eye. At the same time look with the other eye at a 
scale placed at the distance of distinct vision. By getting the image of th^ 
lines to superimpose on the scale and measuring the distance between the line^ 
the magnification can be determined. Compare it with the theoretical value. 

(4) Determine the magnification of a spectroscope telescope (a) by taking 
it to pieces and measuring the focal lengths of the different lenses separately, 
then using the formula F// ; (b) by the method of the illuminated scale with the 
sliding mark described on p. 86 ; and (c) by measuring the diameters of the 
object glass and eye- ring as described on the same page. 

(5) Determine the resolving power of the same telescope by fixing up a piece 
of wire gauze with illuminated tissue paper behind it and finding the greatest ^ 
distance at which the wires are seen separate. Compare the result with the ■ 
theoretical value. Stop down the object glass of the telescope a«d note the 
change in the experimental value. 

(6) Look at Venus, Jupiter, and the moon with the same telescope. 

(7) Measure the magnification of a microscope by the method described on 
p. 93, then compare the result with the value given by the theoretical formula. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SPECTROMETER AND THE DETERMINATION OF 
INDICES OF REFRACTION 

The most straightforward way of determining the index of refraction 
of glass is by using it in the form of a prism with the spectrometer, 
A prism in geometry is a polyhedron which has two of its faces 
parallel, equal and similar polygons, and the other faces of which are 
parallelograms, but in optics it always means a right prism on a tri- 
angular base. Any plane perpendicular to the sides of the prism is 
called a principal plane. Obviously, if a ray of light is incident on 
one of the sides in a principal plane, it remains in that plane during 
its passage through the prism and after leaving it. 

■ Let Fig. 89 represent the section of a glass prism by a principal 
plane, and let PQ be a ray of light incident on the face AB at Q. After 
refraction at Q it travels in the direction QR, and after refraction at the 




second face at R it emerges in the direction RS. The edge A, i.e. the 
edge in which the faces that the light passes through meet, is termed 
the refracting edge of the prism. Produce PQ to U and produce SR 
to meet it in T ; then the angle UTS between the directions of the 
incident and emergent rays is the deviation produced by the prism. 

If the angle of incidence of the ray PQ on the face AB alters, the 
deviation alters. If the incident and emergent rays are equally in- 
clined to the prism, i.e. if AQ-AR, the deviation is a minimum, and 
the prism is said to be in the position of minimum deviation. This is 
easily seen. For, let the deviation of any other ray PQRS (Fig. 90) be 
a minimum ; then the deviation of the ray P'Q'R'S' which passes through 
the prism in the symmetrically opposite direction, i.e. so that AQ^AQ' 
and AR= AR', is the same as the deviation of PQRS. Consequently the 
latter cannot be a minimum. 
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Suppose now that Fig. 91 represents the position of mini mum 
deviation, that LM and MN are the normals at the points of incidence 
and emergence of a ray PQRS. Write 

ZPQL=ZSRN=i and ZRQM= ZQRM=y 
and let the angle of minimum deviation be S. Then 

S=ZUTS=ZTQR+ZTRQ 
= ZTQM - ZRQM -f ZTRM - ZQRM 

= 2(i-r). 


Also ZAQR+ ZARQ = 7r- A 

and /A0R+ / AR0= /AOM- /ROMh- / ARM - / ORM 



Fig. 91. Fjg. 92, 


Bui the index of refraction, /x, is defined by 

sin t 
sin r 

On substitution for ^ and r this gives 

A + S 
sin — 

2 

sm 

Hence, if A and S are known, p can be calculated. A useful way of 
remembering this formula is by considering what happens if the prism 
is made of air instead of glass — 8 becomes 0 and /x is equal to 1. 

The spectrometer or goniometer is an instrument for determining 
A and S. Fig. 92 shows a plan of one, arranged for determining 8. It 
consists essentially of a divided circle ABC about the axis of which a 
collimator, D E, and a telescope, FG, can rotate. The collimator is a tube 
at one end of which, E, there is an achromatic convex lens, and at the 
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other of which, D, there is a slit exactly at the focus of this convex 
lens. The rays of light which enter the slit thus form a parallel 
pencil after passing through the lens. After deviation by the prisn) 
they fall on the object glass of the telescope, which is an astronomical 
one, and converge to form a real image, which is observed through the 
Ramsden eyepiece. The prism rests on a table which can be rotated 
about the axis of the divided circle and the rotation of which can be 
read by a vernier at V. The position of the telescope on the divided 
circle can also be read by a vernier. As S varies with the colour of the 
light, it is usual to employ as Ught source the bright yellow mono- 
chromatic light produced by heating a sodium salt in a Bunsen 
burner. The best salt to use is the bicarbonate : a bead of this 
salt formed in a small loop at the end of a thin platinum wire and 
held in the edge of the flame gives an intense yellow colour for a long 
time. ^ 

To measure S the prism is first removed and the telescope directed to 
look into the collimator. An image of the slit is then seen in the field 
and the telescope is turned until this image coincides with the cross- 
wires. The reading is then taken. The prism is next put into position 
on the prism table and the telescope turned so as to see the image 
formed by the light which passes through the prism. The prism 
is then rotated so as to bring it into the position of minimum deviation. 
The latter is easily recognised, because at it the image turns in the 
field and begins to move in the other direction. When it is found 
the reading on the circle is again taken. The diflerence of the two 
readings gives S. 

To measure A, the angle of the prism, we 
may proceed in either of two ways. In the 
first of these (Fig. 93) the prism is placed with 
its edge A near tlie centre of the prism table 
so that the rays from the collimator are 
incident on it in the direction PA, some 
on the face AB, and some on the face AC. 

* The rays are reflected in the directions AQ 
and AR. If the prism is kept fixed and 
the telescope pointed in the directions QA 
and RA, images of the sht will be seen. 

Hence zlQAR can be measured. The angle 
of the prism, A, is half Z.QAR. For, draw 
AM and AN the normals to the two faces. Then 

ZQAR=:27t- ZQAP- zlRAP=^27r-2/.PAM-2ZPAN 
= 2(77- ZMAN) = 2A. 

In the second method the prism is adjusted so that the rays reflected 
from one of the faces produce an image of the slit coinciding with the 
cross-wires in the field of view. The telescope is then kept fixed and 
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the prism table rotated until an image of the slit formed by reflection 
from one of the other faces is coincident with the cross-wires. The 

difference of the angle of rotation and 
two right angles is equal to the angle 
between the faces from which the light 
was reflected. 

7 For it is clear (Fig. 94) that in the 

\ / second position the normal to the one 

^ \ / face has the same direction as the normal 

\ / to the other in the first position. The 

angle turned through by the prism i^ 

B hence equal to MAN -77 - A. \ 

Fio. 94. Figs. 95 and 9G represent two types 

of spectrometer which are in much use.\ 
In the ^ond, which is the more elaborate of the two, the telescope \ 
is counterpoised so as to avoid strain during its rotation, there is \ 
a clamp and slow motion for both the prism table and the tele- 



Fig. 95. 

scope, and the prism table can be raised and lowered and is provided 
with levelling screws. 

Adjustments of the Spectrometer. It is neces^ry in working with 
the spectrometer that 

(а) The telescope should be focussed for parallel light. 

(б) The collimator should be focussed for parallel light. 

(c) The optical axes of the telescope and collimator should be per- 
pendicular to the axis of rotation of the instrument. 

(d) The refracting edge of the prism should be parallel to the axis 
of rotation of the instrument. 

The simplest way to make the adjustment (a) is to remove the 
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telescoi^ from the instrument, and pointing it at a white surface to 
adjust the eyepiece, until the cross- wires are as sharp as possible 



Fig. 90. 

when seen through it. This fixes the relative distance of the eyepiece 
and cross-wires. Then the telescope is taken to an open window, 
directed towards some distant object, such as a church spire or chimney 
stalk, and focussed by means of the rack and pinion until the image 
of this object is as sharp as possible. Tliis fixes the relative distance 
of the object glass and cross- wires and completes the adjustment. 

The telescope is next replaced in the 
spectrometer and turned to look into the 
collimator. The slit of the latter is then 
illuminated with sodium light and its dis- 
tance from the object glass adjusted, until 
its image seen through the telescope is as 
sharp as possible. This focusses the colli- 
mator for parallel light. 

If the telescope cannot be removed from 
the instrument as in the case of the spectro- 
meter represented in Fig. 96, after focussing 
the eyepiece on the cross- wires the best way 
of proceeding is by the following method 
due to Schuster. The slit is illuminated 
with sodium light and the prism placed on 
the prism table so that the deviation of the 
refracted image is greater than minimum 
deviation. Then, for a given deviation there 
are two possible positions of the prism, one represented (Fig. 97) by 


Collimator 



Teleacopo 

Fio. 97. 
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the full lines and giving a broad image of the slit, and the other 
represented by the dotted lines and giving a narrow image of the slit. 
Let us suppose that the prism is in the position represented by 
the dotted lines, i.e. the rays from the collimator fall on it more 
obliquely than for minimum deviation. Also let the telescope and 
collimator be out of adjustment and the image be blurred. Focus 
the telescope till it appears sharp. Then rotate the prism into the 
other position. The image becomes blurred again. This time 
focus the collimator until it is sharp. Next rotate the prism into its 
first position, and if the image is not quite sharp, make it so by focussing 
the telescope again. And so on. When the image is sharp in both 
positions, the telescope and collimator are focussed for parallel light. 
In practice it is usually not necessary to focus more than thi^e times V 
also if a mistake is made and the telescope and collimator focussed 
in the wrong order, this is at once indicated by the adjustment! 
becoming rapidly worse. \ 

The principle of this method will be grasped readily from Fig. 98. 



P^IPa is a pencil of light which would converge to a point I if it were 
not for the prism ABC. The prism is placed so that the ray P2Q2 suffers 
minimum deviation. Let us suppose that a very thin pencil, of which 
P2Q2 is the principal ray, converges to I2. Then the ray P^Qj after 
refraction must cut S2I2 at a point b between $2 and U, and the ray 
P3Q3 after refraction must cut S2I2 at a point I3 beyond lo. If we 
regard PJPo as a separate pencil therefore, it converges more after 
refraction, and if we regard P2IP3 as a separate pencil, it converges less 
after refraction. That is, if the pencil is incident less obliquely than 
for minimum deviation it becomes less parallel, and if it is incident 
more obliquely than for minimum deviation it becomes more parallel 
after refraction by the prism. Similarly it may be shown by drawing 
another figure that the same holds true in the case of a pencil diverging 
from a point. 

Now consider the practical case. Suppose that the telescope was 
in focus when the incidence of the light was less oblique than for 
minimum deviation, and that the prism is turned into the other posi- 
tion. The rays entering the telescope become more parallel, and 
refocussing the telescope obviously improves it for parallel light, 
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Now turn the prism back into the first position. The pencil entering 
the telescope becomes too convergent or divergent as the case may be, 
and if we correct this with the collimator, we obviously bring the 
latter nearer its adjustment for parallel light. 

The adjustment (c) requires to be made very seldom. In the 
simpler instruments it is done roughly once for all by the makers. 
In the case of the more accurate instruments the universal way of 
doing it is by means of a Gauss eyepiece. 

The Gauss eyepiece is represented in Fig. 99. It is merely a positive 
eyepiece with an opening in the side 
of the tube and a plate of clear glass, 

B, between the lenses inclined at 45^ 
to the axis of the tube. 

To set the optical axis of the tele- 
scope at right angles to the axis of 
rotation of the instrument, fix up a 
plane parallel plate of clear glass on 
the prism table as parallel to the axis of rotation of the instrument 
as can be done by the eye. Direct a beam of light through the opening, 
as shown in Fig. 99, so as to be reflected by the glass and pass down 
the telescope and through the object glass. Turn the prism table so 
that the plate of glass mounted on it reflects this beam back into the 
telescope, through the eyepiece, and into the eye of the observer. The 
latter should then see an image of the cross-wires alongside the cross- 
wires themselves. If he does not see this at first, he will probably 
see an image of part of the circular edge of the aperture on which the 
cross- wires are mounted. This image can be made sharp with the 
rack and pinion — this is equivalent to focussing the telescope for 
parallel light — and then the image of the cross-wires will become 
visible. Next rotate the prism table through without disturbing 
the glass plate on it. An image of the cross-wires will again appear 
but in a different part of the field. This is owing to the glass plate 
not being exactly parallel to the axis of rotation and should be remedied 
by the levelling screws of the prism table. Then, when the image 
appears at the same place in the field both times, the inclination of the 
axis of the telescope should be altered by whatever arrangement is 
provided for the purpose until the image coincides with the cross- wires 
themselves. The axis of the telescope is then at right angles to the 
axis of rotation of the instrument. Of course, if the faces of the plate 
of glass employed are not exactly parallel, two images of the cross- 
wires are formed , one by each face, but these images are not far enough 
apart to cause trouble. 

When the axis of the telescope has been adjusted, the inclination 
of the collimator should be altered until the cross-wires appear half- 
way up the image of the slit. The axis of the collimator is then at 
right angles to the axis of rotation of the instrument. 
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There are two methods of making the adjustment {d). Let us 
suppose that the edge A is to be made parallel to the axis of rotation. 
The first thing to do is to set the prism so that one of the faces meet- 
ing in A, AC, say, is at right angles to the line joining two of the 
levelling screws, R and Q. Then there are two ways of proceeding. 
We may either use the Gauss eyepiece, first of all setting the telescope 
perpendicular to the face AC and using all three levelling screws to 
get coincidence of the cross-wires and their image, then setting the 
telescope perpendicular to the face AB and obtaining coincidence of the 
cross-wires and their image by the use of the screw P alone. It does 
not disturb the adjustment of the other face. Or we may direct th^ 
collimator towards the edge A and illuminate the slit. Then images 
of the slit are formed by reflection from both the faces AC and AB.\ 
These are examined with the telescope and the levelling screws of the\ 
prism table adjusted so that both these images appear at the properl 
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height in the field, i.e. arc bisected by the cross-wires. The image 
formed by the face AC is adjusted first by means of all three screws 
and then the image formed by AB by means of P alone. 

Both these methods assume that the telescope is at right angles to 
the axis of rotation of the instrument, and the second assumes that the 
collimator is also at right angles to the axis of rotation. The second 
is the easier of the two. 

In accurate spectrometers there are two verniers for reading the 
rotation of the telescope, one exactly 180 ° round from the other, and 
similarly there are two verniers for reading the rotation of the prism 
table. It is usual to take the degrees from the one vernier and to take 
the mean of the minutes and seconds from both. This eliminates 
error due to eccentricity of the divided circle, that is, owing to the 
axis of rotation not passing through the geometrical centre of the 
divided circle. For, let C be the geometrical centre, R the centre of 
rotation, and P the position of, for example, the telescope arm. Let 
RC=e, produce RC to meet the circumference in A and let CP = r. 
Then fi^/^PCA gives the apparent position of the telescope and 
/_PRC its true position. Then in A^CP 
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e_RC_8in RPC_Ein {S-x) 
r~CP“^n CRP“ sin X 
or, since 0 - s is small, 

c 

sin x = d-x. 
r 

Hence x-d-^ sinx. 

r 

If RP rotates through 180° and x is increased by 180°, sin x ha; the 
same numerical value but changes sign ; hence the dilTerencc bet ecu 
the apparent and true value of the angle changes sign iind cuts nut if 
the mean of the two readings is taken. 

The Abbe or Auto-collimating Spectrometer. The essential 
feature of this instrument is, that the telescope performs the futuitions 
of both telescope and collimator. There is a slit in the plane on wliich 
the eyepiece focusses, the width of which can be regulated from tlie 
outside. Close to the slit, between it and the eyepiece, there is a total 
reflecting prism and the slit is illuminated by means of it and an 
opening at the side. 

To adjust the instrument the eyepiece is first focussed on the 
slit and then a plane parallel plate of glass is fixed upon the prism 
table and arranged to reflect the rays from the telescope back into it. 
Thus an image is formed in the field of view above the slit itself, and 
by using the rack and pinion motion to make this image as sharp as 
possible the telescope is focussed for parallel light. To adjust it at 
right angles to the axis of rotation of the instrument the glass plate 
on the prism table is rotated through 180*^, and the inclination of the 
telescope and levelling screws of the prism table altered in exactly the 
same way as in adjustment (c) of the last section, in order to bring 
the images of the slit both times into the same special position in the 
field. The adjustment of the refracting edge of the prism examined 
is made according to the first of the two methods [d] described in the 
last section. 

To measure the angle A of the prism (Fig. 102) the image of the 
slit is first obtained by allowing the light to fall perpendicularly on 
face AB. The prism table is then rotated so that the light falls per- 
pendicularly on face AC. The angle rotated through is obviously 
equal to /_MAN, and by subtracting this from tt the value of A can be 
obtained. 

To measure the index of refraction of the glass the slit is illuminated 
with sodium light and the rays allowed to fall on the face AC in the 
direction FP, so that after refraction they fall on the face AB per- 
pendicularly. They thus retrace their path after reflection and form 
an image of the sfit in the correct position in the field. The prism 
table is then rotated, so that an image is formed by direct reflection 
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on the face AC. The angle rotated through is obviously equal to 
/_FPE. Since ^DPN”/_A, which has previously been measured, 
and /x = sin FPE/ sin DPN, the index of refraction is therefore deter- 
mined. 

The advantage of the Abbe spectrometer is that the moving parts 
are reduced to a minimum and there is less chance of the accuracy of 
the readings suffering from strain of the instrument. Also, as designed 
by Abbe, it had a micrometer screw for rotating the prism table, 
which enabled small differences of angle, e.g. dispersion in various 
parts of the spectrum, to be read with very great accuracy. 
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Total Reflection Methods for Determining Index of Refraction. 

To determine the index of refraction of solids and liquids by the 
methods already given it is necessary for the solids to bl ground 
in the form of prisms and for the liquids to be contained in hollow 
glass prisms with plane parallel sides. It is also necessary for the solids 
and liquids to be transparent. In determining the index of refraction 
from the limiting angle of total reflection, however, a single drop of the 
liquid is sufficient ; it is only necessary for the solid to have one polished 
face and the liquid or solid may be imperfectly transparent. The 
method can thus be applied to determining the index of refraction of 
milk or butter. 

Let ABC be a glass prism, not necessarily equiangular, let the face 
BC be ground and the other faces be polished. Jjct us suppose that 
the imfxge of a sodium flame is focussed on the ground face by a lens 
and that S is a point on this image. Then rays of sodium light 
diverge from S in all directions. Let /x be the index of refraction of 
the prism with reference to air, and let the face Afl be covered with a 
liquid, the index of refraction of which with reference to air is 
Then, if a ray SP from S fall on AB at an angle of incidence ^ given 
by sin 0=/xi//x, the sine of the angle of refraction is unity and the 
refracted ray emerges in the direction PA, grazing the face of the 
prism. If the angle of incidence is greater than this, e.g. SK, there is 
no refracted ray ; the ray is totally reflected and the intensity of the 
reflected ray is equal to the intensity of the incident ray. If the angle 
of incidence is less than this, e.g. SH, there is a refracted ray and 
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consequently the intensity of the reflected ray is less than the intensity 
of the incident ray. It is the same with the rays from the other 
luminous points on the surface BC. Consequently, if a telescope is 
focussed for parallel light and pointed in the direction RQ so as to 
receive the rays on their emergence from the prism, the field is divided ‘ 
into two parts by a line corresponding to the direction QR. One side 
of this line is illuminated by light which has been totally reflected and 
is consequently brighter than the other side. In applying the total 
reflection method the cross- wires are set on the line of separation where 
the intensity changes. 

Let us suppose that instead of being luminous CB is covered with 
black paper to prevent the entrance of light, and that the rays from a 
sodium flame fall on the face BA in the direc- 
tion BA at grazing incidence and at angles 
near grazing incidence. The ray at grazing 
incidence travels through the prism after 
refraction in the direction PQ. The other 
rays make smaller angles of refraction with 
the normal PM. Consequently, if the tele- 
scope be placed in the same position as before, 
the field on one side of the same line of 
separation is bright and on the other side is 
perfectly dark. It is here considerably easier 
to set the cross- wires on the line than in the 
other case where there was only a difierence 
of intensity. 

In Fig. 104. Z A f ^QMP = 7 r, also z:QMP + 

^A = ZlMQP-l <^ or < 56 = ZA- ZMQP. Hence 

sin 

sin (Z A- Z.MQP) 

=IJL sill A cos MQP -'/x cos A sin MQP. 

But, on applying the law of refraction at Q, 

sin d=^fi sill MQP, 


B 



and this gives on substituting, 

=sin A - sin- d - cos A sin ^ . . (40) 

If there is no liquid on the face AB, the critical angle of incidence is 
given hy sin <^ = 1 //^^, and this case is derived from the preceding one 
by putting /ai-1. Corresponding to (40) we obtain the equation 

1 + cos A sin 0= sin A V - sin- 6, 


which gives 


'sin 6 -I- cos 
, sin A 



(41) 


For putting the method into practice there are difierent types of 
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apparatus, in which the scale reading gives the index of refraction 
direct, when the limiting angle is focussed on. The Abbe refracto- 
meter is an instrument of this type. Such instruments are usually 
calibrated with liquids^ of known refractive index. They cannot 
themselves be used to determine the A or /it of equation (40). They 
are, of course, very rapid in use. An ordinary spectrometer can, 
however, be adapted for use with the method, can be calibrated in the 
same way as any piece of special apparatus and will give quite as 
accurate results. It has the advantage that it can be used to deter- 
mine A and /x, and then fii can be calculated by equation (40) direct 
from first principles. j 

If an ordinary spectrometer is to be employed, the prism shoula 
have as high an index of refraction as possible, for its index of refrac-\ 
tion must be higher than the indices of refraction to be measured \ 
An extra dense flint equilateral prism such as is commonly used \ 
for producing spectra, with one face ground and an index of refraction \ 
for sodium light of about 1-6786, does very well. The first step 
is to determine /jl and A, the angle between the two polished faces. 
This can be done by means of the methods described on p. 101. Then 
the prism table should be clamped and the prism fixed in position 
upon it, and if the index of refraction of a liquid is to be measured, 
a drop or two of it should be placed on AB (Fig. 104) and a thin - 
plate of glass pressed against that face of the prism. Capillary 
attraction keeps the plate in position and at the same tinA ensures 
that the drops are spread in a thin layer between the plate and the 
face of the prism. The limiting direction QR is then sought for with 
the telescope. The collimator is not used at all. If the light is to be 
incident internally, an image of a sodium flame should be formed with 
a lens on the ground face, and the beam forming the image should fall 
on that face so that its direction after refraction would be approxi- 
mately SP. If the light is to be incident externally the beam of 
light should be directed on to the end of the plate, LM, as indicated 
in Fig. 105. As a calculation will show, it cannot enter by the 
back of the plate, MN, and at the same time traverse the liquid in the 
required direction. If the end of the plate, LM, is polished, it must 
be ])lane and parallel to the refracting edge, A, of the prism. 

If the light is to be incident externally, it is much better to use 
instead of the plate another prism as similar to the-first one as possible. 
Then the direction of the incident beam is always approximately 
parallel to the direction of emergence of the critical ray, so that to find 
the latter we have only to rotate the prism table in place of moving 
the light source and telescope independently. 

When the direction QR has been obtained, in order to find ^ it is 
necessary to get the direction of the normal, QN. If the observations 
are made with a telescope fitted with a Gauss eyepiece, or if the spectro- 
meter is an auto-collimating one, this can be done by means of the 
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reflected image of the cross-wires or slit, as the case may be. If the 
instrument does not permit of this method, the position of the colli- 
mator on the divided circle should be read, before the experiment is 
started, by illuminating the slit, obtaining coincidence of the direct 




image of the latter with the cross-wires of the telescope, and sub- 
tracting 180° from the telescope reading. The collimator should then 
be kept fixed throughout the experiment. Then after QR is deter- 
mined, the slit of the collimator should be illuminated again and the 
•rays from the collimator allowed to fall on the face AC. If the position 
of the reflected image is then read by the telescope, the mean of it and 
the position of the collimator gives the direction of the n 9 rmal. This 
follows since the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 

Some trouble may be experienced at first in getting the prism 
placed properly, but after the index of refraction has been obtained 
for one liquid, it can be done for others very rapidly. 

If the index of refraction of a solid is to be obtained by this method, 
a polished face of it is placed against AB (Fig. 104) with a drop of 
liquid between, of higher index of refraction than the index of refrac- 
tion of the solid. The purpose of the liquid is to fill up the interstices, 
due to the two surfaces not being absolutely plane ; the liquid 
commonly used is monobrom naphthalene, the index of refraction of 
which for sodium light is 1-660. 

Graphical Method of Determining the Index of Refraction of 
a Prism. There is a graphical method of determining the index of 
refraction of a prism, which docs not require a spectrometer and is of 
great accuracy, one determination giving the second figure of the 
decimal and the mean of several determinations giving the third 
figure of the decimal. It docs not require the prism to be at minimum 
deviation. 

Let ABC (Fig. 107) be the trace of a glass prism and PS any line drawn 
on the paper. Look into the face AC of the prism, and draw TQ so 
that it appears to be the continuation of PQ. Remove the prism, and 
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produce TtJ to cut PS in Q. Cut off QS= QT, and draw TR perpendicular 
to AC and SR perpendicular to AB. Join QR. Then 



To prove the formula let ABC (Fig. 108) be the trace of the prism, 
let PMQ be the incident ray, and let QNT be the emergent ray ; join 
MN, draw QR parallel to MN, and through any point S in PQ produced 
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draw SR perpendic ular to AB to meet QR in R. Then angles i and r 
are equal respectively to the angles of incidence and refraction at M. 
Consequently 

sin i sin QSR QR 
^ sin r sin QRS QS 


r 

If QT be cut off~QS, and TR' be drawn perpendicular to AC to cut QR 
in R', it can similarly be proved that 



and hence that R' coincides with R. 


S The Rainbow. Let SA be a ray 

S incident on the surface of a trans- 

/ ' ' parent sphere in a plane through its 

centre. Then OA, the radius, is the 
F - “<^,0 ) normal at A. Let i and r be respec- 

tively the angles of incidence and 
refraction at A. After refraction 
the ray is refleeted at the other side 
of the sphere at B, then passes to C 
and emerges into the air at C. 
Since 0A = 0B, the angle of incidence 
at B is r, consequently the angle of reflection OBC is r, Z.0CB=r, and the 
emergent ray CD makes the angle i with the normal at C. The deviation 
produced, namely /.SFD 

= 2^SF0 = 2(^AB0-^FAB) 

= 2(r-» + f) = 4r-2i. 



D, 
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For this to be a minimum its diflcrcntial coefficient with respect to i must 
bo 0, i.e. 


But siu i —fjL sin r, hence cos i=n cos r 


dr^ 

di 


, . . . dv 

Eliminating^, wc obtain 


cos i — IfjL cos r, 

or cos2 i = lijr cos- r = - sin- r) - sin- i) 

1 + cos2 i). 

This can be rewritten 

cos- i-l cos2 I = - 1), 


or 


cos ^ = 



~2 

3 


IF wc substitute for /x its value for water for red light, namely, 1-329, we 
find that i = 59-6°, r = 40-5°, and the deviation is about 12-8°. If we sub- 
stitute the value foj' violet light, namely, 1-343, ^ = 58-8°, f = 39-6°, and the 
deviation is 40-8°. The same result might have been obtained without 
the aid of the calculus by simply calculating r for different values of i and 
jilotting the deviation as a function of i. 

Now suiipose that a second ray SiAi is incident on the sphere parallel to 
the first. Its angle of incidence is slightly different from i, consequently in 
general its deviation is different from the deviation of SA, and after emerging 
from the sphere it is not parallel to CD. If, however, the deviation is 
plotted as a function of in the neighbourhood of the minimum it varies 
very slowly with i. Hence if SA is incident at the proper angle for minimum 
deviation, although the angle of incidence of SiAj is slightly different, its 
deviation is almost the same as for SA, and after emerging from the sphere 
its path CiDi is practically parallel to CD. We can have a great number of 
rays parallel to SA incident on the sphere between A and Aj and after 
reflection they are still parallel and lie between CD and C^Di. Wc arrive 
therefore at the result, that if a parallel beam of light suffers minimum 
deviation in passing through the sphere, it emerges as a parallel beam. In 
all other cases it emerges as a convergent or divergent beam. 

Now consider Fig. 110. Let us suppose that the rays from the sun are 
ixicddent in the direction SE, that an observer is situated at E, and that Pj, 
Pq, and P3 are spherical rain-drops. If the rays from the sun arc deviated 
by the rain-drops so as to arrive at the observer, he sees these directions 
bright, in which the rays suffer minimum deviation, i.e. which make an 
angle of about 40° with SE, 42*8° for red light and 40-8° for violet, with 
the other spectral colours coming in their order m between. Thus the 
rainbow is formed, and it is obvious that the red must be on the outside 
and the observer have his back to the sun. A rainbow formed in the 
above manner is called a primary rainbow. 

If the rays are reflected twice inside the drop, as sliown in Fig. Ill, for 
minimum deviation the red rays make an angle of about 51° and the violet 

8 
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rays an angle of about 54° with the incident light. Consequently a rain- 
bow will be formed with the violet outside. This rainbow is called the 
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secondary rainbow, and to sec it the observer must also have his back to 
the sun. The primary and secondary rainbows are sometimes seen 
together, the secondary one l)eing outside the primary one and fainter 
and broader than the latter. 

Rainbows are also formed by rays which suffer three or four internal 
reflections, but such rainbows are very rarely seen. They are visible on the 
same side as the sun, but arc faint in com])arison with the scattered light 

from the latter, and are ^^ible only 
when it is screened off by^a bank of 
cloud. 

The foregoing geometrical theory is 
principally due to Descartes. It does 
not completely explain the phenomenon. 
In addition to the bows already men- 
tioned, there are alternations of bright- 
ness seen sometimes near the inner edge 
of the primary bow and more rarely at 
the outer edge of the secondary bow. 

Fig. 111. These are called the supernumerary or 

spurious bows. Their explanation was 
first fully given by Sir George Airy, and depends on the difference of 
phase * of the different rays leaving the drop in directions near that of 
minimum deviation. The supernumerary bows arc thus really a diffrac- 
tion * effect due to the jiassage of the original plane wave through the 
drop. 

The spray from a waterfall forms rainbows in exactly the same way as 
rain does. 



* These terms are explained in Chapters IX and X. 
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EXAMPLES 

(1) Instead of taking the spectrometer telescope to a window and focussing 
it on an infinitely distant object, a student turns it towards a lamp in the room 
at a distance of 10 metres and gets the image of the latter shaqi. The cross-wires 
are then approximately at a distance of 30 cms. from the object glass. How 
many millimetres must the object glass be racked in to make the focus exactly 
right ? 

(2) Show that when light passes through a thin prism the deviation docs not 
vary with the angle of incidence, provided that the incidence is nearly per- 
pendicular. 

Show that in the same circumstances the deviation of the portion of the 
light that is reflected back from the second face of the prism diflers from that 
of the light reflected back from the first face by a constant amount. 

(3) A ray of light is refracted through a prism in a plane perpendicular to its 
edge. Prove that if the angle of incidence is constant, the deviation increases 
with the angle of the piiism. Show that 



is the limiting angle of the prism such that the ray does not emerge when it 
meets the second face, i being the angle of mcidonce on the first face. 

(4) Prove that for a prism of angle A 

sin 2 (A-{“ 5)_ cos J(r- ?•') 
sin ^cosl(i-i')* 

where S is the deviation, i and i' the angles of incidence and emergence, and 
r and r' the corresponding angles of refraction. 

(5) A prism with a refracting angle of 60° is made of a glass, the refractive 
indices of which for Na and Li are respectively 1-5170 and 1-5140. A student 
measures the angle of minimum deviation for Na, and then, instead of setting the 
prism at minimum deviation for Li, measures the deviation of the Li line when 
the Na line is at minimum deviation. How much will his determination of the 
refractive index for Li light be out ? 

(6) A 60° flint-glass prism has an index of refraction for sodium light of the 
value 1‘6499. The change per 1° C. rise of temperature is +0-000003. Given 
that the divided circle of a spectrometer reads to 10" of arc, and that the tempera- 
ture of the laboratory in which it stands varies in the course of the year from 50° 
to 70° F., should the values of the index of refraction as determined by the 
spectrometer show any appreciable variation ? 

(7) Make a graphical determination of the index of refraction of a glass prism 
bj' the method given on p. 111. The individual results should be accurate to the 
second decimal place. 

(8) Work out the theory of the secondary rainbow in the same way as the 
primary is done on p. 1 13. 




PART II 

PHYSICAL OPTICS 


This section describes the wave-theory of light which has 
now held the field in some form or another for more than a 
century, and is still supreme in all matters affecting the 
propagation of light. It represents the facts more accurately 
tlian geometrical optics does, and includes the latter as part 
of itself, since rays can be explained in terms of waves. 




CHAPTER VIII 


THE VELOCITY OP LIGHT 

Galileo made an attempt to determine the velocity of light by 
means of two observers furnished with lamps and situated a distance 
apart. The first observer uncovered his lamp and the second observer 
uncovered his as soon as possible after seeing the light from the first 
observer’s lamp. The idea was, that the time which elapsed between 
the first observer’s uncovering his own lamp and his seeing the second 
lamp would be equal to the time taken by the light to go from him 
to the second observer and back. The method failed owing to the 
enormous velocity of light, the time taken by it to travel the distance 
in question being very much less than the time necessary to uncover 
one lamp or to see another. 

The velocity of light can be determined experimentally by six 
separate methods. These, taken in order of their discovery, are 
Rdmer’s method, the aberration method, Fizeau’s method, Foucault’s 
method, Michelson’s rotating octagon method, and the Kerr effect 
methods. 

Homer’s method. Four of the moons of the planet Jupiter are 
large enough to be observed easily with a small telescope. Their 
periods of rotation about Jupiter vary from 42 hours to IGf days. 
Their orbits are in approximately the same plane as the orbit of 
Jupiter about the sun. They arc, of course, dark bodies and are 
illuminated solely by the reflected light of the sun ; consequently 
when they enter the shadow cast by Jupiter they are eclipsed or dis- 
appear, Now it is natural to assume that they rotate about Jupiter 
with uniform angular velocity. Consequently the interval of time 
that elapses between two successive eclipses of any one moon should 
always be the same. 

In 1675, however, the Danish astronomer Rdmer observed a 
peculiar variation in the times of occurrence of the eclipses. When 
the earth was approaching Jupiter they occurred too close together, 
and, when the distance between the earth and Jupiter was increasing, 
they occurred too far apart. He explained the difference by means 
of the time taken by light to pass through space. 

In Fig. 112 let S represent the sun, and let the two circles be the 
orbits of the earth and Jupiter. E and J are the positions of the 
earth and Jupiter when they are in conjunction, i.e. nearest one 
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another, and E' and J' their positions when in opposition, i.e. farthest 
from one another. Jupiter takes 11-86 years to make a revolution 
round the sun, so that it moves only from J to J' while the earth moves 
from E to E\ 

We can regard the eclipses of any moon as a uniform series of 

Owing to its distance from Jupiter 
the earth does not receive them 
until an appreciable time after they 
are sent out. As the earth moves 
from E to E', its distance from 
Jupiter increases and the signajls 
are received later and later ; as the 
earth moves from opposition t(\ 
conjunction again the distance de-\ 
creases, the signals are received', 
earlier, and when the earth and \ 
Jupiter are again in conjunction 
the lost time is made up. Accord- 
ing to Romcr, when the earth is in 
opposition, the signals have fiillen 
996 seconds behind the uniform 
rate and this is the time taken by 
the light to travel the distance AE', i.e. the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit. ^ 

The diameter of the earth’s orbit was known only approximately 
in Rdmer’s time. It is obtained from the solar parallax, the angle 
subtended by the earth’s radius at the sun, and the determination of 
the latter is one of the most difficult problems in astronomy. Accord- 
ing to the latest determinations it is 8-8()". Hence, using the more 
recent value of 1002 seconds instead of E diner’s 996, we find for the 
velocity of light 


time signals sent out by Jupiter. 


y J 



360 X 60 X 60 


3963 

1002 


= 1*855 10^ mls./sec. 


= 2-98 1010 cms./sec. 


Since the velocity of light has been determined more accurately by 
other methods, the above equation is of importance as a means of 
calculating the solar parallax. 

The Aberration Method. The apparent direction of the light from 
a star depends on the motion of the telescope. For example, in Fig. 
113 let OS be the true direction of a star, let the telescope be pointed 
in the direction OS, and let the telescope and observer be moving with 
velocity v in the direction OP. Then, when the light is passing down the 
telescope, the latter is moving sideways ; consequently the path of the 
central ray relative to the telescope is shown by the dotted line QO^, and, 
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if the image of the star is to appear in the middle of the field on the 
cross-wires, the telescope must be pointed in the direction OiQ. Let 6 
be the true direction of the star, let V be the velocity of light, and let t 
be the time taken by the light to travel down the telescope. Then 
OiQ = Vt approximately, since 0,0 is .small, and 0,0=t’t. Also in 
triangle QOO, 

sin 0] 9 °_ uin Qoo, 

0,0 QO, ■ 


This gives 


sin 0,Q0_ sin 6 
vt ~ yt * 


or, since sin OjQO is very small, 


/ OjQO sin 0, 

Thus, owing to the motion of the tel(\seopo, the star is displaced in the 
direction of that motion in front of its 
true position by an angle equal to 
(v sin 0)/V. 

The earth moves in its orbit about 
the sun with a velocity of about 181 
mls./sec. If this value be substituted 
for V and sin 6 be put equal to unity, 

sin 6>)/V takes the value 20". Thus 
*if the telescope is moving with the 
velocity of the earth, the stars receive 
an apparent angular displacement vary- 
ing from 20" to 0' according to their 
position. in the heavens. 

This apparent displacement is known 
as aberration. It was discovered and 
measured in 172G by Bradley, the 

Astronomer Royal, while looking for another effect. He gave the 
correct explanation, and calculated the velocity of light from his 
observations. The method suffers from the same disadvantage as 
Rdmer’s, as the value for the velocity of the earth depends on the 
solar parallax. Bradley's discovery proved the correctness of Romer'a 
views ; until then they had been neglected. 

The effect of aberration is to make the apparent position of each 
star execute an annual motion about its true position. If the star is 
in the ecliptic this motion is in a straight line ; if it is at the pole of 
the ecliptic, this motion is circular, and for all other positions it is in 
an ellipse. 

The value for the aberration constant adopted at present as 
result of observations is 20-47". 

It should be stated that while the simple theory stated here gives 
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the correct value for the velocity of light there arc difficulties in the 
way of its adoption. Vf. Chap. XXVI. 

Fizeau’s Method. The first terrestrial method of determining the 
velocity of light was carried out by Fizeau in 1849. His arrangement 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 114. A beam of light from a source 
S passes through a converging lens system, is reflected by a glass 
plate P, and comes to a focus at F. It is then made parallel by the 

lens 0, traverses a 




very great distance 
OL, falls on the lens 
L and is brought to 
a focus on the sur- 
face of the concave 
mirror M. The radius 
of curvature of this 
mirror is equal to 


Fig. 114. 


ML, its distance from 


the lens ; the central 


ray of any pencil through the lens thus falls on the mirror normally 
and is reflected back the way it comes, even though inclined to the 
axis of the mirror. The lens and mirror L and M thus direct the 


beam back through the lens 0 to form a real image once more at F, 
and the observer looks at this real image through the eyepiece E and 
the glass plate P.* ^ 

W is a toothed wheel, and, as it rotates, its teeth pass one after 
another through the point F alternately stopping and letting through 
the light. If the wheel is moving slowly the eye sees a flickering 
image of S. If the images succeed each other faster than 15 or 20 a 
second the flickering ceases owing to the persistence of vision, and the 
image becomes steady. It is, of course, not as bright as it would 
be if the wheel were away ; the teeth in passing stop some of the 
light. 

If the speed of the wheel is still increased, so that the time taken 
by the light to go from F to M and back is exactly equal to the time 
required for a tooth to move into the position formerly occupied by 
an open space, the light is intercepted by a tooth on its return and 
the image vanishes. If the speed of the wheel is now doubled, the 
light passes through the next space and the image is again visible ; 
if the speed of the wheel is trebled, the light is intercepted by the 
next tooth and again vanishes. And so on ; as the speed increases, 
the image alternately appears and vanishes. 

In Fizeau’s experiments the wheel had 720 teeth and the widths 


* Some reflex lights sold for attaching to the back of bicycles consist of a lens and 
mirror arranged exactly as L and M. The lens is usually of red glass ; the rays from 
the head lights of the overtaking motor car are reflected back in exactly the same 
way as in Fizeau’s experiment, and the lens looks as if there were a faint independent 
light behind it. Keflex lights are, however, only of use in exceptional circumstances. 
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of the teeth and open spaces were equal. The distance between M and 
F was 8-6 km. A determination was made of the angular velocity of 
the wheel for which the image disappeared, l^et it be w radians/sec. 
for the wth disappearance, and let V be the velocity of light in kms./sec. 
Then 

2x8-6_(2w-l) 277 1 

“V 2 “ 720 o)’ 


i.e. 


720x2x8-0 

V = a> ' 

(2w-1)77- 


whence V can be calculated. 

Determinations of the velocity of light by Fizeau’s method have 
been made by Cornu in 1874, Young and Forbes in 1881, and Per- 
rotin in 1900. Cornu used a distance of 23 kilometres. Also, 
instead of observing the velocity for the disappearance of the imago, 
he determined the velocities for which its brightness attained a cer- 
tain value in diminishing to its minimum and afterwards in rising 
from its minimum. He determined the velocity by means of a 
chronograph which recorded seconds and tenths of a second, also 
every hundred revolutions of the wheel, and which was provided with 
a key under the control of the observer for recording any instant at 
which he desired to know the velocity. Cornu’s result for the velocity 
of light in vacuo is 3-004 10 cms./sec. 

Young and Forbes bevelled the teeth of the wheel in their apparatus 
‘so that the light stopped by the wheel was reflected to the side and 
lost. In Fizeau’s apparatus it caused a general illumination of the 
field. They also silvered the plate P, leaving a small aperture for 
viewing the image, and altered the method of observing, employing 
two distances simultaneously. 

Perrotin used Fizeau’s apparatus as modified by Cornu and obtained 
for the velocity in vacuo the result 2-9990 10 cms./sec. His work 
was done at the Nice Observatory, and the distance FM (Fig. 114) was 
40 kilometres. 


Foucault’s Method. Fig. 115 shows the details of the method by 
which Foucault made a determination in 18G2. It requires a much 
shorter distance than Fizeau’s method. S is a rectangular aperture 
illuminated with sunlight, Q a plane parallel plate of glass, L a lens, 
R a plane mirror, which can be rotated about an axis perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure, and IVI a concave mirror. The lens L forms an 
image of S on M. The centre of curvature of M is at the centre of R, 
hence, no matter what the position of R is, if the light from it falls on M 
at all it falls on it normally and is thus reflected back along its path. 
If R is in the same position when the light reaches it again, the rays 
travel back to Q and are reflected to form an image at the side at P. 
If R is rotating rapidly, it has moved through an appreciable angle by 
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the time the beam returns from M, and consequently the light is reflected 
in the direction of the dotted rays to form an image at P'. 

In Foucault’s experi- 
ment the distance RM was 
20 metres and the dis- 
placement PP' 0-7 mm. 
From the displacement 
the angle turned through 
by R was calculated and 
then, the angular velocity 
of R having been deter- 
mined, the time taken by 
the light to go from R to M and back was known. 

By placing a tube with water between R and M Foucault was able 
to show that the velocity of light is less in water than in air. 

Foucault’s method has been used and considerably improved by 
Michelson and by Newcomb. Michelson placed the lens between R 
and M and was able to increase the distance RM to 600 metres. His 
result (1882) was 2-9985 lOio cms./sec. and Newcomb’s result 2-998G 
10^0 cms. /sec., almost the same as Perrotin has since obtained by the 
other method. The two terrestrial methods are, of course, much more 
accurate than the astronomical methods. 

Michelson ’s Rotating Octagon Method. In 1920 Michelson com- 
menced an attack on the problem in what was virtually a irew way. 
A rotating mirror consisting of a glass octagon with eight equal fat^es 
was used, and the angular velocity and distance were chosen, so that 
light made the double journey in one-eighth of the period of a revolu- 
tion. Consequently the light reflected by one surface was reflected 
by the next on its return at exactly the same angle of incidence, 
and the image of the slit occupied the same position as when the 
surface was at rest. Thus the measurement of the displacement of 
the image, the chief source of error in Foucault’s method, was avoided. 
The angles of the octagon were determined by an interference method 
to 1 in 10<^. A very intense arc lamp was used as source, and the light 
was made parallel on its journey to and from the distant mirror. 

The experiments were carried out between Mt. Wilson and Mt. San 
Antonio in California on the invitation of G. 15. Hale, the director of 
the Mt. Wilson observatory, during the summers of K24 and 1925. The 
distance between the two stations was 22 km. The octagon had to 
be rotated 530 times in the second and, when weather conditions were 
good, coincidence could be established to tJ-q nim. Altogether five 
difierent rotating systems were used. The final result, reduced to 
vacuum, was 299,796 km. per sec., the probable error being about 3 km. 
per sec. It is interesting to note that the beam swept over the surface 
of the distant mirror with a velocity almost equal to one-third that of 
light. 
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Since 1930 an attempt has been made by Pease and Pearson to 
increase the accuracy of tliis method by using a range inside an 
evacuated pipe one mile long. 

Kerr Effect Methods. It will be learned (p. 211 of this book) 
that when certain liquids are placed in a glass cell and subjected to an 
intermittent field between crossed nicols, the arrangement transmits 
light when the field is on and stops it when the field is ofi. It is 
known as the Kerr cell and thus acts like a shutter or like Fizeau’s 
toothed wheel. Owing to the development of the valve oscillator 
periodic electric fields of very high frequency can now be produced 
with comparative ease, and when the Kerr cell is substituted for the 
toothed wheel, Fizeau’s method can be used with a short base. More- 
over, the frequency of the oscillations can be determined very accurately 
with a piezo-electric oscillator. Thus the method is a tempting 
one, and two determinations of the velocity of light have already been 
made by it. 

The first determination was made by Karolus and Mittelstaedt at 
Leipzig in 1926 by an arrangement very similar to Fizeau’s. The beam 
passed tlirough a Kerr cell, was reflected back, and again passed 
through a Kerr cell, the emergent intensity being measured optically. 
The base line was 41 metres long, the frequency 3 to 7 megacycles 
per sec., and the result 299,778±20 km. per sec. in vacuo. 

In the second detormimition, which was made by Wilmer C. Anderson 
at Harvard in 1937, the beam went through a modulated Kerr vA\ and 
was then split into two by a half silvered glass j)late ; these arrived by 
ditfereiit paths at a photo-electric cell which operated a circuit tuned 
to resonance with the period of the Kerr cell. When the difierence in 
time taken by the light to travel the two paths was equal to an 
integral number of half periods of the Kerr cell, the amplitude of the 
electrical oscillations in the receiving circuit was a maximum. The 
frequency of modulation of the Kerr cell varied from 7 to 56 mega- 
cycles per sec., the length of the longer path was apparently about 
40 metres', and the final result was 299,764:^1''^ hm. per sec. in vacuo. 
The details of these expc'riments belong to electricity rather than to 
optics and so arc omitted here. 

The statement is sometimes made that the velocity of light has 
changed in the course of the last century. There is no evidence for 
this statement, if tin* probable errors of the earlier determinations are 
taken into consideration. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) In astronomy stellar distances are measured in "light years,” i.e. the 
distance which light travels in a year, nq star being as near the earth as three 
light years. How many miles are there in a light year ? . 
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(2) Given that the mean distances of the earth and Jupiter from the sun 
are respectively 93 and 483 million miles, find the maximum rate of increase 
of the distance of the earth from Jupiter. Hence find the greatest percentage 
diminution or increase in the periods of occulta tion of Jupiter’s satellites. Note 
Ihc distinction between the rate of increase of the distance of the earth from 
Jupiter and the relative velocity of the earth and Jupiter. 

(3) In estimating the magnitude of the aberration on p. 121 we considered only 
the velocity of the telescope duo to motion of the earth in its orbit round the 
sun. The aberration can be determined experimentally with the most accurate 
instruments to about second of arc. What appreciable effect, if any, will the 
diurnal rotation of the earth have upon it ? 

(4) Show that owing to astronomical aberration the apparent position of a 
star at the pole of the ecliptic traces out the hodograph of the earth’s orbital j 
motion. The pole of the ecliptic is the direction at right angles to the plane of the 
earth’s orbital motion. 

(5) If 6 is the latitude of a star, i.e. its angular distance above or below the 
ecliptic, find in secrinds of arc the semi-axes of the ellipse which its apparent 
position in the sky traces about its true position. 

(fi) In determining the velocity of light by h^izeau’s method the distance is 
10 km., the wheel has 720 teeth, and the angular velocities in radians per second 
for four successive disappearances of the image are 326, 4r)7, 588, and 719. 
iFind what disappearances these are and calculate the velocity of light from the 
data supplied. 

(7) Make a reflex light and test it and eonsider whether they are worth using. 
A watch glass silvered on the back will do for the mirror. In the reflex lights 
sold the mirror is nickel-plated iron. 

(8) Derive a formula for the velocity of light as obtained by the arrangement 

shown in Fig. 115, in terms of the distances RM, LS, and PP', and the angular 
velocity of the mirror, w. r 



CHAPTER IX 


INTERFERENCE 

The Nature of Light. Hitherto we have made no assumption as to 
the nature of light. In the section dealing with Geometrical Optics 
we assumed only the rectilinear propagation and the laws of reflection 
and refraction. This was sufficient to explain everything with 
the exception of difEraction, which came in only on pp. 3, 85, and 114, 
and could, in general, be ignored. In order to explain the phenomena 
of interference it is necessary to make a further assumption. 

We have seen that light travels with a finite velocity. Light 
rays carry energy with them. Now energy is propagated with a 
finite velocity in two different ways : — 

(1) by the motion of the matter carrying the, energy. 

(2) by the transference of the energy alone, as in wave motion, 
the matter remaining stationary. 

An example of the first way is the stream of bullets from a Maxim 
gun. There each bullet has an amount of kinetic energy given by 
‘imi)-, where m is its mass and v its velocity, and if the bullet is 
stopped by a wall this energy reappears as heat in the wall. An 
example of the second way is the propagation of waves on the sur- 
face of water. When a wave passes, the water particles oseillate 
about their equilibrium positions, and after the wave is past they 
return to these positions. But the energy of the wave motion has 
moved on. 

We explain things by means of analogy with other things, and 
consequently the attempt has been made to explain the propagation 
of light energy in both the above ways, by the emission theory and by 
the wave theory. 

The wave theory of light was founded by Huygens, who published 
a treatise on light in 1690 after having stated the theory twelve years 
earlier. According to it, light is a wave motion propagated in the 
ether, the ether being a continuous medium in which matter exists 
and which fills all space. It is necessary to postulate the existence 
of the ether, for we cannot have wave motion without a medium, and 
there is no matter in the interstellar space through which the light 
comes from the sun. 

In his book Huygens gave the following construction by which, 
if the position of the wave-front was known, its position could be 
found for any subsequent time ; Consider all the points on the wave- 
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front as centres of disturbance ; then the envelope of all the secondary 
waves diverging from these centres gives the wave-front at subsequent 
times. For example, let CD (Fig. 116) be a section of a wave-front 
which has diverged from the source and passed through the aperture 
AB. Then if it is desired to find the position of the wave-front after 
a time take in succession every point on the wave-front as centre 
and construct a sphere with radius equal to vt, where v is the velocity 
of light in the medium in question. All these spheres touch a surface 
of which EF is a section and this surface, the envelope of all the 
secondary waves diverging from the wave-front CD, is the wave-surface 
after time t. j 

To apply Huygens's principle to the reflection of a plane wave let 
AB be the trace of a plane wave-front which is perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, and let CD be the trace of a reflecting surface, also 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Draw BF perpendicular to AB \ 
to meet CD in F ; draw AE parallel and equal to BF and join EF. Then \ 



EF gives a position which the wave-front would have occupied if there 
had been no mirror. Take P any point on the wave-front and draw 
PQR perpendicular to AB, 

Let A and Q act as centres of secondary disturbances. With A as 
centre draw a circle of radius AE, and with Q as centre draw a circle 
of radius QR. Then, when the point B has reached F, the light from 
A and P has reached the circumferences of the two circles. Since FRE 
is tangent to both circles it is possible to draw a straight line FSG 
tangent to both circles. As P was any point on AB, FG touches the 
secondary waves derived from all points on AF, is hence the envelope 
of these waves and consequently the trace of the reflected wave-front. 
It is obvious from the figure that AB and GF arc inclined equally to 
CD, and hence the angles of incidence and reflection are equal. 

To apply Huygens's principle to the refraction of the same wave 
let V be the velocity in the upper medium and v' the velocity in the 
lower medium, let AB be the trace of the incident wave, let ED be the 
position it would have reached in time if, had there been no refraction, 
and let CD be the trace of the refracting surface. ThenAE = «;i. From 
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P, any point on AB, draw PQR perpendicular to AB. With A as centre 
draw a circle of radius AG=t;'i, and with Q as centre draw a circle of 
radius QS=QR v'/v. Then 
when the point B has 
reached D, the light from 
A and P has reached the 
circumferences of these two 
circles. Through D draw 
DG tangent to the larger 
circle ; it may then be 
shown to touch the smaller 
circle and consequently to 
be the trace of the refracted 
wave-front. 

AG gives the direction of 
the refracted ray and AE of the incident ray. Hence /ADG is equal 
to the angle of refraction and ^ADE equal to the angle of incidence, 
and 

_sin ^ADE AE/AD_ AE_ V 
^ G ~ AG/AD “ AG ~ v ' ' 

This result is of fundamental importance. Put in words, it states 
that according to the wave theory the velocity of light in any trans- 
parent medium varies inversely as the index of refraction of the 
medium. Consequently the velocity in water and in glass is less 
than the velocity in air. 

The wave theory of Hght as proposed by Huygens did not explain 
the rectihnear propagation of lights and hence was not accepted by 
Newton, who adopted the emission theory. According to it luminous 
bodies emit small material particles or corpuscles in all directions. 
These corpuscles fly in straight lines. Their mechanical impact on 
the retina causes the sensation of vision. When a corpuscle ap- 
proaches within a very small distance of the surfa^p of a refracting 
medium, according to its state at the time it is either repelled or 
attracted. Its velocity may be resolved into two components, one 
parallel to the surface and one normal to the surface. The parallel 
component in each case remains unaltered. If the corpuscle is 
repelled, the normal component of its velocity decreases to zero and 
then increases to its former value but in the opposite direction. The 
resultant velocity has thus the same value as before, its direction- 
makes the same angle with the normal as the direction of the incident 
velocity does, and the reflection of light is explained in exactly the same 
way as the reflection of a perfectly elastic sphere by a wall. 

If the corpuscle is attracted on approaching the refracting medium, 
it is bent towards the normal since the normal component of its velocity 
is increased. Also if v is the velocity in the first medium, v' the 
9 
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velocity in the second, i the angle of incidence, and r the angle of re- 
fraction, since the component velocity parallel to the surface remains 
unaltered v sin i=v' sin r or 

sin i_v* 
sin r 

i.e. is constant, for v and v' are both constants. Thus the correct law 
of refraction follows from the emission theory. 

But if the parallel component of velocity is unaltered and the 
normal component increased on refraction, the resultant velocity is 
increased. The velocity of light should thus be greater in water and 
in glass than in air, exactly the opposite result to that obtained froni 
the wave theory. Foucault’s experiment on the velocity of light in\ 
water is thus an experimentum crvcis between the two theories &nd\ 
it decides in favour of the wave theory. Owing to Newton’s great 
authority the emission theory reigned supreme until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and it was the ability of the wave theory 
to give a satisfactory explanation of interference that then turned the 
scale against the emission theory. 

We shall assume, then, that light is propagated by wave motion 
in the luminiferous ether. For the purposes of this chapter it will 
not be necessary to make any special assumption about the nature of 
this wave motion. 

§ The rays are perpendicular to the wave-fronts. When^an image 
of a point P is formed by a lens, spherical waves diverge from P, and 

after passing through 
the lens become 
Q spherical waves con- 
verging towards the 
image Q. It thus 
Fig. 119. follows from the wave 

theory that the optical 

length of the paths traversed by the different rays from P to Q is the 
same. This result might have been derived from the law of the 
extreme path, for since in the case under consideration the optical 
lengths of all the paths must be a minimum, it follows that they must 
be the same. 

The formulsB for the position of the image formed by a lens or 
spherical mirror are sometimes derived from the property that all the 
paths have the same length, or from the property that one spherical 
wave-front is changed by the lens or mirror into another spherical 
wave-front with a constant difference of curvature. The latter . 
method has become popular under the name of the curvature ” 
method. The method used in Chap. II of this book is, however, more 
fundamental, inasmuch as it uses only the laws of reflection and 
refraction. 
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§ To prove the formula for the focal length of a lens from the assumption 
that all paths from object ^ 

to image have the same 
optical length let AB (Fig. 

120 ) be a lens, P an object, 
and Q the corresponding 



image. The lens is taken 
convex meniscus in form in 
order to have the diagram 
as clear as possible. AB cuts 
PQ at right angles in the 
point D. With P as centre and radius PA draw a circle to cut QP in C, and 
with Q as centre and radius QA draw a circle to cut PQ in E. 

Then QA + AP = QM + MN/x + NP 

= QE + EM+/xMN + CP-CN 
or /liMN + EM-CN = 0. 

This may be rewritten 

DE + CD = (/x-l)(DN-DM) . . . . (1) 

When two chords of a circle cut one another the rectangles contained by the 
segments are equal. Apply this theorem to the circle of which AEB forms 
part and let AB and QE be the two chords. The rectangle contained by 
the segments of AB is equal to AD2. Since Q is the centre of the circle, 
the rectangle contained by the segments of the other chord is equal to 
(2QE - DE)DE, or approximately 2QE.DE since DE is small. Hence 

2QE.de = AD2 

A^ AD2 

2Qr 

if V be written for QE, the image distance. Similarly writing u, r^, and for 
the radii of the, circles on which C, N, and M are situated, and using the same 
convention as to signs that is employed in Chap. II, we obtain 


or 


DE = 


DM*- 


AD 2 

2 ro’ 


CD = 


AD 2 

2 u 


and DN= - 


AD 2 


On substituting these values in (1) we arrive at 

AD2 AD2 , / AD2 AD2\ 

which simplifies to 

V u '\ri rg/ 

Expression for a Light Wave. Consider the expression 
7=6 cos ~ cos 27 r^- 

By plotting it as a function of x for successive values of t it may be 
shown to represent an infinite train of progressive harmonic waves. 
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The waves are said to be harmonic because they have the cosine form, 
the train is infinite as the expression gives real values throughout the 
whole range - oo<a;<H-c3o, and the waves are said to be progres- 
sive, because, as t increases, the whole wave profile moves bodily 
forward in the direction of positive x. The wave-length, the distance 
between two successive crests at any instant, is given by A ; the 
period, that is the time taken by a complete wave to pass a fixed 
point, is given by t ; the velocity of the wave, v, is equal to A/t, and 
the amplitude of the wave is given by h. As mentioned above, in 
order to explain interference it is not necessary to make any special 
assumption as to what rj represents, but for the sake of definiteness , 
wc may suppose that it denotes a displacement of an ether particle. \ 
Then the displacement is the same for all the ether particles on one \ 
wave-front, i.e. with the same value of x. As the wave passes the 1 
ether particles all describe simple harmonic motions at right angles \ 
to the direction of propagation. 

As long as the wave remains in the same medium the square of 
the amphtude, 6^, is taken as a measure of its intensity. This may 
be taken as an assumption to be justified by experience, or it may be 
made plausible by analogy from other forms of wave-motion ; the 
intensity of a Ught wave is proportional to the energy it brings with it, 
the kinetic energy of the vibrating ether particles is proportional to 
the square of their velocity, and their velocity is given by ^ 


dri hliT . liT 

3 ^=- sin — 

at T T 



Interference. If we have two systems of waves passing over the 
surface of water, each produces its own displacement of the surface 
independently of the other. This is known as the principle of the 
superposition of wave-motion. The resultant displacement of the 
surface is obtained by summing the two separate displacements. 
In the same way two light waves or beams cross without in any way 
interfering with one another. This was pointed out by Huygens. 
Different people can see different objects through the same aperture 
at the same time without any blurring due to the different trains of 
waves crossing one another. 

Let us suppose we have two waves represented by^ 


7] = b cos 277^- and 7] = b cos 277^- 



going the same way. They have equal amplitude, wave-length, and 
period but a constant phase difference 277 S/A, that is, the crests of 
the one wave are always a constant distance 8 ahead of the crests of the 
other. According to the principle of superposition the resultant effect 
is given by 
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cos 27T^^-|j + 6 cos 27r^--^^j 

oA o a;4-S/2\ 

a wave of the same wave-length and period as the component waves 
but with an amplitude 26 cos ttS/A, which varies aP the way from 26 
through 0 to - 26 according to the magnitude of 5. Although the 
intensity of each component wave remains equal to 6-, the intensity 
of the resultant varies from 46^ to 0. We thus have two light waves 
combining together to produce darkness. This phenomenon is called 
interference. 

It is when 77-S/A=n7r, when 8—nX or the crests of the one wave 
arc an integral number of wave-lengths ahead of the crests of the 
other, that the intensity of the resultant wave is a maximum, and it 
is when 77S/A=(n-1- ^)7r, i.e. when S = (w-I-^)A or when the crests of 
the one wave coincide with the troughs of the other, that the resultant 
intensity is zero. 

Let us suppose that we have two sources M and N (Fig. 121) sending 
out waves of equal amplitude, equal velocity, and equal wave- 
length, and let the waves be 
represented by circles in the 
figure, the crests by full circles, 
and the troughs by dotted circles. 

The sources have the same phase, 
i.e. the two series of crests and 
troughs have the same distances 
from their respective centres. 

Then at the points marked by 
o’s in the figure we have crest 
superimposed on crest and trough 
superimposed on trough, so that 
the amplitude is twice that of 
each component wave. At the 
points marked by x's we have 
crest and trough superimposed 
on one another, the difference of phase is half a wave-length, the two 
waves neutralise one another, and the amphtude is zero. It must be 
noted that no energy is destroyed by the interference of the two 
waves ; although the intensity is zero along the lines joining the x’s, 
along the lines joining the o’s it is four times as great as the intensity 
of a component wave. 

It will be found by drawing the circles for any other time, i.e. by 
increasing the radii of all of them by the same amount, that GH and 
CD are always lines of zero intensity, and AB, EF, and JK always lines 
along which the intensity is increased four times. 
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§ Let two particles at M and N vibrate parallel to one another in the 

same phase and send out 
H/l waves with the same ampli- 

tude and same period. 

In order to consider the 
effect at a point P, join MN, 
and through A, the mid point 
of MN, draw AO perpendicular 
Fig, 122. to MN. Draw PO perpendicular 

to AO. Let MN = 2rf, A0 = D, 

and OP =35. Then 



therefore 


and 


MP2r.rD2-h(tZ + a:)2, and NP2=D2+ (cZ-ir)2, 
MP2 NP2 = (rf + x)2 ~ (rf - a;)2 = 4dx 
idx 


MP-NP= 


MP-hNP 


Let d and x be small in comparison with D. 
mately MP= NP= D, and 

MP-NP= — 

D 


Tlien we have approzi- 


If MP-NP is equal to an integral number of wave-lengths, that 
is, if 2dxjU=nX or | 

wDA 


the two waves reinforce one another and we have a maximum of 
intensity at P, while if MP - NP equals an odd number of half wave- 
lengths, that is, if 


2d ’ 


the two waves interfere and we have darkness at P. 

So far we have considered only points in one plane. Let us 
suppose that there is a screen through OP perpendicular to the plane 
MPN and that it is required to find the distribution of the intensity on 
this screen. Draw a straight line PQ on the screen perpendicular to 
OP and let PQ=^. Then 

MQ2=D2 + (rf-hir)2-f-2^2^ 

NQ2=D2 + (d-a;)2 + 2/2, 

and MQ2 - NQ2 = (d -h a;)2 - (d - x)^ = MP2 - NP2. 

Thus, if PQ is short, MQ - NQ is approximately equal to MP - NP, and 
if there is a maximum of intensity at P there is also a maximum 
at Q. 
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Hence on the screen there are a number of parallel bright and dark 
bands, the distance between two consecutive bright or dark bands being 

DA 

2d' 

If instead of single particles at M and N we have pairs of corre- 
sponding particles arranged in two short lines perpendicular to the 
plane MON, if aU the particles send out waves with the same ampli- 
tude and period, and if each pair of particles vibrates in the same 
direction and in the same phase, the systems of bands produced by ^ 
every pair superimpose and the bands are consequently very much 
brighter. 

Such bands are called interference bands. 

Young’s Experiment. Interference bands were first produced and 
explained in the above way 
by Young. He described his 
experimental arrangement in 
his lectures which were pub- 
lished in 1807. A pencil of 
light was admitted through a 
sht S in a shutter. It then 
fell upon a screen in which 
there were two small pinholes, 

‘A and B, very close together. After passing through A and B the rays 
spread out and interference bands were formed on a screen at C where 
the two pencils overlapped. 

Fresnel’s Mirrors. In Young’s experiment the two pencils which 
interfere pass through pinholes. Critics were thus not convinced that 
the bands were caused by interference of the two pencils ; they were 
inclined to attribute them to a modification of the light produced by 
going through the holes,* that is, to dilfraction at the edge of the holes. 

To remove this objection Fresnel devised two well-known arrange- 
ments for producing sources of light close together, namely, his mirrors 
and his biprism. These do not use any apertures or edges. Diffracted 
light was thus eliminated and the bands could be due to nothing else 
but interference. 

In the first of these arrangements there are two plane mirrors 
inclined to each other at an angle of almost 180°, and light falls on 
them from a slit which is parallel to the line of intersection of their 
surfaces. Fig. 124 represents a plan of the arrangement ; 8 is the 
slit and M and M' are the mirrors. To find the positions of the virtual 
images of S formed by the mirrors produce M'O to F and OM to G ; 

* This is the reason usually given ; I am oonvincecl that the real obstacle was the 
difficulty of repeating Young's experiment. 
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draw SF perpendicular to M'F and SG perpendicular to MG and lay off 
FB = FS and GA=GS. Then the images of S are situated at A and 
B ; after reflection at the mirrors the light from S proceeds as if it came 
from A and B and interference bands are formed on a screen at C. 



Let 08= a, let 0C=6, and let the angle FOG be denoted by aj.\^ 
It is obvious from the construction that A and B are on the circle with 
centre 0 and radius OS. Since FS and GS are respectively perpendi- 
cular to OF and OG, ZFSG= ^F0G = ai. ^AOB stands on the same 
arc as /.FSG and has its vertex at the centre, consequently it equals 
2a). The arc AB thus equals 2aa>, and, since to is small, 2acu may also 
be taken as the distance between A and B measured along the chord. 
The straight line OC is drawn so as to bisect the angle AOB. In the 
notation of p. 134 the distance between the bands is given bf DA/(2d) ; 
on substituting D=a-\-b and 2d=2aw we obtain in the present case 

(a-h6)A 

2ao} 

Fresnel’s Biprism. In the second arrangement Fresnel performed 
by refraction what he had done in the first by reflection. The light 
from the slit S falls on the biprism CEG, which is simply a prism 
with a very obtuse angle at E. It may be regarded as made up of 
prisms CEF and GFE placed base to base ; hence the name. The edge 
E of the biprism divides the incident light into two portions, one 
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which passes through the face EC and appears after refraction to come 
from B and another which passes through the face EG and appears 
after refraction to come from A. As the angles GCE and CGE are 
small and equal, A and B are situated close to S at equal distances 
from it. The effect of the biprism is thus to produce two virtual 
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images of the slit which produce interference bands in the space to 
the right of CG, for example on a screen at P. 

The measurement of the interference bands produced by a biprism 
is widely used as an exercise for students. A sodium flame is taken 
as the source of light, and the object of the experiment, as it is usually 
done, is to determine the wave-length of sodium light. The apparatus 
is an optical bench, usually of metal, with supports for the slit and 
biprism and for the vernier microscope used for measuring the distance 
between the bands. The bands are not produced on a screen at P but 
in the focal plane of this microscope. The sht and edge of the biprism 
are vertical, the tube of the microscope is parallel to the axis of 
the bench and has a horizontal motion at right angles to the latter, so 
that, when it moves, the cross- wires pass in succession across the 
‘different interference bands. 

In setting up the apparatus the first requirement is to get the slit, 
biprism, and microscope in the same straight fine. The slit is next 
made narrow, and then on looking into the microscope a vertical strip 
of light will be seen. This resolves into a number of equidistant 
parallel lines when the biprism is adjusted so that its edge is parallel 
to the slit, and when the width of the slit is further regulated. It is 
very important that the slit and edge of the biprism should be 
accurately parallel to one another. 

On looking at the bands it will be noticed that some are much 
brighter than others, that there is a rhythmic variation in their bright- . 
ness. This is due to diffraction at the refracting edge of the 
biprism. It is ignored by the theory of p. 134. 

The formula for the wave-length is 

where / is the distance between two successive bands, D is the distance 
from the virtual images to the focal plane of the microscope, and 2d 
is the distance between the two virtual images. Since the opposite 
faces of the biprism are almost parallel, the divergence of a thin pencil 
of rays passing through it is not appreciably altered. Consequently 
A and B are in the same plane as S and the distance D can be measured 
with a metre-stick. The best way to measure / is to read the position 
of ten or twelve, say ten, consecutive bands, subtract the reading for 
the first from the reading for the sixth, the reading for the second from 
the reading for the seventh, and so on, and divide the mean of the 
results so obtained by five. 

There are two distinct methods of determining 2d. In the first 
a convex lens is inserted between the biprism and the microscope and 
adjusted so as to form images of A and B in the focal plane of the 
latter. In order to do this it is usually necessary to move the micro- 
scope farther away from the biprism, but the positions of the biprism 
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and slit themselves must be kept unaltered. When the images 
are obtained, the distance between them is measured with the micro- 
scope. Let the result be c^. The slit, biprism, and microscope are 
then kept fixed and the lens moved into the other position, in which 
it forms images of A and B in the focal plane of the microscope. Let 
the distance between the images in this case be co. Then 2d= VciC^. 
The result follows since the magnification in the one position is the 
reciprocal of the magnification in the other. 

In the second method the angles of the biprism FCE and FGE are 
measured with the spectrometer. Let the result be a. Then, since 
a is small and the light goes through the biprism almost normally, ^t 
may be shown that the deviation produced by each half of the biprism 
is {jjL - l)a. The angle between BE and AE in Fig. 125 is thus 2(fi l)a\ 
and the distance between A and B consequently 2{fi-l)aa, where 
a is the distance of the biprism from the slit. 

Fundamental Condition for Interference. In the three methods 
for producing interference just described — Young’s experiment, 
Fresnel’s mirrors, and Fresnel’s biprism — it will be noticed that the two 
interfering sources are derived from the same source. Thus A and B are 
both illuminated by light from S in Fig. 123, while A and B are merely 
images of S in Figs. 124 and 125. This condition has been found indis- 
pensable for the successful production of interference bands. As an 
experimental fact it is impossible to get light from two in(Jependent 
sources to interfere. 

Two different explanations have been given of this fact. According 
to the older explanation every source of light is subject to abrupt 
changes of phase very many times in a second, possibly owing to the 
molecule which is sending out the light vibration coming into collision 
with other molecules. Now in Fig. 122 if the phase of M falls behind 
the phase of N, the central band of the system moves above 0 and the 
whole system of fringes is displaced. If the relative phase difference 
of M and N changes very many times in the second, the system of 
fringes is displaced many times in the second, too frequently for the 
eye to follow them ; the eye sees them superimposed and all trace of 
the individual bands is lost. But if M and N are derived from the 
same source, their phases change simultaneously, the system of bands 
remains stationary and is consequently always visible. 

Schuster (“ Optics,” Chap. IV) has, however, pointed out that the 
harmonic waves, into which any actual wave can be analysed mathe- 
matically, never change phase. Another explanation is therefore 
necessary, and this he finds in the fact that we are never able to obtain 
perfectly monochromatic light. We have always to deal with a finite 
range of wave-lengths. If the two sources are independent the rela- 
tive difference of phase of adjacent wave-lengths is never the same. 
Thus, for example, if the light used is that produced by the green line 
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of thallium, the mean wave-length of which is 6*3507 lO-* cms,, we 
may have wave-lengths ranging from 5-3537 10-f> to 5-3477 cms., 
and the centre of the interference fringes produced by each component 
wave-length may lie at a different place on the screen. Consequently 
the different systems of fringes are blurred by superposition, give rise 
to a general illumination and no bands can be distinguished. 

There is no contradiction between the two explanations since the 
wave-form contemplated by the older theory was the actual resultant 
wave and not one of its Fourier components. The two explanations 
are different ways of stating the same thing. It is, however, difficult 
to say what real existence the Fourier components have, unless the 
conditions of the problem in question are accurately specified. To 
appreciate Schuster’s explanation one requires to be versed in Fourier 
analysis. The older explanation is less liable to give rise to miscon- 
ception and is therefore to be preferred. 


Lloyd’s Mirror. Lloyd’s mirror, first described in 1834, affords a 
method for producing interference bands which is both simpler and 
easier to work than Fresnel’s mirrors or biprisin. A mirror, MM' (Fig. 
126), is placed so that the rays from a slit A fall on it at nearly grazing 
incidence, and the reflected rays appear to diverge from a virtual image, 
B. The interference takes place between the rays from the slit and the 
rays from the virtual image, and the bands are examined with an eye- 
piece at P. The mirror may consist either of a piece of plate glass 
-silvered on the front or a piece of unsilvered glass with the back 


blackened, so as to destroy 
the image formed by re- 
flection in the second sur- 


B - M IVI 



face. The reflected rays F,q. i 2 g. 

cannot come below the 


plane of the surface of the mirror, so in general only one-half of the 
complete system of bands is visible. If, however, a thin plate of 
transparent material is placed in the path of the direct beam AP, 
the centre is displaced upwards and the complete system can be seen. 

According to Lloyd the centre of the system does not lie in the 
plane of the mirror in the ordinary case but is displaced away from it 
hy half the distance between two consecutive bands. The phase of 
the reflected light has thus been increased by tt by the reflection. 

There is one important difference between the two sources produced 
by Lloyd’s mirror and those produced by Fresnel’s mirrors or biprism. 
In the case of the latter the two images are similar, the right-hand 
side of the one corresponding to the right-hand side of the other and 
the left-hand side corresponding to the left-hand side. In Lloyd’s 
mirror the right-hand side of the one source corresponds to the left- 
hand side of the other and vice versa. This property enables Lloyd’s 
mirror to be used for the production of achromatic finnges. 
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The expression for the distance between two consecutive interfer- 
ence bands is DA/(2rf), where D is the distance from the source to the 
screen and is the distance between the two sources. It thus varies 


with the wave-length of the hght employed. If white light is used, 
each wave-length forms its own system of bands. The central band 
of each system occupies the same position and hence the central band 
is white, but the other bands fall on different positions and blur one 
another. We thus have one white band surrounded by a few coloured 
bands and then general illumination. 

If, however, by some means 2d could be made different and pro- 
portional to A for the different colours, then the systems due to the 
different colours would superimpose exactly and the bands would Ibe 
white, or in other words achromatic. This can be done by forming Wt 
A a spectrum of a narrow sHt by means of a diffraction grating and 
using this spectrum instead of the slit at A. In a diffraction grating 
the deviation of the different colours is roughly proportional to th^ 
wave-length ; hence if the spectrum be arranged at right angles to 
MM' with the violet nearest the plane of the mirror, the violet in 
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the image will also be nearest the 
mirror and by carefully adjusting 
the distance between the spectrum 
and its image d can be made 
proportional to A. 

§ Instead of using^ Fresnel’s 
biprism two images of a sht can 
be produced for purposes of inter- 
ference by a bi-plate or by Billet’s 
half lenses. The figures illustrate 


how these act. In the first method 


two pencils of rays 
V ^ 127) from the 

rn -B ^ upon the 

bi-plate, one on each 
Fia. 128 . half, and after pass- 

ing through the latter 

they appear to come from the virtual images A and B. In the second 
method (Fig. 128) two real images A and B arc formed of a slit S by 
means of a lens cut into tw o halves, the positions of which can be very 
accurately regulated relatively to one another. 


Stokes’s Treatment of Reflection. Let a ray AP of amphtude a be 
incident on the plane surface MK of a refracting medium. Then the 
amplitudes of the reflected and refracted rays PR and PC may be 
denoted by ar and ac, where r and c are each less than one. 

Let us suppose that the directions of the reflected and refracted rays 
are reversed. Then the reflected ray RP gives rise to a reflected ray 
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along PA of amplitude ar^ and a refracted ray PD of amplitude arc, 
while the refracted ray CP gives rise to a reflected ray along PD of ampli- 
tude acr' and a refracted ray along PA of 
amplitude acc'. But, when the reflected and 
refracted rays are reversed, they should com- 
bine to form the incident ray. Hence 

a=ar^ -\-acc' and arc + acr' =0, 
which give r' = - r and 1 = r- + cc'. 

Hence if we have two rays incident on the 
surface of a medium, one externally at a given 
angle of incidence and the other internally at the corresponding angle 
of refraction, the amplitude of the reflected ray has in the one case 
the same ratio to the amplitude of the incident ray as in the other but 
with a difference of sign. 

The Plane Parallel Plate, A plane wave of amplitude 1 is incident 
in the direction AP| (Fig. 130) on the surface of a plate of transparent 
material with plane parallel sides and gives rise to a reflected wave 
in the direction P^Rj and a refracted wave in the direction PiCi. 
This refracted wave on arrival at the second surface of the plate 
gives rise to a reflected wave in the direction CiPa and a transmitted 
wave in the direction 0[Ti. The reflected wave on its arrival at 
P 2 gives rise to a refracted waye in the direction P 2 R 2 and a reflected 
wave in the direction P 2 C 2 , and so on ; the original incident wave 

gives rise to a series of re- 
flected waves and a series of 
transmitted waves of rapidly 
decreasing intensity. It is 
required to find expressions 
for the intensity of the re- 
sultant reflected and trans- 
mitted waves. 

Let 0 be the angle of in- 
cidence, 6 the angle of refrac- 
tion, e the thickness of the 
plate, let r, r', c, and c' have 
the same meanings as in the 
last section, and let /x be the index of refraction of the material of 
the plate. Let PjN be perpendicular to the surfaces of the plate and 
draw P 2 H at right angles to PiR]. 

When the first and second reflected waves cross the plane HP 2 they 
are in different phases, for they were in the same phase at P^ and they 
have traversed different optical distances in coming from P^. Let 
their relative phase difference be denoted by d ; then d denotes also 
the relative phase difference of any two successive reflected waves. 
We have PiCi=e/cosff, 
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also PiH=P}P 2 cos HPxP 2 = 2 NCi sin ^=2e tan 6 sin ^=2/ie sin^d/oos 6 , 

hence (/^PiCi +iaCiPa - PxH)=^’^(^ - 

A A \cos u cos 0 / 


277 ^ 

= --- 2fie cos dr 
A 

Let the incident wave be sin 




and let the resultant 


reflected wave be denoted by R sin - j - s|, where the ampli- 

tude and phase, R and S, are yet to be determined. Then the first 
reflected wave is r sin — ( ^ ? i , the second is r'cc' sin J — I ^ | - rfi, 

t\ vj I \ Ji 

the third is r'^cc' sin “ j “ 

R sin - 8|=:r sin — 4-/cc' sin -rf 

r'3cc' sin ~ j • 


(2) 


This holds for all values of ; hence, if it is expanded in terms 

of sin — (i--) and cos — H--), the coefficients of each of these 
r \ vJ r\vj 

quantities is equal to zero, i.e. 

R cos S = /’ + /r;c'(cos + cos + cos . . ,) 

and R sin S= /cc'(sin rf + r'^ sin 2 rf-f gin ^ ^ 

The above two equations may be combined into 

Re^^=:r + r'cc'(e^‘'H-/V‘‘^4-r'V^‘* . . .) 




=r-\-r cc 




since the terms inside the bracket conver^^e towards zero. On sepa- 
rating the real and imaginary parts the right-hand side of this 
equation becomes 

r*cce}^{\ - _ r'cc' (cos d + i sin d~ r'^) 


(1 - r'2e-H ’’ 


1 “ 2/2 cos d + r'^ 
r’cd sin d 


Hence R^ 


_ r'cc'(cos 

i-2/2 cos d-l-r'4^^ 1-2/2 cos d-h/^ 

_f /cc'(cos - /2) 1 2 r /cc' sin 12 

^ ^ i - 2r'2 cos d -h /^J ^ - 2r'2 cos d H- /^J ' 
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and this simplifies to 

4r2 sin^ - 
2 

1 - 2/2 cos d + r^ 


or 


j _■ *) ^ 

4/“ sm- — 
2 


(1 _y2j2_^4|.a gi^: 




If T be the amplitude of the resultant transmitted wave, we have by 
the principle of energy 


R2 + T2 = L 


Hence 


T2=.. 

i - 2/2 cos d -f /4 


R2 is 0 when sin^ is 
2 


^ . . d ^TTtie cos 9 

0, i.c. when = ^ = 

’ 2 A 


nn or 


2/xe cos 0~^nX, where n is an integer. Thus, if the path difierence 
of two successive reflected waves is an integral number of wave- 
lengths, there is no reflected light. Again, R2 can be written 


4/2 


(1 - / 2)2 



+ 4/3 


and is hence a maximum when sin^ = 1 , or when the path difference 

is an odd number of half wave-lengths. The minimum value of R* 
is 0 and the maximum value is 


Jf 


WTien R3 is a minimum, has a maximum value equal to 1, and when 
R3 is a maximum, T has a minimum and is equal to 



Approximate Theory. In the case of an unsilvered glass plate the 
second reflected wave is almost as bright as the first one, and the 
others are much fainter. Hence an approximation to the result 
can be obtained by considering these two alone and neglecting the 
others. The optical length of the path difference of the two waves is 
2fie cos 0 ; hence on first thoughts one would imagine that the two 
waves would reinforce one another and that there would be a maximum 
when 2/iC cos d=nA, where n is any integer. It was found on p. 141, 
however, that /= - /', that external and internal reflection at the plate 
diminish the amplitude in the same ratio, but that in the one case this 
diminution is accompanied with a change of sign. This change of 
sign is^ equivalent to a relative phase difference of n or an alteration in 
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the difference of the optical lengths of the paths by A/2. Thus there 
is a maximum when 2/Ae cos d=(n + A, the same result as was obtained 
by consideration of all the reflected waves. 

This result has important applications to the case of the colours of 
thin films, Newton’s rings, and Haidinger’s fringes. 

Colours of TKin Films. If a thin film of oil is spread over the surface 
of water and viewed in reflected light, brilliant colours are often seen. 
They are due to the interference of light reflected at the upper and 
lower surfaces of the oil film, the latter acting as a plane parallel plate. 
The colours are especially brilliant if the film is on the surface of a 
muddy puddle on the road, for the transmitted light is then whblly 
absorbed and no light comes from the bottom of the puddle to dilute 
the purity of the interference effect. The same effect can also pe 
obtained from the skin of a soap-bubble or from the thin paper-like 
pieces of glass that are sometimes the result of an amateur’s gla^ 
blowing. 

When we look at a small area on the surface of such a thin film, 
the rays diverging from it to the eye arc almost parallel. The rays 
diverging from the front and back surfaces come originally from the 
same source, probably a white sky, and hence are in a condition to 
interfere. If 2/xe cos d=nX^ the colour corresponding to that wave- 
length does not appear in the reflected hght, and the film appears, 
coloured. Owing to the rays received by the eye bein^ not quite' 
parallel, cos d is not the same for all of them. For one definite part 
of the spectrum to be blocked out, it is therefore necessary for n to 
be a small whole number and consequently for the film to be very thin. 


Newton’s Rings. If a lens, the surfaces of which have large radii 
of curvature, is placed on a glass plate and the point of contact 
viewed in white light, it is seen to be surrounded by coloured rings. 
These were first observed by Hooke in 1665, they were studied and 

their radii measured very carefully by 
Newton, and they were first explained 
satisfactorily by Young. They are due 
to interference between the light waves 
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reflected as the upper and lower surfaces 
of the air film contained between the 
lens and plate. 

In studying the formation of the rings 
Newton used telescope object glasses, 
the radii of curvature of which were 
many feet, and measured the radii of 
the rings formed by white light directly 


with the eye. In the experimental arrangement employed in laboratory 


courses nowadays spectacle lenses are used with a radius of curvature 
of perhaps 1 metre, the source of light is a sodium flame, and the 
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diameters of the rings are measured with a vernier microscope. 
Either of two methods is employed. The air film is formed by the 
lower surface of the lens L and the upper surface of the plate P (Figs. 
131 and 132). In the first method the light from the flame passes 
through the lens F, is reflected by 
the transparent glass plate G, and | 

is brought to a focus on the film. ' 

It traverses the film vertically and ^ « 

is reflected by the surface of P, 

passes through G, and is then re- 

ceived by the microscope. The 

microscope is focussed on the arr i_ 

film. With this arrangement the P, <1^ , ra 

rings are seen as a system of con- I 1 

centric circles. In the second I 1 

method the microscope is inclined Fia. 132. 

to the vertical at an angle 6 and the 

light from the flame makes approximately the same angle with the 
normal to the upper surface of L. Jn this case, as they are seen 
obliquely, the rings appear as a system of ellipses. 

The air film can be regarded as a plane parallel plate of slowly 
varying thickness. If R is the radius of curvature of the under surface 
of the lens, e the thickness of the air film at P, and CP — p (Fig. 133), 
then 

p2 = g(2R_e) 

by considering the products of the segments of the horizontal chord 
through N and of the vertical chord through C. Since e is small this 
equation may be written 

o 

e=— • 

2R 

Now consider the ray incident on the lens in the manner indicated by 

the dotted line. Let us suppose 
that the point P is so near C that 
\ / the sides of the film may be con- 

\ / sidered parallel. Then, if 2/xe cos 6 

- \ / / ~nXj the ray shown in the figure 

Tj;j^ interferes with the ray reflected from 

the upper surface of the film, and 
^ ^ to an eye situated above the film 

Fin. 133. appears black at P. On substituting 

for e, the condition for interference 


Fin. 133. 


becomes cos 0/(2R) = wA or 


nAR 
cos 0 
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Hence on the ring with this radius we have blackness and this ring 
is one of a series, the radii of the others being obtained by giving n the 
other integral values. The squares of the first n radii are as the first 
n natural numbers. Similarly the radii of the bright rings, the loci of 
the points of greatest brightness, are given by 


2 _ (n 4- J)AR 
^ /X cos 0 


( 4 ) 


Since the film is air, may be put equal to 1. Then, if pn denote the 
radius of the bright ring and ^ the radius of the + bright 
ring, ; 

2 2 sXR \ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cos 6 cos 0 cos 0' \ 

whence 


sR 




When the diameters of the rings have been measured by the method 
shown in Fig. 131 or 132, the wave-length of sodium light can be 
calculated by the above formula. The case of Fig. 131 is obtained 
the general case by making cos 0 equal to 1. The advantage 
Cising formula (5) instead of (4) lies in the fact, that if the lens 
or plate is deformed at the point of contact or if the contact is npt 
perfect, a constant quantity is added to or subtracted frim the theo- 
retical value of the thicknea|i||te whole system of rings is displaced, 
and for any one of them JilflPquare of the radius has not the value 
given by (4). Formula (5) is, however, unaltered, for it involves only 
the difference of the thicknesses at two points and this is still correctly 
given by the theoretical value. 

The usual way of making the calculation is to measure the diameters 
of, say, the first 16 bands, take 8 for s and take 1, 2, 3, ... 8 in 
succession for n, find the mean of the eight values of p\^s~Pn!^ 
thus formed and substitute in the formula. R is found by the sphero- 
meter and 0 is read from the microscope circle. The distinctness is 
usually improved by screening off part of the flame. This makes the 
area of the latter smaller and the light rays incident on the film more 
parallel. The rings can, of course, be observed by transmitted light 
but are then much fainter. 

The central spot of the system is black. This is due to the half 
wave retardation introduced by the one reflection being an “ external ” 
one and the other an internal ” one. If, however, the lens is made 
of crown glass, the plate is made of flint glass, and the space between 
filled with oil of sassafras, which has an index of refraction inter- 
mediate in value between the indices of refraction of crown and flint 
glass, then in each case the light is reflected at the surface of an 
optically denser medium, the half wave retardation disappears, and 
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the central Spot of the system becomes bright. This experiment was 
first performed by Young. 

If the light is white, the ring systems of the various constituent 
colours are superimposed. The result is a system of coloured rings, 
the colour at any point being not a pure spectral colour but including 
a considerable region of the spectrum. The order of succession of the 
colours from the centre outwards, seen by reflected light of course, 
was given by Newton as follows : (1) black, blue, white, yellow, red ; 
(2) violet, blue, green, yellow, red ; (3) purple, blue, green, yellow, 
red ; (4) green, red ; (5) greenish-blue, red ; (6) greenish-blue, pale 
red; (7) greenish-blue, reddish- white. From the colours the thickness 
of the film can be obtained ; thus if the incidence is perpendicular, the 
thicknesses corresponding to the reds at the ends of (1), (2), (3), (4), and 
(5), i.e. the reds of the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth orders, 
are 2-5 lO-^ cms., 5*0 10-5 cms., 8*0 10-5 cms., 10 10-5 cms., and 
13 10-5 cms. 

A good way of studying the colours of the rings in white light is 
by means of C. V. Boys’ Rainbow Cup. This consists of a horizontal 
brass ring of about four inches diameter, which can be rotated rapidly 
about a vertical axis. A soap film is stretched across the ring, and. 
when the latter rotates, owing to the centrifugal force called 
play, the thickness of the film becomes very small at the centre MB 
increases outwards from the centre to the edge. When the speed is 
properly adjusted a black spot can be seen at the centre surrounded 
by coloured rings, and the diameters^&the surrounding rings can be 
altered by varying the speed of rotatioiM 

Haidinger’s Fringes. If instead of a thin film a plate of glass 3 or 
4 mm. thick is taken, interference fringes formed by rays reflected from 
the front and back surfaces of the plate can 
be observed. Only it is necessary that the 
surfaces of the plate should be accurately plane 
and parallel, since the distance between the 
points where the interfering beams cut the 
surfaces is so much greater. Also the light 
must be monochromatic because for any given 
value of 0, owing to the large value of c, values 
of n can be found to satisfy every colour in 
the spectrum ; thus if white light is used, the 
different coloured fringes combine to produce 
a general white illumination. 

Such fringes were first observed by Haidinger 

(1849) and afterwards studied independently _J 

by Mascart and Lummer. They are best Pio 534 

observed with a telescope focussed for infinity 

and pointing at right angles to the plate, the incident light being 
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reflected by means of a mirror, as shown in Fig. 134, so as to fall on 
the plate normally. If the plate is perfectly plane parallel the inter- 
ference figures are then a system of concentric rings, the centre of which 
lies on the axis of the telescope. The shape of these figures can be 
used as a very accurate test of the parallelism of plates. 

The accuracy of a plane surface can be tested more easily by placing 
it against a surface that is known to be optically plane, illuminating 
the air film thus formed with sodium light and examining the contour 
of the interference figures. 

Applications of the Interference of Light. Besides their use in 
testing the parallelism of surfaces interference figures have also been 
employed in determining small changes in the index of refractiom in 
evaluating the wave-length of certain standard radiations in tentms 
of the unit of length, and in studying the constitution of spectral lines. 
The application to the study of spectral lines will be left over to another 
chapter, but the other two applications will be described here. 

The determination of the index of refraction of a substance by the 
method of minimum deviation or the method of total reflection reduces 
itself to the measurement of an angle. With a good spectrometer an 
angle can be read to 10 seconds and the index of refraction obtained to 
the fourth decimal place. The spectrometer is the most suitable in- 
strument to use if the absolute value of the index of refraction of ,a 
solid or liquid is required. If, however, it is desired A measure a 
small change in the index of refraction of a solid or liquid, or if the 
substance under investigation is a gas, then other methods are more 
accurate. For suppose that a pencil of rays passes through the 
substance and that the actual length of the path in the substance is 
10 cms., then if the optical length of this path changes by one wave- 
length, the index of refraction of the substance changes by 5 lO-^/lO, 
i.e. by 0-000005. Now it is easily possible to measure a change in 
the optical length of a path to one-fifth wave-length and hence by 
this method with a thickness of 10 cms. to obtain a change in the 
refractive index 100 times as accurately as with a spectrometer. 
Instruments embodying this principle are called interference refracto- 
meters or interferometers. 

Fig. 135 explains the construction of Jamin’s refractometer. A 
and B are two rectangular glass blocks of exactly equal thickness, 
made usually by cutting one block in halves. The rays diverging 
from a source S are made parallel by a convex lens and then fall on 
the surface of the block A, giving rise to a reflected beam C and a 
refracted beam. The latter, after reflection at the back of the block 
and refraction at the front, gives rise to the beam D. Both the beams C 
and D fall on the block B. If we consider only the portion of C that 
enters the block and is reflected at the back, and the portion of D 
that is reflected at the front, both beams superimpose after leaving 
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B. They come from the same source and therefore are in a condition 
to interfere. The optical lengths of the two paths are not equal unless 
the blocks are parallel ; 
hence if the block B is \S 


rotated in the manner 
indicated in the figure, 
the relative phase 
difference constantly 
alters and interference 
bands cross the field 
of a telescope placed 
to receive the emer- 



gent rays at T. When 

the blocks approach the stage of absolute parallelism, the effect of 
inhomogeneity in the glass and inaccuracy in the surfaces begins to 
show and we obtain thick irregular figures. The back surfaces of 
the blocks A and B are silvered. The more nearly parallel the blocks 
arc, the broader are the interference bands. Bands of this nature 


were first observed by Brewster. 

If, for example, it is desired to measure the index of refraction of 
a gas, equal and similar tubes, closed at the ends with similar pieces 
of optically worked glass, are inserted one in the path of each beam, 
as shown in the figure. Initially the tubes are evacuated ; then, by 
means of an arrangement not shown, the gas is allowed to slowly 
‘enter one of them. As it does so, the optical hmgth of the path 
through that tube increases and interference bands move past the 
cross-wires of the telescope. The number that passes gives the 
increase in the optical length, and consequently, since the length of 
the tube is known, the index of refraction. The pressure at any 
stage can be read off from a manometer in connection with the tube. 


Instead of counting the number of bands that pass, the same band 
may be kept on the cross- wires all the time by means of Jamin’s 
compensator. This consists of two equally thick glass plates, the 
angle between which is kept fixed, and which can be rotated together 
about a horizontal axis indicated by a dotted line in Fig. 135. The 
compensator is placed with one of its plates in the path of each beam. 
When the two beams make equal angles with the plates, the optical 
lengths of their paths through the plates are the same, but, when the 
plates are rotated, a relative phase-difference is introduced and this 
latter can be used to compensate the phase difference produced by the 
entering gas. It can be estimated from tlfe angle through which the 
plates have been turned. The sensitiveness of the compensator can 
be varied by altering the initial angle between the plates. 

In Rayleigh’s refractometer (Fig. 136) fight from a slit S is made 
parallel by a lens, passes through the two tubes which are soldered 
together side by side, then through two slits and is finally brought to 
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a focus by the lens L. The interference figures are formed in the 

focal plane of this lens and are 

- 1 ^ ^ ^ examined by an eyepiece. 

Fig. 136. ^ Michelson’s Interfero- 

meter. Michelson’s interfero- 


meter is capable of the same uses as Jamin’s or Rayleigh’s refracto- 
meters but has been used for other and more important purposes. 
Its principle is shown in Fig. 137. The light from a source S separates 
at the back of the plate A into two beams, one of which goes to the 
plane mirror C and is then returned exactly on its path to 0. The 
other passes through the glass plate B to the plane mirror D aii^ is 
reflected back on its path to the 
back surface of A, where it is re- 
flected to 0. The two beams may 
be examined at 0 by a telescope. 

The back surface of A has a thin 
layer of silver deposited on it, so 
as to reflect about as much light as 
it transmits. The glass plate B is 
introduced to make the paths of 
the two beams symmetrical, as 
otherwise the beam to C would 
twice pass through a glass plate 
while the path of the other beam Fiq. 137. 

would lie wholly in air. The two 

plates A and B are placed parallel to one another and are worked 
originally in a single piece, which is afterwards cut in two. Both C 
and D are silvered on their front faces. 



Fig. 138 shows one construction of the instrument. The mirror 
D is on the right of the diagram, and the mirror C is mounted on a 
metal sUde. The direction of the motion is shown by the arrow in 
Fig. 137. It is very essential that parallelism of this mirror should 
be maintained when it is moved from one position to another. 

To adjust the instrument a small object, for example a pin, is held 
up between the source and the plate A. The observer at 0 sees two 
images of this one formed by each beam. The fringes appear 
when these images^ are made to coincide. When white light is used, 
the fringes appear only when the paths AC and AD are equal. 

The standard of length at the base of all scientific measurement 
is the standard metre, which is defined as the distance between two 


lines ruled on a metal bar made of an alloy of platinum and iridium. 
This bar is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
at Sevres. This standard is, of course, an arbitrary one ; it is con- 
ceivably possible that in the course of time it and the copies made 
of it, which are in the same metal, might' change by an extremely small 
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fraction of a millimetre. The wave-lengths of spectral lines are 
invariat)le natural units. So if the standard metre were evaluated in 
terms of a certain definite wave-length, it could be checked at future 
times. This was done by Michelson in 1892. The wave-lengths 
chosen were those of the red, green, and blue lines of cadmium, which 
are extremely homogeneous ; broad lines or lines accompanied by 
satellites will, of course, not produce satisfactory interference fringes. 
The details of the method would take too long to describe, but it in- 
volved measuring the distance between fixed plane mirrors on certain 
“ etalons.” The etalon was placed on the interferometer in place of 



Fia. 138. 

the mirror D and the movable mirror C gradually moved from coinci- 
dence with the one mirror of the etalon to coincidence with its other 
mirror. The number of fringes that passed during the operation 
was counted, and the result gave the distance between the two mirrors 
of the etalon in wave-lengths. 

The final result of the investigation was, that the number of light 
waves in a standard metre was found to be for the red radiation 
of cadmium, 1,553,163-5, for the green 1,966,249-7, for the blue 
2,083,372-1 — all in air at 15° C. and at normal atmospheric pressure. 

Lippmann’s Colour Photography. If on the light wave 
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progressing in the + x direction we superimpose an equal wave 


b cos 


27T, 

T 


(-<) 


progressing in the - x direction, the resultant disturbance is given by 


which reduces to 


, 277/ X\ , 277/ X \ 

h cos ~ \ I- ) + h cos -( / i- 1 
r V T \ 


277 / 27rx 

2b cos — cos , 
T A 


where A is written for vr. If this expression is plotted as a fiinction of x 
for difierent values of /, it is found that it oscillates from the foYm 

2b ces 

A 


through a straight line to the form 


27rx 

- 2b cos ' 


and then back again through a straight line to the first form. The dis- 
placement is always zero at the points given by cos 277x/A = 0, i.e. by 
x — (2n-hl)A/i, where n is ainy integer, and it has its maximum value at 
the points given by cos 27rx/A = ±1 , i.c. by x = wA/2. The former points are 
called nodes and the latter are called loops or antinodes. The expression as 
a whole is said to represent stationary waves because|tihe wave does not 
progress ; the crests keep on appearing and disappearing at the same 
points. 

If light is reflected perpendicularly by a perfectly reflecting surface, 
stationary waves arc formed, and if a phase change of half a wave-length 
occurs at the surface, there is a node at the surface and also at distances of 
A/2, A, 3A/2, etc., from it. Between the nodes there are loops. In 1891 
Lippmann introduced a system of colour photography depending on this 
fact. A photographic plate was placed in a camera with the glass side 
facing the lens and the other side of the sensitive film was backed with a 
reflecting layer of mercury. The light entered the film from the glass, was 
reflected by the mercury and passed back through the film to the glass 
again. Inside the film it formed stationary waves. At the nodes there 
was no displacement and consequently no photographic action ; at the 
loops there was a maximum of photographic action. When the film was 
developed and fixed, the silver in it was reduced in laminae in the anti- 
nodal planes and not uniformly through the whole thickness of the film. 
Thus after development the film consisted of a great number of equidistant 
reflecting planes all parallel to the mercury surface and distant A/2 from 
one another. The thickness of silver in each reflecting plane was so 
small that they were transparent. 

Suppose now that white light is incident on this system of planes, then 
each plane gives rise to its own reflected wave. If we consider the different 
constituent colours of the white light separately, the reflected waves rein- 
force one another in the case of that colour for which half the wave-length 
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equals the distance between the planes. For all other colours the reflected 
waves interfere and destroy one another. Thus when the plate is viewed 
normally in white light, each part of it appears in the colour of the radiation 
to which it has been previously exposed, and the whole plate gives an 
image of the original object in its natural colours. 

Microscopic sections of the films have been prepared and the reflecting 
laminae rendered visible to the eye. A photograph of such a section is 
shown on Plate I. Lippmann’s process is a very difficult one to carry out 
and has consequently been little used. It requires special plates with a 
grain finer than that of the commercial plates. 

Determination of Angular Diameter of Stars. It is stated on p. 85 
that the resolving power of the Yerkes telescope, the most powerful 
one hitherto employed in astronomical observation, is J second. 
That is, it can separate two stars ^ second of angle apart. 

The planets, of course, appear as discs when viewed in a large 
telescope, but the stars are still points, and owing to their very great 
distance from the earth it was formerly thought that they would 
always remain points, that the telescope would never inform us as 
to the angle which their diameters subtended at the earth As 
a result of recent work in astronomy, however, our knowledge of 
the stars has very greatly increased and apparently the angular 
diameters of some of them could not be much below the limit of 
resoluiion of the Yerkes telescope. Still, owing to the difficulty of 
making an object glass with a larger diameter than 40 inches, it did 
not seem feasible to measure these angular diameters directly. They 
have been measured at the Mount Wilson observatory in America 
by an interference method due principally to Michelson. 

In order to understand this method consider Fig. 139, which 
represents Young’s interference experiment. The interference bands 
are formed in the region 
ED on the screen. Let 
us suppose that the 
slits A, B are infinitely S 
thin, that they are dis- 
tant I apart, that the 
breadth of the slit S 
-subtends an angle a at 
the midpoint of AB and 
that the light is monochromatic and of wave-length A. The distance 
of S from the midpoint of AB, which we shall call L, is much greater 
than 1. We can resolve S into a number of thin slits and consider 
the effect of each of these separately. The upper edge of S is nearer 
A than B ; consequently the centre of the system of fringes it would 
produce alone is below the middle of ED. Similarly the centre of the 
system of fringes produced by the lower edge of S is above the middle 
of ED, 
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The difference of the squares of the distances of the upper edge of 
8 from B and A respectively is 

{(K + ilY + L2} - {(iaL + L2} =aXL. 


Hence the difference of the distances is approximately JaZ. Let us 
suppose that this is equal to ^A, that al=X. Then the wave at A is 
half a wave-length ahead of the wave at B ; consequently the centre 
of the system of fringes will be formed at what would normally 
be the middle of the first dark band below the geometrical centre of 
ED. By symmetry it follows at the same time that the centre of 
the system of fringes formed by light from the lower edge [of S is 
situated at what would normally be the middle of the first dai« band 
above the geometrical centre of ED. Thus the two systems on bands 
superimpose. But the bands formed by the other elementary slits 
into which S can be divided occur equally spaced over the interval 
between the end systems. Hence the minima are filled up, the Ifands 
disappear, and we obtain uniform illumination. 

If the separation of A and B is variable, but all the other quantities 
remain fixed, when I is very small the bands are sharp. As Z is increased, 
they become indistinct. Finally when Z becomes equal to A/a, they 
disappear altogether. When I increases beyond this value, they re- 
appear. Hence from a knowledge of the critical value of Z, a can be 
calculated. 1 

If instead of a slit at S we have a circular aperfcre of uniform 
brightness, the principle remains the same, but the calculation becomes 
more involved and the critical value of Z is given by aZ=l-22A. This 
factor 1-22 is the same as occurs in the expression for the resolving 


power of a telescope on p. 187. 

Fig. 140 shows how the method was put into execution. A 20-foot 
girder LL which carried two movable mirrors AA and two fixed mirrors 

BB, 4 feet apart, was attached 



to the top of the 100-inch 
Hooker telescope in the Mount 
Wilson Observatory. The two 
beams of light from the star 
formed interference bands in 
the focal plane of the telescope. 
The ilistance Z corresponds to 
tlie distance between the mir- 
rors AA. Observations were 


Fig. 140. 


first made on the star Betel - 


geuse, which from theoretical 
considerations should have the greatest angular diameter of all stars, 
namely •051''. It was found that the bands disappeared when the 
mirrors AA were 10 feet apart. If the mean value of A is assumed to 
be 5500 A.U. this gives 
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1-22 y 10-^^180 X 602 
10 X ^*48 X 77 


If, however, we assume that the star is not a uniform disc, but that 
its brightness falls o£E towards the edge according to the same law as 
for the sun, a comes out at -049^ in close agreement with the theoretical 
prediction. 

The result for Betelgeuse was obtained in 1920. Since then the 
method has been applied successfully to many other stars. 


HilgBF Interferometer. The Hilger interferometer is a development 
of the Michelson Interferometer made by F. Twyman for testing optical 
surfaces. It has been of great use in working out some of the modern 
wide aperture lenses. Fig. 141 shows a form of it used for testing 
the surfaces of a prism arranged for 
the correction of a 60° prism. 

The light from the source S is colli- 
mated by a lens and falls as a parallel 
beam on a plane parallel plate A, the 
second surface of which is lightly sil- 
vered. Part of the light passes through 
this surface and is refracted by the 
prism to the mirror D and then back 
^through the prism to the plate A, 
where it superimposes on the other 
part which has been reflected by the 
mirror C. The recombined beams are 
then focussed by a lens on the eye of 

the observer. The observer sees the inequalities on the surface of 
the prism contoured by interference bands, and the surface is worked 
until these bands disappear. 



EXAMPLES 

(1) Supply the missing part of the proof on p. 129. Show rigorously that 
if DG (Fig. 118) touches the large circle at G it also touches the small circle 
at s. 

(2) Show that according to the corpuscular theory of light, when a corpuscle 
is incident upon an optically dense medium, the increase in the normal com- 
ponent of its velocity is sin (i- r)/sin r, where v is the resultant velocity in the 
initial medium and i and r are the angles of incidence and refraction. 

(3) Show that when a light corpuscle is refracted, its gain in kinetic energy 
is independent of the angle of incidence. Hence the refraction of a corpuscle 
from air to glass can he regarded as due to a force of attraction, which acts in 
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the direction of the normal, has a constant value F within a thin layer immediately 
above the surface of the glass, and is zero outside this layer. 

SI o .V that by analogy with a projectile under gravity the corpuscle passes in a 
parabolic arc from its straight flight in air to its straight flight in glass. Also 
show that in the case of total reflection at a glass-air surface the totally reflected 
corpuscle enters the air, describes a portion of a parabola in it and returns again 
to the glass. 

(4) Derive the formula for the spherical mirror in the same way as the formula 
for the lens is derived on p. 131. 

(6) Derive the formula for refraction at a spherical surface in the same way 
as the formula for the lens is derived on p. 131. 

(6) Lord Rayleigh has given the following simple method of seeing Young’s 

interference bands. Two small pieces of silvered glass are taken and a fii^ line 
ruled on one of them and two fine lines ruled as close together as possible on the 
other. The ruling removes the silver and the lines act as slits. The nieces 
of glass are then mounted in a short tube, which is held with the double slit close 
up to the eye. When the slits are parallel the bands are seen. \ 

Show how to calculate their angular separation. (Instead of silvered ^ass 
surfaces the lines may be ruled on photographic plates which have been expoWd 
and developed until they are black all over, or for the slits dense negatives may 
be made from black lines drawn on a white card.) 

(7) Interference bands are produced by a Fresnel’s biprism in the focal piano 
of a reading microscope. The focal plane is 100 cms. distant from the slit. A 
lens is inserted between the biprism and microscope and gives two images of the 
slit in two positions. In the one case the two images of the slit are 4-05 mm. 
and in the other case 2-90 mm. apart. If sodium light is used, find the distance 
between the interference bands. 

(8) A plane wave of light is incident on the upper surface of a plane parallel 
glass plate at such an angle that the amplitude of the reflected wive is *4 of the 
amplitude of the incident wave. Find the amplitude of the wave transmitted 
through the plate. Disregard all the internal reflections except the first. 

(9) A plane wave of amplitude unity is incident on a plane parallel plate 
at such an angle that r, the amplitude of the first reflected wave, is 0-30. Derive 
an expression for the amplitude of the resultant transmitted wave and calculate 
the numerical values between which it varies, neglecting the variation of r with 
the angle of incidence. 

What would these values be if wo took only the first two transmitted waves 
into consideration ? 

(10) If the fraction of light reflected at the first surface of a parallel plate be 
r (there being no regular interference), that transmitted by the first surface, 
reflected by the second and again transmitted by the first is r(l-r)^ That 
reflected three times and transmitted twice is r®(l — r)®, etc. Hence the 
whole reflected light is R=r-|- (1 -r)2(r+r® + r® . . .) = 2r/(l-f r). 

(11) Newton’s rings are formed between a plane surface of glass and a lens. 
The diameter of the fifth black ring is 9 mm. when sodium light is used, and the 
light passes through the air film at an angle of 30° 4o the normal. Find the 
radius of the glass lens. 

(12) A convex spherical lens, the radius of curvature of the under surface 
of which is 20 cms., rests on a concave cylindrical lens, the radius of curvature of 
the upper surface of which is 40 cms., contact taking place at the lowest point. 
The combination is used to produce Newton’s rings in the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 131. What is the shape of the rings in this case ? 

(13) A soap film illuminated by white light gradually becomes thinner as 
the liquid drains away. It is placed in front of the slit of a direct vision spectro- 
scope, which is held in a stand so that the slit is horizontal. • Describe and 
explain the phenomena which are observed. 
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(14) Show that the phase difference between the two rays in a Jamin’s inter- 
ferometer is given by (cos ^^-cos where 9^ and 62 are the angles of 


refraction in the two blocks of glass and e is their thickness. 

Two plates of glass of 10 cms. thickness, /!„= 1-526 and coefficient of linear 
expansion 0*000008, are placed one in the path of each ray. The temperature of 
one of the plates of glass being raised 40° C., 14 interference bands cross the held 
of view. What has /iq become 2 



CHAPTER X 


DIFFRACTION 

Huywens’s construction (p. 128) explained satisfactorily thri re- 
flection and refraction of a plane wave. In the form in which he cave 
it, it was unable to explain the rectilinear propagation of light. ItWas 
also unable to explain why the wave was not propagated backwaras. 
For example, in Fig. 142, if AB is a wave front diverging through a 
hole in a screen from a source S, and if with different points on AB 
as centres circles are drawn to represent secondary waves diverging 
from these points, these secondary waves travel round behind the 
screen at G and H. But there is darkness behind the screen at G and H. 
We have thus an apparent contradiction between theory and experi- 
ment. Also, the secondary waves touch in the surface EF as well 




as in the surface CD. If every point in the wave front is to be regarded 
as a secondary source, why is a wave not propagated backwards as well 
as forwards ? 

This difficulty about the hght waves not bending round corners was 
one that the wave theory took a long time to get over. It was all the 
more pressing because in the analogous case of sound, which was 
known to be propagated by waves, the shadows were never sharp and 
the waves did bend round corners. The difficulty was explained away 
by Fresnel. 

Fresnel’s Explanation of the Rectilinear Propagation of Light. 

Let AB be a plane through which a plane wave is passing from left to 
right, and let P be a point at which it is desired to ascertain the effect 
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of the wave. It is assumed that the light is monochromatic and that 
the wave consists of an infinite train of sine waves. 

Draw PO perpendicular to AB and let PO =p. 0 is said to be the pole 

of P. Then with centre P and radii p, p + A, p + A, p 4- A, etc. , describe 
spheres. These spheres cut AB in circles, of which two are drawn — 
those cut by the spheres of radii p 4- (n - 1 )A/2 and p 4- «A/2. A straight 
line is drawn through 0 to cut the circles in K„ .. , and K„. Then the 
area of the zone comprised between the two circles is 


7r(0K2„-0K2„_,) 

= 7r({PK2„-p2}-{PK2„_i-p2}) 
= 7r(PK2„-PK2„..i) 








(n-l)Xy 




if we neglect the terms in comparison with the others. The area 
of the zone intercepted between any two successive spheres is thus 
always the same. 

Let us regard every point on tlie plane as being in a state of vibra- 
tion and sending out waves. Then the light vibration at P is due to 
the superposition of these waves. Since the incident wave is a plane 
one, all the points on AB are in the same phase. Their distances from P 
are different, however, and consequently the secondary waves which 
they send out arrive at P in different phase. The distance of P from 

points in the first zone lies between p and p + ~, from points in the 
second zone between p + ^ and p + A, and so on ; consequently if the 


resultant amplitude due to ])oints in the first zone is positive, that due 
to points in the second zone is negative, that due to the third zone is 
positive, and so on, and S, the resultant effect at P, can be written in 
the form of a series 


S = m j - + W 3 - m 4 + ( - 1 

where the successive terms represent the effects of successive zones and 
mi, m2, m3, etc., are all of the same sign. 

It has been shown above that the zones have equal areas, at least 
for small values of n \ for large values the area increases very slowly 
with n. The amplitude of a light wave varies inversely as the distance 
from the source, and the distance of the zones increases with w. This 
increase in distance more than compensates for the slight increase in 
area. Hence each term of the series is slightly smaller than the one 
before it. 

To sum the series we use the following method which is due to 
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Schuster. Assume that the last term of the series is odd. The terms 
can be grouped in two different ways, 






Then, if each term is greater than the arithmetical mean of the pre- 
ceding and following ones, the brackets are all negative, and the above 
two equations can be written i 

mi 


S>mi 


m2 „ t 


But since the terms of the series diminish very slowly in size, mj can 
be written for m2 and 971^ for r/.„ The hmits between which S is 
enclosed become equal and consequently 

m, m„ 

®^T+2- 


The cases when n is even and when each term is less than the arith-i 
metical mean of the preceding and following terms canfbe treated 
in the same way. We thus arrive at the general result, that the 
.effect of the whole wave at P is equal to half the effect of the first and 
last zones. 

It is necessary for the validity of this result that the terms in the 
series should diminish regularly and very slowly. 

In Fig. 144 lot the square 
drawn with the full lines be an 
aperture in a screen and let a 
plane wave fall on the aperture 
D. in a direction at right angles to 
the plane of the screen. Let A 
be the pole of a point at which 
it is desired to find the effect 
of the fight-wave. A is a con- 
siderable distance from the edge 
of the aperture, so that, if zones 
are drawn round A, by the time 
they intersect the edge they have 
a large diameter and are very thin. Hence the diminution in effective 
area takes place slowly, the terms in the series diminish slowly and 
the above result can be applied. The last zone may be drawil entirely 
off the aperture. Thus the effect of the whole wave reduces to half 



j 


Fig. 144. 
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the effect of the first zone at A. Similarly, if the pole is at D, the 
effect reduces to half the effect of the first zone round D, which of 
course is zero, and we get no light at all. 

But if the pole is at B inside the aperture and near its edge the 
effective area of the zones diminishes rapidly and the above theory 
does not apply. Similarly, if the pole is at C outside the aperture 
near the edge, the effective area of the first zones that intersect the 
edge increases too rapidly for the theory to apply. 

As a result, therefore, we can state that there is uniform illumination 
at all points whose poles lie inside the inner dotted square, and 
that there is perfect darkness at all points whose poles lie outside the 
outer dotted square. As to the points whose poles lie between the 
two dotted squares, our theory as yet gives no information. Owing 
to the smallness of the wave-length of light the sides of the two 
dotted squares lie close to the edge of the aperture. 

We have thus proved the rectilinear propagation of light on the 
basis of the wave theory, but at the same time have shown, as was 
mentioned on p. 3, that it is only approximate. The rays pass 
through the aperture unaffected only if they do not come too near 
the edge. Thus to the original statement of Huygens’s principle 
Fresnel added the idea of the destructive interference of the different 
zones and explained why generally light waves do not bend round 
corners to any large extent. If an aperture in a screen were so small 
that the whole area lay in a single zone for all points on one side, 
the light rays though incident normally on the other side would diffuse, 
in all directions on passing through. But for this to happen in the 
case of light the aperture would have to be very small indeed. In 
sound, however, it is the usual case. If j) is 100 cms. and the wave* 
length that of Na light, the radius of the first zone is VpA=='07fi 
cm. In the corresponding problem in sound, if the wave-length 
under consideration is that of middle C on the piano, which is about 
120 cms., the radius of the first zone is 109-4 cms. We can appreciate, 
therefore, what a difference the larger wave-length makes. 

In this section only the case of a plane wave-front has been treated, 
but a spherical wave-front can be divided into zones and dealt with in 
the same way. 

Mathematical Statement of Huygens’s Principle. As mentioned 
on p. 159 the distance from P of points in the first zone varies between p 
and p-f A/2. By dividing the first zone into rings it can be shown 
that the phase of the resultant wave due to it at P is that of a wave 
that has travelled a distance p + A/4 from 0 . But the actual wave 
travels only a distancje p between 0 and P. Hence Huygens’s principle, 
as extended by Fresnel, gives the phase of the wave wrong. It also 
does not explain why a wave is not propagated backwards. 

This has been done by Kirchhoff, who has derived a more rigorous 

11 
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statement of the principle from the differential equation for wave- 
motion. This more rigorous statement also gives the phase right. 
It will be proved in Chapter XXIII. Here the result will merely be 
stated. It runs 

1 r du b 

J (“7"^ ~ 

i/p gives the light vibration at the point to be investigated. This 
point is taken as origin and round it a closed surface is drawn ; dS is 
an element of area on this surface, n is the direction of the nprmal 
to dS drawn outwards, and r is the distance of dS from the origin, u 
is the light vibration on dZ. The real part of the integral is tak^. 

Diffraction. As has been shown, then, if a plane light-yave 
comes througli an opening, it forms an image of that opening (^n a 
screen behind it, but the edges of the image are not sharp. Simila)fly, 
if a shadow is cast by an obstacle, the edges of the shadow arc never 
perfectly sharp, no matter how parallel the incident light is. The 
preceding calculation does not inform us how the intensity varies at 
the edge, but we may anticipate the results of the following sections 
by stating, that the light always encroaches to some extent on the 
geometrical shadow, and that in the light near the edge of the beam 
there is a rhythmic variation in the brightness. If, for example, a 
very narrow slit is parallel to the straight edge of an qj&stacle and a 
screen is placed on the opposite side of tlie obstacle to receive its shadow, 
then the geometrical shadow is bounded by the plane through the slit 
touching the straight edge, and it is found that some hght from the 
slit bends round behind the obstacle and meets the screen in the geo- 
metrical shadow, also immediately outside the geometrical shadow 
and parallel to its edge there are several dark bands. 

Such phenomena are said to be due to diffraction. ■ They were 
first studied by Grimaldi about the middle of the seventeenth century 
and afterwards by Hooke and Newton. The first attempt to explain 
them on the wave-theory was made by Young, who attributed them 
to the interference of the direct light that passed close to the edge 
with the light reflected at grazing incidence. If this explanation 
were true, the bands should be affected by the sharpness of the edge, 
its degree of polish and its material. Fresnel showed experimentally 
that they were not, and that hence Young’s explanation is untenable. 
Diffraction phenomena are due to the interference of the direct light 
with itself. They are more difficult to produce and measure than 
interference bands. 

In geometrical optics diffraction is ignored. Thus the laws of 
geometrical optics are not absolutely true. Even if the lens were 
perfect, a point image would never be formed of a point object but 
the image would always have a finite size. 
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Circular Aperture. If a plane wave is passing through a small 
circular aperture in a screen in a direction at right angles to the 
plane of the screen, the intensity can be determined for a point on 
the axis by dividing the aperture into zones. If there is an even 
number of zones in the aperture, the intensity is zero ; if there is an 
odd number, all the zones cut out except the first one. In the ordinary 
propagation of a plane wave the amplitude at a point is half what 
would be caused by the first zone ; hence in this case the amplitude 
and intensity have respectively twice and four times their values for 
an unlimited wave. If r is the radius of the aperture and b the 
distance of the point from the centre of the aperture, its distance 
from the circumference is which is equal to 6\/l f or 

6 + r^/(26), since r is small in comparison with b. Hence for an even 
number of zones 


—nX and for an odd number -- 
26 26 


— (n + i)A, 


where n is an integer. Consequently as the point moves in along the 
axis towards the aperture and r^l(2b) increases, the number of zones 
becomes odd and even in succession, and the intensity alternates 
between four times the norjiial and zero. 

If the point is not on the axis, the edge of the aperture is no longer 
concentric with the zones and there is no elementary way of calculating 
the intensity. But in this case, if the aperture is small, by drawing 
ij> and the zones on a very large scale the intensity may be obtained 
graphically. For the sums of the areas of the odd and even zones 
included in the aperture can be measured either with a planimeter or 
by drawing them on squared paper and counting the squares, and 
tile efiect of the whole aperture may be regarded as proportional to 
their difference. By proceeding in this way we find that, if the 
ajierture comprises only a few zones, the axis is surrounded by rings. 

If the aperture is so small that it comprises only a fraction of the 
first zone, the point under investigation can be moved a considerable 
distance from the axis before the diller- 
enceof its distances from the nearest and 
farthest points on the aperture amounts 
to h alf a wa vedength . Con se qu ently i n 
this case the light difltuscs far outside the g 
geometrical shadow of the aperture. 

It is obvious that in the case of the 
pinhole camera there is nothing to be 
gained in sharpness by making the hole 
smaller than the first half zone with 
reference to a point on the axis. 145. 

If instead of coming from infinity the 
incident wave diverges from a point on the axis distant u from the plane 
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of the aperture, the wave-front is spherical and the condition for an 
even number of zones in the aperture is no longer EP-CP=nA but 
EP - 0P=mA. Since C0= EC*/280=r2/2o approximately, this condition 
reduces to 

Circular Obstacle. If a plane wave is incident on a circular disc 
in a direction at right angles to its plane and it is desired to find the 
intensity at points on its axis, we lay off zones in the plane of the 
disc taking the edge of the disc as the inner boundary of the first 
zone. Then, if the effects of the different zones are summed in the 
manner of p. 160, it is found that the effect of the whole wave is equal 
to half the effect of the first zone. If the disc is small, the latter has 
almost the same value as if there were no disc and it were laid on at 
the foot of the perpendicular. Hence the intensity on the axis i8\the 
same as if the disc were away. Round this bright spot on the akis 
there are alternately dark and bright rings. 

The occurrence of the bright spot on th(j axis was deduced by 
Poisson as a result of Fresnel’s reasoning and urged as an argument 
against the correctness of the latter. It was tested experimentally by 
Axago and he found the theory right. It had been discovered experi- 
mentally by Delisle about 1715, but his observations had been for- 
gotten. . ‘ 

The experiment can be performed with a threepenny piece sus- 
pended vertically by threads and illuminated by sunhght through a 
pinhole at a distance of 15 or 20 feet. The bright spot should be 
viewed with an eyepiece at an equally great distance on the other 
side. 

Photographs of diffraction figures formed by a circular aperture 
and by a circular obstacle arc shown on Plate 11. 

Zone Plates. On p. 159 the radii of the edges of the zones were 
given by 

+ -p^=pnX. 

Draw on a plane screen a series of concentric circles with radii given 
by the above formula and suppose that these.zones are alternately 
opaque and transparent. If a plane wave falls normally on the screen, 
the phases of the secondary waves emitted from each transparent zone 
agree at a point on the axis at a distance of p from the screen. If m 
denotes the effect of the first zone and N the total number of zones, 
then the amphtude at this point is roughly proportional to jNm. 
The illumination at the point is thus roughly N times what it would 
be if the screen were removed. The screen thus acts as a convex 
lens of focal length p. 
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Such screens are called zone pl£|,tes. They may be made by 
drawing concentric circles on a sheet of paper with their radii accurately 
proportional to the square roots of the first n natural numbers, blacking 
out the alternate zones and making a very reduced copy by photo- 
graphy. The glass negative will then act as a zone plate provided 
that the thickness of the glass is sufficiently uniform. If is, of course, 
extremely important that the lens used for the reproduction should 
have no appreciable distortion, i.e. it should not alter the relative 
lengths of the different radii. Fig. 146 is a copy of a drawing made 
for the purpose of constructing zone plates. They would have to be 



Fig. 140 . 


very much reduced ; with the circles the same size as in the figure p 
would be about fifty metres. 

There are formulse for a zone plate analogous to those for a lens. 
LfCt CD be a zone plate, AB be its axis, and let C and E be corresponding 
points oh two successive clear zones. Since CD is small in comparison 
with AD we may write 

AC== VaW CD2= ADvT+ cP/A“^ -h CD2/(2AD). 

A corresponding expression may be obtained for CB ; hence 

AC+CB=4D + DB + ^QjH-1). 

4E+EB=AD+DB+^1 + 1). 


Similarly 
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The difFerence of the two paths from A to B is 

+— )(CD2-ED2)=-(-- + — )2pA. 

2\AD DBj^ ’ 2\AD DB^ ^ 

1 1 7 % 

If ^ the difference is nX. Consequently the rays through 

any two successive transparent zones reinforce. Now n may have 
any integral .value ; hence, if a luminous point is situated on the axis 
at a distance AD from the plate, images are formed of it on the axis 
at points B given by , 

1 I 

AD DB p 

A zone plate thus differs from a lens in having several foci. \ 

Let us suppose that instead of a point object at A there is a fiilite 
object of length AF (F'ig. 148). Let AF = ir. Draw BG perpendicular 
to AB, and let BQ — y. Then 


FC + CG = AD+DB + ^'^“ 


-y)" 


2AD 


2DB 


and 


fE + EG=AD + DB+<i‘>Ti')V(E» + # 


2AD 


2DB 




The difference of the right hand sides is 

-^lj(CD2- ED2 -2xCE)+- Jg(CD2- ED2 + 2yCE) 

= -(CD2-ED2)(-- + A\_ce/ - - 
2^ ^\AD DB/ \AD DB/ 

If we assume that the first term equals nX and the second term equals 
zero, B is the image of A, and G is also the image of F. Thus the zone 
plate forms images of small extended objects and the magnification y/x 
follows the same law as in the case of a lens. 

Cylindrical Wave-Front. Suppose AB is a cylindrical wave-front 
diverging from an infinitely long narrow sht at F and that it is required 
to investigate the effect of the wave-front at P. Let FP meet the 
cylinder in 0. Let a be the radius of the cyHnder and let OP =6. 

With centre P and radii 6 + iA, 6-f A, 6-i-fA, etc., draw arcs to 
cut the arc AB in K^, H^, K 2 , H 2 , K 3 , H 3 , etc. Let PK „=6 + ^wA. 
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Then PK„2 = FK„2 + FP2 - 2FK„FP cos K„FP, 

( “nAX ^ 

6 + — ) =a2 + (a + ?))2-2a(oH-6) cos K^FP . (G) 


Let /_Kn^P=d. Then, if 9 is small, cos K;iFP = 1 - ^nd can 
be neglected in comparison with the other quantities. If wo make 
these substitutions in (6) it becomes 

62 + 6nA= 2a2 + 2a6 + 6^ - 2a{a + 6) (1 - ^6^), 
i.e. bnX~a{a-\-b)d^, 

^ nbX 

or t^= 

a{a + 6) 


The lengths of the arcs, OK^, KjKo, K^K;^, etc., decrease in the ratio, 
1, \/2-l, V3-\/2, etc., or 1, -414, -318, very rapidly at first but 
more slowly afterwards. 

If lines are drawn through K^, K2 . . . parallel to the axis of 
the cylinder, they divide the surface into a scries of strips. The 



Fig. 149. 





F 

Fig. 150. 


different points on the surface of each strip are at different distances 
from P. For example, let Fig. 150 represent a section of the cylinder 
by a plane through its axis and the point P. Then we can draw lines 
PMi = 6 + iA, PM2 = 6 + A, PM3=6 + |A to meet OM3 in Mj, Mg. and 
M3, i.e. we can divide the first strip into half-period elements. The 
other strips can be treated in the same way. It can be shown that 
the areas of these half-period elements decrease rapidly at first but 
more slowly afterwards. The effect of each strip reduces to that of 
the first few half-period elements, because the higher terms of the 
series representing its effect annul one another. Of course, the effect 
of the whole strip has the same sign as the effect of its first half-period 
element. 

If we consider all the strips, now, we see that their effect at P can 
be represented by a series in which the odd and even terms have 
different signs and in which the size of the terms diminishes rapidly 
at first but slowly afterwards. The higher terms annul one another, 
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and the effect of the whole series is equal to the effect of the first few 
terms. The effects of the first few terms are not equal as on p. 159 
where the zones had equal areas. 


Elementary Theory of Diffraction at a Straight Edge. Let F be a 

long narrow slit from which a cylindrical wave diverges. Let TV be 
a thin metal plate with a straight edge at T parallel to the slit and let 
PM be a screen. Then, if the straight line FT be produced to meet 

the screen in M, M is the edge of 
the geometrical shadow. Accord- 
ing to the laws of geometrical 
optics the portion ML of the screen 
should be wholly dark and ^he 
portion MP should be illuminated 
and of uniform intensity. T^he 
illumination should start disco^i- 
tinuously at M. As has been 
mentioned on p. 1C2, the laws of 
geometrical optics are not abso- 
lutely true. 

Let FT=a, let TM = 5, and let MP=^x, Let P be any point on the 
screen in the plane of the diagram. Draw a cylinder with the slit as 
axis to touch the straight edge at T ; join FP and let it meetthi^ 
cylinder at 0. f 

With P as centre and radii PO-l-^A, PO-I-A, PO-hfA, etc., mark 
off points on the wave-front, draw lines through these points parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder and so divide the surface of the cylinder 
into a series of strips. The series on the side OS is complete ; hence 
that part of the wave-front always gives at P half the amplitude that 
would be given by a complete wave. 

The series on the side OT is incomplete, the higher members being 
obscured by the plate TV. If there is only one strip clear, the amplitude 
due to this side is large ; if there are two strips clear, they almost 
annul one another and the amplitude due to this side is small. 
If there are three strips clear we have a maximum again. If there is 
an odd number of strips in OT, the amplitude at P is a maximum, 
and if there is an even number of strips in OT, it is a minimum. 

If X is small compared with h, 

Similarly 

PF=V(a + 6)2+*2=o+6 + „, ,, 

2[a + b) 



and hence 


P0=6+ 


2(o+6)’ 
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For a minimum at P we have PT--P0 = wA where n is any integer. 
This gives 



and finally 




a 

26(a -h b) 


=nX, 


/b{a-\-b) 2nA 


Similarly for a maximum at P we have 

t(a f6)(2n- r)A 
a 

Thus, as the point P moves upwards from M, it passes through maxima 
and minima of illumination, (yonseqiiently there are bright and dark 
bands on the screen parallel to the edge of the geometrical shadow. 
As the eliects of the first few strips are by no means equal the above 
formulae are not very accurate and cnnnot be relied on at all unless 
n is small. If P is on the edge of the geometrical shadow, the amplitude 
is. half what would be produced by a complete wave, i.e. half what 
would be produced on the screen at a point far out from M, and the 
intensity is one- quarter of its value there. 

If P is in the geometrical shadow, all the strips are obscured on 
one side of 0 and the first strip on the other side starts at some distance 
from 0. It is found then on 
considering the numerical value, 
that the intensity diminishes 
steadily from M into the geo- 
metrical shadow and becomes 
zero at a short distance from M. 

Diffraction at a Straight Edge. 

Fresnel’s Theory. The figure is 
the same as Fig. 151 except that 
a straight line has been drawn 
through P to meet OS in Q. Let 
OQ be s, measured along the arc, let OP — c, and let PQ — c-l-S. Then, 
if 5 is small, 

PQ2 = pf 2 -f FQ2 - 2PF.FQ cos PFQ 

= (a h c)2 H- - 2a(a 4- c)(l - s^l2d^) 

(c 4- S)2 = 4- (a 4“ c)s^la. 




which gives 
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Since S is small the term can be neglected in this equation and we 
obtain 


2c\ aj 


. Let sin 27r//T represent the vibration on the cylindrical surface. 
Every point on the surface may be regarded as a secondary source 
sending out waves to P. If we consider a strip of width ds at Q, the 
vibration due to it at P is proportional to 


sin 27 t 


(rT> 


( 7 ) 


If we write OT=-5o and OS— the resultant vibration at P\due 
to the whole wave front may be written 


pi . ^ /i c+S\, 

J sin 277 , 


\(8) 


The amplitude at P should depend also on the distance of the secondary 
source, and to be perfectly accurate the expression (7) should be 
divided by PQ. Fresnel makes the assumption that it is only the 
strips in the neighbourhood of 0 that matter, that for these PQ can 
be considered constant, and that the other strips can be neglected. 
This assumption is justified by his results. 

Since 8 is the only quantity in (8) depending on s, the integral may 
be written 


sin 


and reduces to 


2,0 - * - cos 2,0 - J\i„ V d>, 

-(rl)- 


R sin 


if we write R cos 6 




cos ds, and R sin 6 = 
A 


^ — 8 ,. 


2ttS. 

sin — ^rfs. 
A 


The intensity of the resultant vibration at P is therefore proportional 
to R2, i.e. to 

We have already found that 8=s^l-^cla)l(2c), Introduce a new 
variable v such that 


Then and ds 

A u 


4 

-I 


cA 

2(1 + c/a)^' 


cA 


2(1 + c/a) 


dv. When s = So» v=Vq. 
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When 8=Si, v=S’^l J finite, A is very small, conse- 
quently the value of v corresponding to the upper hmit of integration 
is very great, and it is found that without influencing the results it 
may be put = + oo . 

We find finally therefore that the intensity at P is proportional to 



The integrals inside the brackets are known as Fresnel’s integrals. 
They have been evaluated in the form of series, and tables have been 
drawn up giving their numerical values for diflerent values of v. 
From these tables the values of (9) can be obtained for diflerent 
positions of P. Tliere is, however, an elegant geometrical way, due 
to Cornu, of studying the variation of (9). 


Cornu’s Spiral. Cornu’s spiral is defined by 


f'’ TTV- j . 7TV- j 

X— I cos y— I sin - dv 


( 10 ) 


When x — y — ()\ consequently it passes through the origin, and 

since sin — — 0 for d — O, it touches the x axis there. From (10) 

2 

dx = cos dv, dy = Hvi\ ^^dv, 

L 


hence ^^ = tan — - , and ift, the angle which the tangent makes with 
dx 2 

the X axis, is given by 



( 11 ) 


We have 




7TC-\i TTV" , j 

COS ^ ^ dv = dv] 


hence s = v, and combining this with (11) we find for the intrinsic, 
equation of the curve 






We have di/f= 7 rsds ; hence the curvature is given by 




At the origin it is zero and changes sign ; consequently there is a 
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point of inflection there. The curvature also increases continuously 
as we move along the curve from the origin both ways. 

It can be shown that 


/• 

0 


TTV^ 


Bin — 

hence the curve has asymptotic points at (|, and ( - - ^). 


cos ^ ~d'o- 

2i 



In Fig. 153 the curve has been drawn accurately from the values of 
the integrals given in the tables. 

Application of Cornu’s Spiral, If in Fig. 153 we mark off OR = - vq, 

and if through R and J, the asymptotic point, we draw straight lines 
parallel respectively to OX and OY, then 

nu 1UI 

RH= I cos -^dv, and I sm ~dv. 

The expression proportional to the intensity on p. 171, namely (9), 
is therefore equal to 


RH2+HJ2=RJ2. 
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Let us suppose that we start with the point P in Fig. 152 well into 
the sMdow and gradually move it up the screen. When it is well 
into the shadow, - Vo is + oo, consequently the point R is at J and the 
mtensity is zero as represented by the point A in Fi<T. 154. As P 
m^oves to M in Fig 152, R moves from J to 0 on the spiral During this 
change RJ2 steadily increases, and when P reaches M the intensity can 
be represent^ by some such point as B in Fig. 154. When P passes 
above M m Fig. 152 the point crosses over on to the other part of the 
spiral and RJ2 mcreases until R reaches the point K ; this corresponds to 
the niaxiniuiii C on the intensity curve. 

As the point R moves from K to L on 
the spiral, RJ 2 diminishes ; the point 
L on the spiral corresponds to the 
minimum D on the intensity curve. 

And so on : as R runs round the con- 
volutions of the spiral, it gives rise to ^ 
a series of gradually decreasing uridula- 
tions on the intensity curve until hnally, 
when R reaches the asymptotic point J', the intensity curve has 
become a straight line. As JJ'2 = 4J02, the ordinate of this region 
of the intensity curve is four times as high as the ordinate at B, 
which corresponds to the edge of the geometrical shadow. A photo- 
graph of the bands is shown on Plate T. 

Other diffraction problems can be treated in a similar way by the 
application of the spiral. For example, in the case of diffraction at a 
narrow slit the intensity varies as the square of the chord joining two 
points on the spiral, which are at a constant distance apart measured 
along the arc. This constant distance is proportional to the width 
of the slit. 

The Composition of Simple Harmonic Motions. Let us suppose 
that at the same time a particle is executing two different simple har- 
monic motions in the same straight line, and that these simple harmonic 
motions have the same period but different amphtudes and different 
phases. Then its resultant displacement may be represented by 

y=ai cos {ojt-ai)-\-a 2 cos (u)t-a 2 ) 

cos cos ai + ai sin (x}t sin aj -I- Oo cos (nt cos ao + ^2 sin a 2 
= («i cos ai 4- 02 cos a 2 ) cos a)t -I- (uj sin sin a 2 ) sin coi. 

Write Ui cos + 6*2 cos a 2 = R cos S, and sin aj + ao sin ag = R sin 8 . 

Then R cos 5 cos R sin S sin wt 

= R cos (co^- 5). 

The two S.H.Ms. thus combine into one S.H.M. of the same period, 
the amplitude and phase of the resultant S.H.M. being given by 
R2 = cos ai H- a 2 cos a 2 )^ 4- (ai sin 02 4- 02 sin 02 )^ 

= 4- ^ 2 ^ 4- 2 a 2 a 2 cos {ai - a*) 



Fiq. 164. 
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and tan g- gi »i + «2 sin <^2 

tti COS aj + (I2 cos a 2 

Let /^A0P=ai and OP— aj, let Z.A0Q=a2 and 0Q = a 2 j and complete 
the parallelogram POQS. Then cos {ai“a 2 ) is obviously equal to 
cos Q0P= - cos OPS, and 

R2=ai2 + a22 4-2ai02 cos (aj -a 2 ) = 0P2 + PS2- 20P.PS cos 0PS=0S2. 
Draw PM and SM perpendicular to OA. Then 

0N = ai cos aj, NM = a 2 a 2 , and OM — cos ai + a 2 cos 

Similarly MS = sin aj -h a, sin 0^2- Thus 


J. a MS (l\ sm CLl + dn SlU do . O 

tan S0A = — = ~ ? ^^ = tan 8 

OM dj cos tti + 02 cos a 2 

and Z.SOA = S. That this is the only solution may be seen by con- 
sidering the limiting case when 02 = 0 . \ 


s 




Hence, if OP and OQ rej)resent the amplitudes and phases of the 
component S.H.Ms., OS represents the amplitude and phase of the 
resultant. We thus arrive at the result tliat S.H.Ms. of the same period 
can be compounded by the parallelogram construction, or, if there are 
more than two of them, by the polygon construction, exactly in the 
same way as forces or velocities. 

This throws a new hght on the summation of the series on p. 160. If 
the first zone is divided into nine smaller zones of equal area, the 
amplitudes of the vibrations caused by each of these are equal and 
the phases may be represented by angles of 10°, 30°, 50°, 70°, 90°, 110°, 
130°, 150°, and 170° ; consequently the effect of the whole zone is 
represented by the unclosed polygon in Fig. 156. In the limit when the 
first zone is divided into an infinite number of smaller zones, the un- 
closed polygon becomes the semicircle OA in Fig. 157. In the same 
way the effect of the second zone may be represented by a second 
semicircle AB of slightly smaller radius, because the second zone is at 
a slightly greater distance ; the third zone may be represented by the 
still smaller semicircle BC and the whole wave-front represented by 
a spiral converging to the asymptotic point J. By the construction 
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just proved, the effect of the first zone may be represented by the 
diameter OA and the effect of the whole spiral by the straight line joining 
0 J. Hence the effect of the whole spiral is equal to half the effect of the 
first zone. 


n S.H.Ms. with Equal Amplitude, Same Period and Phases 
increasing in an Arithmetical Progression. Let a be the common 
amplitude and d the common phase difference. Let R and b be the 
amplitude and phase of the resultant ; then, by the polygon construc- 
tion, if we resolve parallel and perpendicular to the first side, 

R cos S — a(l-|-cos d-(-cos cos {n- l}d), 

R sin S— ^».(sin d-f sin 2d . . . -h sin {n-l}d). 

If we multiply both of these series by 2 sin the first gives 

2 

2R cos 8 sin — sin ^ + 2 cos d sin ^ + 2 cos 2d sin ^ . 

2 2 2 2 

4- 2 cos {/^ - l)d sin 

/ , . d .3d . d . M . 3d 

= a{ 2 sjii - f sin — - sin + sin — sm ... 
\ 2 2 2 2 2 

-h sin {n - ^}d - sin {n - f}dj 
^ = a^sin ^ -h sin {n - j 


i.e. 


„ o • d . nd (n - 1 )d 
R cos o sin - — a sin - cos - 
2 2 2 


{Similarly the second gives 

„ . „ . d 7id . (n-i)d 

R sin o sin sm sm 

^ 

On squaring (12) and (13) and adding we obtain 

. vd 
a sm - - 

R2 sin- —a- sm- — or R— > 

2 2 a 

sm - 


( 12 ) 

(13) 


and on dividing (13) by (12) we obtain 

(n - l)d 


— - or 8- 
2 


(n - l)d 


tan 8 — tan 

If we take the other solution, 8 -^^^ consideration of the 


limiting case when n — i shows that we must then choose the other 
sign in taking the root of R^ and consequently get the same result 
over again. 
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Suppose, now, that n becomes infinitely great but that na is kept 
finite and =A and nd finite and =2a. Then 


a sin a 


sin a/n 

a sin a . , . ,, 

: — ^ - , Since a/n is small, 
ajn 


A sin a 


and h—a, 

since in the limit n-\ is equal to n. This latter result nciay be 
obtained very easily graphically. The unclosed polygon becomes in 
the limiting case an arc of a circle of length A, which subtends an 
angle 2a at the centre. The chord is, of course, parallel to the tangent 
at the mid point of the arc, i.e. h—a, and the length of the chcl^d is 
twice the radius multiplied by sin a, i.e. 


i(A)si„a, 


A sm a 

or - 

a 


Passage of a Plane Wave through a Slit. Let AB be the slit, let 
e be its breadth, and let us suppose first that the wave is incident in a 

direction at right angles to its plane. 
AVc shall suppose the slit to be infinitfily 
long ; then as condition# do not vary 
in a direction perpendicular to the 
plane of the figure we can restrict our- 
selves to the plane of the figure. Each 
point in AB may be regarded as a 
secondary source sending out waves in 
all directions. In the diagram are 
Fia. 158. drawn the rays emitted from A and B 

in a direction making an angle 6 with 
the normal. Let us find the resultant of all the rays emitted in this 
direction. Draw AK perpendicular to BK. 

The rays may be supposed either collected by a lens, in which case 
they meet in a point in the focal plane and the lengths of the paths 
of the different rays from AK to this point are the same, or they may 
be supposed falling on a screen at infinity, in which case all lines 
from AK to a point in the direction 6 are equal, because they are 
inclined at an infinitely small angle to BK. 

The path differences of the different rays therefore vary uniformly 
from 0 to BK, i.e. from 0 to c sin 6, and the phase differences from 0 
to (2776 sin 0)/A. Applying the result of the preceding section we find 
that the amplitude is 

A sin a . Tre sin 0 

where a = — • 

a A 
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To find the turning values of this expression differentiate with respect 
to a and equate to zero. Then 

d sin a cos a sin a ^ 

doL CL a CL^ 

or a — tan a—0. 

This equation can be solved graphically ; if we draw the graphs of 
tan a and of a straight line making an angle of 45^ with the axes, the 
abscissae of the points of intersection are the roots of the equation. 
By inspection of Fig. 159 we find that the first root is 0, then we have 
a series of roots less than and gradually getting closer to § 7 r, 
etc., respectively. The exact values of the first seven are 1-43077, 
2-45977, 3-47177, 4*47777, 5-48277, 6-48477, and 7-48677. These roots 
though giving both the maxima and minima of the amplitude give the 
maxima alone of the intensity, for the latter is equal to 

A2 sin^ a 


and cannot be negative. The minima of intensity are obviously given 




by a — UTT, where n has any integral value except 0 ; the latter, of course, 
gives a maximum. For a=0 the intensity is equal to A^. Fig. 160 
represents the intensity as a function of a. The maxima are not equi- 
distant from adjacent minima but lie nearer the centre. The heights 
of the second, third, and fourth maxima are respectively and 


if 


The area of the curve 


= 2r®i?-^da-77. The 
Jo “ 


A is put=l. 

positions of the first minima are given in terms of 0 by e sin ; 

hence except in extreme cases sin 0 is small and 0 can be taken pro- 
portional to a. If e is made comparable with A, the system of bands 
widens out and light spreads out in all directions from the slit. 

The diffraction pattern discussed in this section can easily be 
observed with an ordinary spectrometer. The instrument is first 
12 
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focussed for parallel light in the usual way, illuminated with sodium 
light, and then a narrow slit mounted on the prism table. When 
the collimator slit has been set as parallel to this sht as possible, three 
or four maxima can be seen on each side of the central maximum. 

If instead of being incident normally the incident rays make 
an angle (f> with the normal to the plane of the slit (Fig. 161), the path 
difference of the extreme rays is e (sin ^-sin <f>) and the preceding 
discussion holds if we put 

77'e(sin 6 - sin (f>) 

As the central maximum is giveto by 
a = 0, i.e. by sin 9 — sin <f), if in\ the 
arrangement described above \the 
prism table with the slit is rota^d, 
the central maximum remains un- 
deviated. At the same time me 
bands widen out, for the positions of 
the first minima are given by 

e(sin 6 - sin i A ; 

hence if we write S for the deviation 
and regard ^ as fixed, 6=^ + 5 and this equation gives 

^?(sin ((ff + S) -sin 0) — or ^ cos <f> sin 8 = ! 

since S is small ; consequently sin 8 is increased by the rAation in the 
ratio 1 to cos (f). 

The Diffraction Grating. The diffraction grating is an instrument 
used for producing spectra. It consists usually of a number of fine, 
equidistant and parallel lines ruled with a diamond on a mirror of 
speculum metal or on a glass plate, or of a celluloid cast made from 
such a grating. Some of the earliest gratings consisted of fine wires 
stretched parallel and equidistant from one another between two screws 
of equal pitch. Gratings ruled with a diamond on a dividing machine 
are very expensive, hence celluloid casts or replicas are used instead, 
except for the most important work. Such replicas were made by 
T. Thorp, Manchester, and arc consequently known as Thorp gratings. 
They are supplied mounted either on plate glass or on optically 
worked glass. The latter gives better definition and is worth the 
increase in cost. 

Previous to 1883 all gratings had been plane ; they had been ruled 
on plane surfaces or the wires had been stretched in one plane. They 
were used with telescope and collimator just as the prism is used in 
the spectroscope. But in that year Rowland described a method of 
ruling them on concave metal mirrors, which rendered the use of colli- 
mator and telescope lenses superfluous. In this section only plane 
gratings will be treated. 
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We can divide gratings into two classes, transmission gratings and 
reflection gratings. The first include wire gratings, those ruled on 
glass, and celluloid replicas ; the second include all gratings ruled on 
metal. 

In the elementary theory of the grating it is assunfied to consist of 
a glass plate on which there is a great number of equidistant, parallel, 
opaque strips or lines of equal width. These lines are separated by 
clear spaces, A^Bi, etc. Let A^A 2 , the width of a combined line and 
clear space, be e. 

If a plane wave of wave-length A is incident perpendic.ularly on the 
grating, all the clear spaces act as secondary sources and emit rays in 
all directions. Let us consider the 
rays diffracted at an /_6 with the 
normal. Then all the rays from each 
space have a resultant, which has the 
same phase as the ray coming from 
the mid point of that space. We can 
consider them replaced by this result- 
ant, and the problem reduces to that 
of compounding a number of parallel 
rays, CiDj, C 2 D 2 , etc., from a number 
of equidistant points, Cj, C 2 , etc. 

Draw C 2 K perpendicular to CjOi. Then the common difference of 
these rays is CiK = CiC 2 sin CiC 2 K=e sin 6, and the rays reinforce in 
the direction 9 if 

e sin d=nX, 

where n has any integral value, positive or negative. If the telescope 
is poiilted in a direction given by this equation, a bright line is seen 
on the cross- wires. 

Most gratings have about 14,000 lines to the inch, in wliich case e 
IS 14^00 or about 1-81 10-^ cms. If the light used is yellow and 
of wave-length 5-8 10"^ cms., the equation for the maxima becomes 

sin0=*3197w 

and the values of 6 given by n=0, ±1, ±2, zL^ are 0°, ±18'" 39', 
±39° 45', ±73° 33' respectively. Larger values of n give impossible 
values for sin 6. The image given by 0=^0 is called the direct image, 
the two given by n=±l are said to belong to the first order spectrum, 
those given by ±2 are said to belong to the second order spectrum, 
and those given by yi = ±3 to the third order spectrum. 

If white light is incident on the grating, each colour into which it 
can be resolved forms its own images. The direct images all super- 
impose, hence the direct image formed is white, but the other images do 
not superimpose. The first order images form two first order spectra, 
the second order images two second order spectra, and the third order 
unages two third order spectra, so that altogether this grating forms 
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six spectra. These difEerent spectra overlap. For example, if in 
the equation e sin 8=wA we write e sin 0=1*5 10-^, a possible value, 
we find that w=2 gives 7*5 lO-^ cms. and w = 3 gives 5 10-5 cms., 
so that the red of the second order spectrum is superimposed on the 
green of the third order spectrum. 

If the light is incident at an (Fig. 163) instead of normally, the 
common path difference is 

CiK-C 2 H = e (sin 0-sin ^), 
and the maxima are given by 

e(sin 0 - sin <^) = n\. j 

The deviation is given by 0 - For it to be a minimum we must have 
d0 - d«^ = 0. Now, if the wave-length be regarded as fixed, we have \ 

e(cos 0 dd- cos <f> d<f>) = 0, ' 

which gives on substituting dO—dcj) 

cos 0 - cos <f> ~ 0, 

or 0=±<^- As 0=<^ obviously gives the direct image, 0= is the 




Fig. 163 . Fig. 164 . 

condition for minimum deviation. It requires the incident and 
emergent rays to make equal angles with the grating. 

More Accurate Theory of Grating. The case treated in the previous 
section is an ideal one. No grating consists of a plane surface with 
perfectly transparent and perfectly opaque strips ; the rulings in a 
transparent grating are always translucent and of an irregular form. 
This, however, makes no essential difference in the reasoning ; it is not 
necessary for the rays to be stopped by the rulings, -it is only necessary 
for the surface to have a periodic structure. 

Let Fig. 164 represent a section of a transmission grating which 
has altogether N ruhngs, and suppose that the light is incident per- 
pendicularly on the plane side. Let e be the distance A 1 A 2 measured 
along the chord. Consider the rays that are diffracted at an /_0 from 
the ruling AjAo. If they are collected by a lens, the length of the 
path from the plane face of the grating to the image varies from ray to 
ray, but it is always possible to find some point between A^ and A 2 , 
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such that the ray through it has the same phase at the image as the re- 
sultant. The rays from A^Ao can be regarded as equivalent to p- single 
ray coming from Cj, the rays from A 2 A 3 as equivalent to a single ray 
coming from the corresponding point C 2 , and the rays from the 
whole grating as equivalent to N rays coming from N equidistant points 
arranged along a line. The common phase difierence is ( 27 re sin 6)l\ 
in radian measure, hence applying the result of p. 175 we find that 
the resultant intensity in the direction 6 is proportional to 


Hne sin d\ 2 

sin 

A 

. TTe sin d 
sin Y" 

A 


In order to study the variation of this expression with 


ne sin 6 . 


it 


is best to plot it as a function of the latter for a small value of N, say 

N~ 6 . When — the expression becomes indeterminate, 

A 

but if we apply the usual rule and dilTerentiate both numerator and 
denominator we find for the amplitude 


d . Une sin d Hire sin 9 

- sin - — N cos - 
dd X X 


d 7Te sm 6 

-- sm - - — 

dd X 


cos 


; cos 6 


N cos Nwtt- 
cos niT 


= ±N, 


hence at these points the intensity is proportional to N^, or in the pre- 
sent case, to 36. Fig. 165 gives the graph ; it has principal maxima at 
points given by e sin 6=^nX, and between every two principal maxima 
four much smaller subsidiary maxima. In the general case N has a 
large value, perhaps 14,000 ; between 
every two principal maxima there 
are N - 2 subsidiary maxima, but they 
occur so close together and owing to 
the large value of they are so faint 
in comparison with the principal 
maxima that they cannot be observed. 

Only the principal maxima need be 
considered ; they are the only maxima given by the elementary 
theory on p. 179, and they are the images of the difierent orders met 
with in the ordinary use of the grating. 

To study the variation of the amplitude in the neighbourhood of a 
maximum write d^dO for 9, where 9 is given by c sin 0=wA ; 0 gives 
the position of the maximum and d9 the distance of the point in 
question from the maximum. The amplitude then becomes 
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Bin sin (9 + d6) sin (sin d + dd cos 6) 
A A 

or > 

Tre . . ire 


sin sin {6-hdd) 

A 

since dd is small. This is equal to 

sin ( Nn7r4 ^^^'d6 cos 0 
A 


sin 


sin ^ (sin O+dd cos 0) 
A 


sin ^^^dd cos 

it ■" ■_ T~ • 


in |w7T + cos ^ j sin cos 6 j 


sin I nrr + -dd cos 6 
A 

Assume that the denominator is so small that the angle can be writte^ 
for the sine, and substitute n/sin 9 for e/X, Then the expression^ 
becomes 

sin (HniT cot 0 dd) 
rnr cot 0 d0 

But this is of tlie form 

sin a 


±" 


a 

and consequently has its first minimum at a=7T, i.e. at Ni? cot 0 d0=\, 
or 

d6= - , 

Nw cot 0 ^ 

This expression gives the angular distance from a principal maximum 
to the first point of zero intensity on either side of it. The value ob- 
tained for d0 obviously justifies the assumptions made above, namely, 
that d0 is small and that the angle can be written for the sine in the 
denominator of the expression for the amplitude. 



If A is the wave-length of 
the other, we have 


Resolving Power of a Grating. If 

in a spectrum there are two hnes very 
close together and their images paLrtly 
superimpose, it is assumed, and is on 
the whole borne out by experience, 
that they can just be recognised as 
separate when the maximum of the one 
is on the first minimum of the other. 
If they are closer together than this 
they appear to be one single line, 
the one line and A-l-dA the wave-length of 


nX=esm0, ndX=e cos ddO, 


and consequently the angular separation between the two lines is 

given by d9-= -(W. But if this is the distance between the 

e COB d 
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maximuni of one line and its first minimum 
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Hence, on equating, 
ndX 
e cos 6 


dd = 


1 

Nn cot ^ 


1 

Nn cot 0^ 


and dX~ 


e sin 8 


Nn^ 


A 

Nn’ 


which gives Nn. This last expression is called the resolving 

power of the grating ; it is the wave-length at any point in the 
spectrum divided by the, least difference of wave-length that can be 
detected there, and it is equal to the product of the order of the 
spectrum and the total number of rulings m the grating. 

Intensity of the Spectra. On p. 181 it was stated that the rays 
from each ruling of the grating combined into a resultant ray with 
the phase of the ray coming from Cj (Fig. 1()4). The relative intensity 
of the spectra of the different orders depends on the variation of the 
amplitude of this resultant ray with 6. 

If the grating is an ideal one consisting of perfectly transparent 
intervals of width /separated by opaque strips, then the amplitude of 
the resultant vibration from one intervid is given by (cf. p. 17G) 

Tr/sin 9 
sin 

X 

7r/\sin 0 

X 


Hence when the vibrations from the N intervals are combined, 
the complete expression for the resultant amplitude is (cf. p. 181) 

Trf sin 0 Nttc sin -0 
sin ~ — sin - — 


Trf sin 0 776 sin 0 

sin 


The' variation of the second factor has already been discussed, and it 
has been shown to have maxima of equal intensity in the directions 
given by e sin 0=^nX, If we substitute these values in the first factor, 
it becomes 

vfn 


If in succession 0, 1, 2, 3 are substituted for n in this factor, and tiie 
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result is squared, we obtain respectively the relative intensities of the 
direct image and the images of the first, second, and third orders. 
For n--0 the expression takes the value 1. If f the second 
order spectra disappear. 

If the grating has not the above ideal form, it is generally impossible 
to put the first factor into analytic form. If, however, the rulings are 
such that according to the elementary laws of reflection or refraction, 
apart altogether from diffraction, most of the light leaves the grating 
in one direction, then the spectrum formed in that direction is very 
bright. It is then said to be predominant. It is, for example, possibk 
to have a grating in which half the incident light is concentrated ip 
one of the first order spectra. \ 

The Concave Grating. Rowland made an important step forward! 
by ruling a grating on a spherical metal mirror, the projections on a 
plane of the distances between the lines being equal. Such a grating 
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is mounted with its rulings parallel to the slit, and the spectrum is in 
focus without the use of lenses. 

In Fig. 167 AB is the grating, of course very much exaggerated in 
size. The radius of curvature of the grating is the diameter of the 
circle, and the circle touches the surface of the grating at its mid point. 
S is the slit. Let SA be a ray incident on the grating at A, let N A be the 
normal at its point of incidence, and let AP be the ray diffracted from 
the normal at an angle d. Take any other point B on the grating and 
join SB, NB and PB ; then NB is the normal to the grating. Since AB is 
small, B may be regarded as on the circumference of the circle. Then 
ZNBP=zlNAP since they both stand on the same arc, that is 
/_NBP = <?. Thus no matter where & is, the rays diffracted at /_d 
pass through P, and an image of the slit is formed there without the 
use of lenses. The image is, however, an astigmatic one ; a line at S 
at right angles to the slit is not in focus at P. 

There are two ways of using the concave grating. It may be 
mounted in a dark room, the slit 8 illuminated through a hole in the 
wall, photographic plates set up the whole way round the arc NP and 
the entire spectrum photographed at one exposure. In some installa- 
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tions the radius of curvature of the grating is about 21 feet and the 
arc on which the plates are supported is an iron ginler measuring as 
much as 29 feet round the curve. In this arrangfunent, when 0 is 
large, the rays fall on the photographic plate very obliquely. 

In Rowland’s arrangement only one portion of the spectrum is 
photographed at a time. The grating G and photographic plate holder 
P are mounted on an iron girder facing one another, their distance 
apart Toeing equal to the radius of curvature of the grating. The 
iron girder is pivoted at its ends on two cairiages which run on rails 
SP and SG at right angles to one another. The slit is fixed at S and 
is thus on the semicircle which has PG as diameter. The rays fall 
on the photographic plate normally. 

By moving PG along the rails different parts of the spectrum come 
automatically into focus at P. 

In Rowland’s mounting the photographic plate remains fixed at N 
in Fig. 167 and the slit S moves along the arc between N and B. 


Resolving Power of a Prism. Let Fig. 

169 represent the passage of a plane wave 
through a prism. AC is a wave-front before 
reaching the prism and FG a wave-front 
after passing through the prism. Then 
since the optical distance betw^oen the wave- 
fronts measured along any ray is the same we have 

AB f BF=^CD h/aDE-f EG .... (14) 

Consider now light of a different wave-length, for which the index of 
refraction is /x-heZ/x and draw through F the wave-front, FH, for this 
wave-length. Let it be inclined at a small angle dO to FG. 

The rays BF and EH are now no longer at right angles to FH. Since, 
however, dd is small, they differ in length from the rays at right angles 
to FH only by small quantities of the second order. We have therefore 

AB -H BF - CD + (/X -h d/x)D E + EH, 



Fia. 169. 


which on subtraction from (14) gives 

HG—cZ/x DE, or add=tdiJL, 

if we write a for FG, the width of the emergent beam, and t for DE, the 
thickness of prism traversed. This last equation may be written 


dd _ t 
d'jx 0/ 


(15) 


Now considet the prism as a rectangular aperture. Each of the 
wave-lengths then forms a diffraction pattern of the type shown in 
Fig. 160. If the two lines are to be resolved, the angle between them 
must equal the angle between the central maximum and adjacent 
minimum of either diffraction pattern. If we fix our attention on the 
first Vave-leiigth and suppose it to be diffracted in all directions from 
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BE, the rays at right angles to FG are in the same phase on FG ; conr 
sequently the principal maximum is formed in this direction. The rays 
at right angles to FH are not in the same phase on FH, the difference in 
path of the extreme rays being HG=arf^. If this is to be the direction 
of the first minimum, add=X. On combining this result with (15) 
we obtain 

or t^dX = X. 
a a dX 

Hence the resolving power of the prism is given by 

I 

dX dX 


When the prism is used to most advantage, DE touches its base and 
the whole surface is filled with rays. The resolving power thus\ 
depends only on the nature of the glass and the length of the base. 
It is independent of the refracting angle of the prism and the lengths of 
the sides. 

The above treatment of the resolving power of a prism is due to 
Rayleigh. 

Resolving Power of a Telescope. As was mentioned on p. 85 
when a telescope is focussed on a star, the image formed by the 
object glass is not a point but a small disc surrounded by rings. 
This is due to diffraction at the circular edge of the object gl|ps. The 
theory of the phenomenon is somewhat elaborate and was first given 
by Airy, but its main features and rough numerical results can easily 
be obtained from elementary considerations. Airy’s result is in the 
form of a series which does not lend itself readily to calculation. 

Let the lens in Fig. 170 represent a telescope object glass which is 
directed towards a star, and let the geometrical image of the star be 

formed at S on the axis of the instru- 
ment. Let AB be a section of the 
wave-front immediately after passing 
through the lens. It is then spherical 
and converging towards S. Let it 
cut the axis in C. Let F be the focal 
length of the lens and let d be its 
diameter. Let P be a point in the focal plane distant x from S. 
Consider the effect of the wave-front at P. ACB may be regarded as 
a straight line, and 

AP2 - BP2 = {( AC -I- ®)2 -h SC2} - {(BC - x)2 -h SC2} 

= 22 ;AB approximately. 



Fig. 170. 


AP-BP= 


2xAB 

ap-hb'p 

approximately. 


' Hence 
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If the wave-front were cylindrical instead of spherical, all the secondary 
waves starting from AB would neutralise one another at P if AP - BP 
were equal to nA, and the first diffraction minimum would be given 
by 



If we were to consider only the rays in the plane of the figure and 
were then to rotate the figure about CS as axis, we would obtain a 
bright central disc surrounded by dark and bright rings, the radius of 
the first dark ring being given by the above formula. 

The more accurate theory gives for the radius of the first dark 
ring 


1-22FA 



and shows that 84 per cent, of the total light of the image goes to 
form the central disc. 

The angle subtended at the centre of the object glass by the radius 
of the first dark ring is l'22A/d in radian measure. It is found as a 
result of experience, that two stars can be resolved when the centre 
of the disc of the one falls on the first dark ring of the image of the 
other. The above angle can therefore be taken as a measure of 
the resolving power of an object glass. Of course, if the surfaces of the 
lens are not sufficiently accurate and the glass not sufficiently homo- 
geneous, a blurred image is formed instead of an accurate diffraction 
pattern and the resolving power is less. It depends then on the in- 
accuracy of the workmanship and not on the limits of the theory. 

The Blue of the Sky. The blue colour of the sky is caused by diffrac- 
tion, but here the term is used in a different sense from the rest of this 
chapter, and it is better to replace it by the word “ scattering.” When 
a wave of light which is traversing space meets an obstacle such as a small 
water particle or a dust particle or even an oxygen molecule, the obstacle 
acts as a source and scatters some of the light. If the wave passes through 
a cloud of such obstacles, its intensity is weakened owing to loss of light 
by scattering. The mathematical theory of the whole process is com- 
plicated and will be omitted here. The law according to which the 
percentage of light scattered varies with the wave-length has, however, 
been derived very simply by Rayleigh in the following manner : — 

Let a be the amplitude of the incident wave and let s be the amplitude 
of the diffracted wave at a distance of r from the obstacle. Let v be the 
volume of the obstacle. Then 8 is obviously proportional to a and inversely 
proportional to r ; it is plausible to assume that it is also proportional to v, 
since within limits a heavier obstacle will diffract more. We have therefore 


kav 



where ib is a constant. Now sjci is a ratio and its dimensions are 2iero ^ 
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consequently the dimensions of kvir must be zero. The dimensions of vjr 
are {length)^. Consequently the dimensions of k are (length)“‘2. The only 
quantity having the dimensions of length involved in the problem and not 
already considered is A, the wave-length. Hence k varies as A“2. 

The percentage of light scattered is proportional to and thus to A“^. 
This is almost 16 times as great for the violet end of the spectrum as for the 
red end. Consequently the blue contained in white light is scattered to a 
much greater extent than the red. The sky appears blue at a distance from 
the sun because the sun’s rays are passing through it obliquely to our line of 
vision and we see it only by scattered light. On the other hand the sun and 
neighbouring sky appear red at sunrise and sunset because the rays coming 
from them have traversed a great distance in the atmosphere and cont 
sequently the blue has been diffracted to the side and lost. \ 

The blue of the sky was imitated artificially by Tyndall. He causedi 
light from an arc lamp to pass through a tube containing a cloud of fine\ 
particles formed by bringing nitrite of butyl vapour and hydrochloric acid 
vapour together at a low pressure. The size of the particles slowly 
increased with time. When the particles had the right size, they scattered 
the blue, and the path of the beam had an azure colgur when viewed from 
the side. 

The light from flames is caused by solid incandescent carbon particles of 
a size suitable for diffracting light and heat waves, and it has been found 
experimentally that when such waves are transmitted through a flame the 
quantity of energy lost varies as A"^. 

The quantity of light scattered in any direction diminishes as^he angle 
between this direction and the direction of vibration in the incident wave 
decreases. No light is scattered by the particle in a direction parallel to 
the direction of vibration of the incident wave.* 

The distinction between regular reflection and scattering by small 
particles is, that when a wave falls on a regularly reflecting surface all the 
secondary waves sent out by the particles on it reinforce one another and 
together form the regularly reflected wave. But when the wave falls on a 
small particle, only one secondary wave is sent out. 

The halos sometimes seen surrounding the sun and moon are due to 
refraction caused by ice crystals in the atmosphere. 



Fig. 171. 

row parallel to OX (cf. Fig. 171), the 


Two-dimensional Grating. 

Let us suppose we have a 
large number of apertures 
arranged in the xy plane, so 
as to form rows parallel to 
OY a distance a apart, and 
parallel to OX a distance 
h apart. If we consider a 
condition for reinforcement is 


* The direotion of vibration is here taken at right angles to the plane of polarisa- 
tion, of. next chapter. If the incident light has all possible directions of vibration, 
the light scattered in a particular direction at right angles to the direction of incidence 
always vibrates at right angles to the plane containing the direotion of incidence 
and direction of scattering. Hence the light received from the sky is polarised. 
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CiK-C2H = miA or C1C2 cos KC1C2-C1C2 cos HCiC2=miA where wii is 
an integer. If we denote the direction cosines of the incident and 
diffracted rays with OX by ao and a, the condition may be written 

(ao-a)a = 7«-iA. 

If we consider now the other direction, we must have 

{Po-P)b = m2X, 

where j3o and j8 are the direction cosines witli OY. Wlien ao, Pq are 
given, each of these conditions determines a cone, and the generators 
common to the two cones give the directions of the maxima corre- 
sponding to the orders mi, It will be noted that the formute hold 
for reflection as well as transmission. The incident rays are, of 
course, inclined to the xy plane, and in Fig. 171 OY is at right angles 
to the plane of the ])aper. 

Three-dimensional Grating. The two-dimensional grating has no 
practical application, although it can be realised by crossing two 
Thorp gratings face to face. But the atoms in crystals are arranged 
in a three-dimensional grating or space lattice, and when X-rays fall 
on a crystal, each atom becomes a source of scattered radiation. The 
distances between the atoms are about the same size as the wave-length 
of X-rays. Thus the three-dimensional grating is of great use in 
analysing X-rays (cf. p. 321), a purpose for which optical gratings arc 
too coarse. 

We confine ourselves to rhombic lattices in which the lattice points 
lie in three mutually perpendicular directions at distances a, 6, and c. 
We have consequently three conditions for a direction of maximum 
illumination, namely 

(ao -a)a — mi A 

//qA 

or a— ao- 

a 


///.jA 

y--7o- 


If ao,i8o» yo and A are given, these conditions overdetermine the result, 
for a^ +j82 -f — 1. Hence, if we arc to have a diffraction maximum 
at all, we must assume that A is unknown, and solve for it from the 
conditions. This is done by squaring the equations immediately 
above ; it gives the result 




c2 
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Denoting the angle between the directions of incidence and difErac- 
tion by 20 and squaring the equations 

miA 

ao-a = — 
a 

p p ^2^ 

Po-P=-g- 

moX 

Yo-y—- 


we have, since 


or 


cos 20 -aaQ +PPq -f- yy©* 

2 ( 1 - 00 . 


2 sin 0 




p"'*' c2‘ 


If the three integers contain a common factor n we place it outside the 
root, and 


2 


sin 0 





Now take the origin on one of the atoms and let d be the perpendicular 
distance from the origin to the plane which makes intercepts 


a b c 

~y ■“> ~ 

p q r 


with the coordinate axes, where, of course, p, q, and r are integers. 
Such planes contain a large number of lattice points and are known as 
reflecting planes. They occur in families, parallel to and equidistant 
from one another, and it may be shown that d is their common differ- 
ence. Now 


d= 


1 


.r+ 

62 


r2' 

c2 


and on Bubetituting this value above 

2d sin d = nX, 

# — 
which is known as Bragg’s law (cf. p. 322) ; 0 is called the glancing 
angle. 

One glancing angle gives only a very small portion of the spectrum. 
In order to obtain a complete spectrum two methods are used. The 
crystal is rotated, so that 0 varies through a range : this is the Bragg 
method. Or a powdered crystal is used, i.e. a mass of small crystals 
orientated at random which has all possible glancing angles ; this is 
the Debye-Scherrer-Hull powder method. 
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Diffraetion of Light by Sound Waves. Certain crystals such as 
quartz, tourmaline, and Rochelle salt become electrically charged when 
they are subjected to strain and, conversely, are strained when elec- 
trical charges are brought near them. These effects are known 
respectively as the direct and inverse piezo-effects. A plate of 
quartz has natural periods and, when strained, returns to its equilibrium 
position in a series of elastic oscillations. These oscillations may 
be maintained by putting the plate in the grid or anode circuit of 
a valve oscillator and in this case the plate becomes a permanent 
source of elastic waves in the siurounding medium. These waves 
differ from sound waves only in having a frequency much above the 
upper limit of audition ; they are called supersonic or ultrasonic waves 
and the emitting system is referred to as the piezo-electric oscillator. 
It was first used by Langevin in the Great War for detecting sub- 
marines by echo sounding. 

It was discovered simultaneously in 1932 by Lucas and Biquard in 
France and by Debye and Sears in America that ultrasonic waves in a 
liquid make it behave somewhat like a diffraction grating. The wave 
consists of rarefactions and condensations. A rarefaction diminishes 
the refractive index and a condensation increases it. Consequently 
if the oscillator is at the bottom of a glass cell containing liquid 
and the ultrasonic waves travel upwards, tlie horizontal layers of the 
liquid have different refractive indices ; the refractive index varies 
harmonically with the depth and, if a horizontal beam of light is 
passed tlirough the cell, the different rays suffer different phase 
retardations. The velocity of sound is so much less than the velocity 
of light that, as far as light is concerned, the condensations and 
rarefactions may be regarded as stationary. 

If initially after passing through the cell the beam converges to a 
horizontal lin e image on a screen, after the oscillator starts, this is 
replaced by a series of bands ; in the case of the first experiment of 
Lucas and Biquard there were five or six equally spaced bands thQ 
angular separation of which was about 3^. The theory is somewhat 
more elaborate than we have indicated above and the nature of the 
effect varies with the frequency and intensity of the ultrasonic waves. 
But the bands are bright and easy to show to a large audience. 

The piezo- electric oscillator has already been referred to in con- 
nection with the determination of the velocity of fight. 

EXAMPLES 

(1) A plane wave is passing the straight edge of a screen, the screen being at 
right angles to the direction of propagation of the wave. A point P is taken at a 
distance p from the wave-front. 0, the pole of P, is distant d from the edge of 
the screen. Find the area of the nth zone supposing it to be cut by the edge of 
the screen. If p is 100 cms. find how large d must be in order that the area 
of successive zones may diminish by less than 1 per cent. 
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(2) A spherical wave of radius a has diverged from a point Q. The wave 
front is divided into zones with respect to a point P distant a + 6 from Q. Show 
that the area of the zones is given by 

TrXah 

0+6 


(3) A plane wave of sodium light passes ijerpendicularly through a circular 
aperture of 1 cm. diameter. Calculate the intensity and position of the diffraction 
bands produced in the focal plane of a microscope at a distance of 700 cms. from 
the aperture. (Use the graphical method suggested on p. 163. Draw the zones, 
move a circle representing the rim of the aperture across them, and estimate 
whether the area of the positive or of the negative zones predominates for each 
position of the circle. The amplitude may be taken as proportional to |the 
difference in area of the positive and negative zones.) 

(4) Prove that 


/•* / 1 1.3.5 1.3. 5. 7. 9 \ 

J^coBinv‘^dv=ooa - ■ ■ ■) 

. , / 1 1.3 1.3. 5. 7 \ 

. . .J. 


(Integrate by parts.) 

(6) If a system of vibrations differing in amplitude and period is superimposed, 
show that the resultant displacement is periodic and that its period is the least 
common multiple of the periods of the different vibrations. 

(6) Observe the bands produced by diffraction at a narrow slit using the 
arrangement described on p. 177. Measure their angular separation and compare 
it with the theoretical value. (A sodium flame will probably not be bright 
enough ; use a Pearl lamp with a sheet of red glass in front of it.) | 

(7) A very large opaque screen contains a small rectangular opening. Parallel 
monochromatic light, incident normally on the screen, passes through the 
aperture. Investigate the diffraction phenomena produced. 

(8) The slit of a spectrometer is illuminated with sodium light and a trans- 
mission diffraction grating placed upon the prism table with its surface at right 
angles to the axis of the collimator. The distance between two adjacent rulings 
is e. The angle between the direct image and the first image is 0. The slit is 
then narrowed and the D lines seen separate. Their angular separation is 
measured and found to be d6 in radian measure. Show that their difference of 
wave-length is given by e cos 6 dd. 

(9) The slit of a spectrometer is illuminated with sodium light and a trans- 
mission grating placed somewhat inaccurately u})on the prism table, so that the 
normal to its surface makes a small angle 0 with the axis of the collimator. The 
angular separation between the direct image and the first image is found in 
the usual way to be 0. Show that 


A = e sin — cos 0), 

the sign changing with the side on which the first image is taken. Hence show 
that if the determination is made first from the image on the one side and then 
from the image on the other, and if the mean of the two results is then taken, the 
error due to the inaccurate setting cuts out. 

Verify the formula experimentally. 

(10) Mount a Thorp diffraction grating on a spectrometer table and move 
a piece of cardboard across the front of its surface until the D lines are just 
seen separate (a) in the first order spectrum, (6) in the second order spectrum. 
Calculate the theoretical resolving power in each case from the fraction of the 
grating covered, and see how it compares with the experimental value.. 
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(11) Repeat thp previous exercise with a prism instead of a grating. 

(12) Sometimes, in order that the spectrum may undergo no deviation, 
a replica of a grating is mounted on the face of a glass prism with its rulings 
parallel to the refracting edge. Show how to calculate the angle of the prism 
in order that any particular line in the spectrum may be undeviated,^ Assume 
that the grating is on the second face of the prism and that the light falls on the 
first face normally. 

(13) The index of refraction of a certain glass is given by 

/xo = 1 ‘6545, /i-D = 1 ‘6585, /ixe = 1 ’6635. 

The wave-lengths of the C and E lines in the solar spectrum are respectively 
6563 and 5270 10“ ® cms. Calculate the length of the base of a 60° prism made 
of this glass, which is just capable of resolving the 1) lines. The wave-lengths 
of the D lines are 5890 and 5896 10“® cms. 

(14) A 60° prism is to be made of theoretical resolving power just sufficient to 
separate the D lines. Calculate the length of its base provided that the refracting 
material is to be (a) crown glass, (6) flint glass, (c) carbon bisulphide. 
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POLARISATION AMD DOUBLE REFRACTION 

In 1669 Erasmus Bartholinus discovered, that when a ray of light 
is refracted by a crystal of calcite it forms two refracted rays.i To 
this phenomenon the name of double refraction has been given! It 
is exhibited by many other substances besides calcitc, but historically 
calcite was the point of departure of the development of the whole 
subject, and in calcite double refraction is very marked and easy 
to study experimentally. We shall commence therefore by describing 
the phenomena shown by calcite. 

Calcite or Iceland spar is crystallised calcium carbonate and was 
at one time found in great quantities in Iceland in very large crystals 
of watery clearness. It cleaves very perfectly along three directions 
forming parallelepipeds, as they would be termed in geometry, with 
their faces parallel to the planes of cleavage ; these parallelepipeds ate 
in this connection always called rhombohedra or Aombs. The 
angles of the parallelograms forming the sides of the rhombs arc 102° 
and 78°, more accurately 1 01 " 5,3' and 78° 7'. At two opposite corners 
of the rhomb three angles of 102° meet ; at the other corners one 
angle of 102° and two angles of 78° meet. The relative lengths of the 
edges of the rhomb are immaterial and may have any values. The 
optic axis is a direction in the crystal parallel to the straight line 
through a blunt corner of the rhomb, which makes equal angles with 
the three edges meeting there. Thus an optic axis can be drawn 
through every point in the crystal. A principal section is a plane 
through the optic axis perpendicular to two opposite faces of the 
rhomb. A rhomb has thus three principal sections through every 
point. If two opposite faces have equal sides, the principal section 
at right angles to these faces is parallel to the short diagonals of these 
faces. The above relations and definitions cannot be made clear by a 
diagram on the flat ; consequently every student should make a model 
of a rhomb for himself, either in cardboard or wood or soap. 

If we have an illuminated distant aperture and we look at it 
through a calcite rhomb, keeping the faces that we look through at 
right angles to the direction of the aperture, we see two images of the 
aperture. The line joining them is in a principal section of the rhomb. 
Fig. 172 represents the face of the rhomb next the eye ; for the sake of 
simplicity it is drawn with equal sides. 0 and E are the two images ; 
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they are shown in the shorter diagonal of the face, though it is only 
necessary that the line joining them should be parallel to the latter. 
If the rhomb is rotated round the direction of the distant aperture as 
axis, the image 0 remains stationary and the image E moves round it 
in a circle keeping always in the shorter diagonal of the end face. 




Let us consider this from another standpoint. L('t ABCD be a 
section of the rhomb by t he principal plane in which 0 and E lie. The 
distant ajxTture is in the same plane. Let JK be the pencil of rays 
from it incident normally on AD at K. The rays KP forming the image 
0 are not displaced by their passage through the rhomb, since that 
image is stationary when the figure is rotated round JP as axis. The 
rays forming the image E must follow the path KLN, since that image 
moves in a circle round JP when the figure is rotated round JP as axis. 
LN is, of course, parallel to MP. 

‘The ray KM that obeys the ordinary laws of refraction is called 
the ordinary ray and the image it forms the ordinary image ; the ray 
KL is called the extraordinary ray and the image it forms the extra- 
ordinary image. 

§ Suppose now, that instead of one rhomb the distant aperture is 
regarded through two rhombs the surfaces of whicdi arc ])arallel, as is 
represented in Fig. 174. Then the ordinary ray traverses the second 
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R 


Fid. 174. 



rhomb undeviated, but the path of the extraordinary ray inside the 
second rhomb is parallel to its path inside tlie first, so that, if the 
rhombs are equally thick, as we shall suppose for the sake of simplicity, 
after passing through the second rhomb the displacement between the 
rays hsis been doubled. Fig. 175 represents this result diagram- 
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matically ; it shows the end sections of the two rhombs parallel and 
OE, the distance between the images, twice as great as in Fig. 172. 

If, now, the first rhomb is kept fixed but the rhomb nearer the 
eye rotated through a small angle about the undeviated ray as axis, 
instead of two images we obtain four (Fig. 176). The image'O remains 



slightly fainter, and between 0 and E appear two faint new images 0] 
and El. OOjEEi forms a parallelogram, the sides of which remain 
parallel to the principal sections of the two rhombs. 

In Fig. 177 the second rhomb has been rotated round so that its 
principal plane makes 45° with the principal plane of the first. The 
four images are now equally bright. If the rotation is continued 
further, 0 and E decrease in intensity and 0i and Ei increasf in intensity, 
until finally at 90° (Fig. 178) 0 and E disappear altogether. 

After passing through 90° 0 and E reappear and increase in intensity 
while 0i and Ei begin to decrease in intensity. Fig. 179 shows the 
appearance at 135° when the four images are once more equally bright. 
Fig. 180 shows the appearance at 180° ; the two principal sections are 
once more parallel, the images Oj and E^ have disappeared and the 





images 0 and E have once more attained their initial intensities but are 
superimposed. As the rotation is continued from 180° to 360° the 
same changes are gone through in the reverse order. 

From the displacements it is obvious that the ordinary image 
formed by the first rhomb has been decomposed by its passage through 
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the second into an ordinary 0 and an extraordinary Ej, whilst the 
extraordinary image formed by the first rhomb has been decomposed 
by it/S passage through the second into an ordinary 0^ and an extra- 
ordinary E. The question now arises as to what causes the variation 
in intensity, 

§ Hitherto in the chapters on interference and diffraction it has 
been necessary to assume only that light was propagated by wave- 
motion without specifying the direction of the vibrations. Huygens 
and Young thought that they were longitudinal, that they took place 
in the direction in which the wave travelled. Fresnel first showed 
that they were transverse and thus completely explained the variation 
of intensity in the experiment with the two rhombs. 

Let us assume that the ordinary ray emerging from the first calcite 
rhomb consists of rectilinear vibrations parallel to the longer diagonal 
of the end face, that the extraordinary ray consists of rectilinear 
vibrations parallel to the shorter diagonal, and that these vibrations 
are of equal intensity. Then their amplitudes may be represented by 
two equal straight lines, PO and PE, of length a at right angles to one 
another. Suppose now that the principal plane of the second rhomb 
makes with the principal plane of the first. The vibration PO 
decomposes into one PN of amplitude a cos 6 at right angles to the 
principal plane of the second rhomb and one NO of amplitude a sin d 
parallel to this direction. It is these vibrations that give respectively 
the images 0 and E^. The vibration PE decomposes into one PM parallel 
to the principal plane of the second rhomb, of amplitude a cos d and 
one ME perpendicular to it, of amplitude a sin 6. These vibrations 
give respectively the images E and Oj. Thus the intensities of 0 and E 
are each cos^ 6, and so these images vanish when the rhombs 
are crossed, i.e. when 0 = 90°, while the intensities of 0^ and E^ are each 

sin2 0, and consequently these images vanish when the rhombs are 
parallel. The variation of the intensities in the intermediate positions 
also agrees with the above formulae. 

It is obvious, however, that we could have the same agreement by 
making the opposite assumption, namely, that the ordinary ray vibrated 
in the principal plane and the extraordinary ray vibrated at right 
angles to the principal plane. The one explanation has no advantage 
over the other. We therefore include them both in the statement, 
that the ordinary ray is plane polarised in the principal plane and that 
the extraordinary ray is plane polarised at right angles to the principal 
plane. This leaves the question open as to which of the two planes 
the vibrations take place in respectively. Over this point there was 
long a difference of opinion. 

In the expression taken to represent a light wave on p. 131 the 
direction of rj was left undefined. If we take it at right angles to the 
axis, the expression represents a plane polarised wave. 
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The experiment with the two rhombs may be regarded then as 
proof that the ordinary and extraordinary rays vibrate in directions at 
right angles to one another and to the direction of propagation of the 
ray. This conclusion was very thoroughly tested and verified by 
Fresnel and Arago in a celebrated series of experiments on inter- 
ference. They found that : — 

(1) Two rays of light polarised at right angles do not interfere 
under the same conditions as two rays of ordinary light. 

(2) Two rays of light polarised in the same plane interfere like two 

rays of ordinary light. I 

(3) Two rays polarised at right angles may be brought to the same 

plane of polarisation without thereby acquiring the property of bwng 
able to interfere with each other. \ 

(4) Two rays polarised at right angles and afterwards broughtlto 

the same plane of polarisation interfere like ordinary light if they 
originally belonged to the same beam of polarised light. ^ 

Natural Light. The question arises now as to the constitution 
of unpolarised natural light, that is, of the light before it falls on the 
calcite rhomb. The fact that the ordinary and extraordinary images 
formed by a calcite rhomb are always equally bright, shows that the 
incident light possesses no one-sidodness. This could be explained by 
regarding it as consisting of plane polarised light, the dir«tion of th6 
plane of polarisation of which undergoes sudden and irregular changes. 
If these changes occurred seldom, once every five or ten seconds or 
thereabouts, and we watched the two images formed by the rhomb, 
their intensities would be unequal, that one being brighter the plane 
of polarisation of which formed the smaller angle with the plane of 
polarisation of the incident light. Also, whenever the direction of 
the plane of polarisation of the incident light changed, the relative 
intensity of the two images would change. If, however, the changes 
take place too frequently for the eye to follow them, and if in the 
course of second the direction of the plane of polarisation of the 
incident light undergoes so many random changes, that on the average 
it has every possible direction for the same interval of time, then 
the eye can detect no difference in the intensities of the ordinary and 
extraordinary images. _ 

But this explanation is too simple. It would give the ordinary and 
extraordinary beams a constant phase difference depending on the 
difference of their optical paths in the rhomb. If this phase difference 
were one-quarter wave-length, the light issuing from the rhomb would 
be circularly polarised (cf. Chap. XIII). This is never the case. 
Hence we must conclude that the incident light contains at least two 
independent beams plane polarised in different planes, or that in 
other words it is elliptically polarised, and that the axes of the ellipse 
are constantly changing in magnitude and direction. 
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Means of Producing Plane Polarised Light. The separation of 
the ordinary and extraordinary beams is much greater for Iceland 
spar than for most crystals, and an Iceland spar rhomb may be used 
as a means of producing plane polarised light simplj^ by placing a 
screen to absorb the one beam on its emergence from the prism. 
This method is not practicable unless the rhomb is a large one and 
the beam a narrow one. 

In certain kinds of tourmaline, a double refracting crystal which 
occurs in many different colours, the ordinary ray is so strongly ab- 
sorbed that plates cut parallel to the axis practically transmit no light 
except the extraordinary. Such plates can therefore be used as a 
means of producing plane polarised light. Crystals which absorb 
the ordinary and extraordinary beams to a different extent are said 
to be dichroic. The “ Polaroid ” and Pola ’’ polarisers put recently 
on the market are thin sheets of nitrocellulose packed with ultramicro- 
scopic dichroic crystals with their optic axes parallel ; they give a good 
but not a perfect plane polarisation. 

In 1808 Malus discovered, that when light is reflected at a particular 
angle from the surface of glass, water, or other transparent substances, 
it is almost completely plane polarised in the plane of incidence. 
This particular angle of incidence is called the polarising angle. A few 
years later Brewster showed that the tangent of the polarising angle 
was equal to the index of refraction of the medium in question. 
This fact, Brewster’s law as it is called, leads to the result that at the 
polarising angle the reflected and refracted rays are at right angles 
to one another. For, let (f) be the angle of incidence and d the angle of 
refraction ; then 

sin (fi _ 
sin 6 ^ 


But by Brewster’s law /x — tan 0 ; therefore 

sin ’ n j 

- -tan sin t^=cos 0, 
sin 0 


and 0-f 


which gives the required result. 


The polarisation of light reflected at the polarising angle is never 
quite perfect, there being always some natural light mixed vrith it, 
especially in the case of substances of high refractive index. This has 
been shown to be due to the formation of a film of lower refractive 
index on the surface, either by polishing or by weathering of the sur- 
face or by dirt. 


§ Let us now return to the propagation of light in calcite. Take 
any plane through the axis and cut on the calcite a plane face at right 
angles to it. We shall now extend the definition of principal section 
to include such a plane through the axis perpendicular to any face cut 
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on the crystal ; as previously defined it had to be perpendicular to a 
cleavage face. Calcite is thus a crystal having an infinite number of 
princi pal sections all intersecting in the optic axis. 

If, now, a ray of light is incident in the principal section on any 
plane face cut in a calcite crystal, and if the angle of incidence is 
varied, it is found that the incident ray gives rise in general to two 
refracted rays, and one of these, the ordinary ray, obeys the ordinary 
laws of refraction. The ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to 
the sine of its angle of refraction has a constant value, which in 
the case of sodium light is equal to 1*6584. The other ray, the extra- 
ordinary ray, lies in the principal section, but the ratio of the sine of 
the angle of incidence to the sine of its angle of refraction is\not 
constant. \ 

If from a point C (Fig. 182) within the crystal ordinary rays are 
propagated in a principal section in all directions the wave-front is a 
circle BBi. Huygens demonstrated experimentally that, if from the 
same point extraordinary rays are propagated in the same plane in 

. N 




all directions, their velocity varies as the radius-vector of an ellipse, 
being least and equal to the velocity of the ordinary ray in the direction 
of the axis and greatest at right angles to this direction. The extra- 
ordinary wave-front is consequently an ellipse touching the circle 
in the optic axis BBi and having the radius of the circle as its semi- 
axis minor. The ratio AC/CB=^o//^e» where [Xg is a constant which has 
the value 1*4864 for sodium light. 

Fig. 182 holds for all planes through BBi since they are all principal 
sections. If the figure is rotated about BB], it gives a sphere and 
an ellipsoid of rotation. Hence, if a light motion begins at any 
point inside an Iceland spar crystal and advances unhindered in all 
directions, the wave-front is a double surface consisting of a sphere 
and an elUpsoid of rotation. The latter has the optic axis as minor 
axis and as axis of rotation, and it touches the sphere at the ends of 
its minor axis. 

§ Let us consider the propagation of the extraordinary wave a little 
more closely. Assume that it emanates from the point C but that 
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the source is active only for a very short interval. Then after a time 
the disturbance is confined between two concentric similar ellipsoids. 
The solid figure bounded by these ellipsoids is called an ellipsoidal 
shell. The rays are in general not perpendicular to the wave-front ; 
only at the extremities of the axes are the radius-vectors of an 
ellipse perpendicular to the curve. Let PN be the normal at the 
point P, and at this point let a screen with an aperture be placed. 
A portion of the wave-front passes through the aperture and is 
shown in successive positions at D and E. It is moving away from 
the normal at P. The energy travels along the ray and not along 
the normal to the wave-front. 


Let A, B, and C be three points on a plane wave-front in a calcite 
crystal. Then by Huygens’s principle these points may be regarded 
as secondary sources sending out elbpsoidal waves. The optic axis 
through each point is at right angles to the dotted line. The envelope 
of the secondary weaves is obviously the plane represented in the 
diagram by a, 6, c. Aa, and Cc are rays from the one wave-front to 
the other. The rays arc the sliortest optical distance's between the 
two wave-fronts. For, consider any other direction AE ; AE is greater 
than AD and AD is optically equivalent to Aa, hence AE is optically 
greater than Aa. 

The velocity with which the wave-front moves forward in the direc- 
tion of the normal is called the wave velocity. It is obvious from 
the figure that the ratio 
of the wave velocity - ^ ^ 

to the ray velocity is 
given by AN/Aa. 

It has been assumed 
for simplicity in Fig. 

184 that the optic axis 
is in the plane of the 

paper. This is of course not necessary. In the general case the 
plane containing the rays Aa, B6, and Cc is not perpendicular to the 
wave-front, c.g. the point a is not only displaced to the side of N but 
also in front of it or behind it. 



Refraction at the Surface of Calcite. If a plane wave is incident 
from air on a plane face of a calcite crystal cut in any direction what- 
ever with respect to the axis, the two wave-fronts in the crystal can 
be determined by Huygens’s principle, in perfect analogy with the 
construction for isotropic media given on p. 128. 

For let CB (Fig. 1 85) be the incident wave-front, and let CP be the 
intersection of the surface with the plane of incidence. Draw BP at 
right angles to CB. The direction of the optic axis at C is known. 
We shall suppose it to be in the plane of incidence and represent it *by 
the dotted line. Regard C as a secondary source ; with it as centre 
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describe a sphere with radius PB//I0 and also an ellipsoid of revolution, 
the semi-axes of which are given by PB/jLt^ and PB/^u^ and which touches 
the sphere at its intersections with the dotted line and has the dotted 
line as axis of revolution. Then at the instant when the disturbance 
from B has reached P, the disturbance from C has reached the surfaces 
of the sphere and ellipsoid. 

In the same way spheres and ellipsoids can be drawn for points 
on CP between C and P, and it is found that these spheres and ellipsoids 
have common tangent planes through P. If therefore we draw 
tangent planes through P to the secondary wave-fronts from C, [these 
tangent planes are the two refracted wave-fronts. The linis CO 
and CE to the points of contact are respectively the ordinary and CKtra- 
ordinary refracted rays, that correspond to the incident ray through C. 

In the case of the ordinary wave the sine of the angle of incidence 


B 



Fig. 185. 


is to the sine of the angle of refraction as the velocity in air to the 
velocity of the ordinary wave in the crystal. Similarly, if a normal 
is drawn through C to the extraordinary wave-front, the sine of the 
angle of incidence is to the sine of the angle of refraction of this normal 
as the velocity in air is to the wave velocity in the crystal. But the 
ratio of the sine of the angh‘. of incidence to the sine of the angle of 
refraction of the extraordinary ray is not the same as the ratio of the 
velocity in air to the velocity of the refracted extraordinary ray. This 
can easily be shown by drawing a straight line through E at right 
angles to CE to meet CP in Q. 

If the optic axis is not in the 'plane of incidence, that is, if the 
latter is not a principal section, the tangent plane does not in general 
touch the ellipsoid in the plane of incidence. The extraordinary 
refracted ray is therefore not in the plane of incidence. 

If the optic axis and incident ray are both perpendicular to the 
surface, the ordinary and extraordinary rays have obviously the same 
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direction and velocity. In this case the light is propagated inside the 
crystal as natural light. If a parallel-sided plate of calcite is cut 
with its faces normal to the axis and a beam of light is incident on 
it perpendicularly, then it goe.s through it as if it were a plate of 
glass. 



Optic Axis at Right Angles to the Plane of Incidence. If the optic 
axis is at right angles to the plane of incidence (Fig. 186) the latter is 
a diametral plane of the ellipsoid and intersects it in a circle. Con- 
sequently the extraordinary refracted ray lies in the plane of incidence, 
is normal to its wave-front and behaves as if it had a constant index 



of refraction /Hg. The latter quantity is hence called the extraordinary 
index of refraction of the crystal ; and are called the two principal 
indices of refraction. 

Optic Axis in the Surface and Plane of Incidence. In this case 
(Fig. 187) the refracted rays are both in the plane of incidence, Since 
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the ellipse can be projected into the circle and at the same time the 
tangent PE projects into the tangent PO, EO produced meets CP at right 
angles in N and UEjH0=fio/fig. If and 6^^ are respectively the angles 
of refraction of the ordinary and extraordinary rays, 0o= 

0^= Z.CEN, and it follows that 

tan ^^_CN/N0_NE_/x^ 
tan ^,”CN/NE“N0 “/x/ 

Experimental Determination of and If a calcite prism is 
cut either with the optic axis parallel to the refracting edge or with 
the optic axis bisecting the refracting angle, then rays traversing 
the prism at minimum deviation must be perpendicular tA the 
optic axis and consequently must be refracted like ordinary light 
with indices of refraction /Xq and /Xg. If such a prism is placed upon 
the spectrometer table and the slit illuminated with monochromatic 
light, two images of the slit are seen, and if each is adjusted in suc- 
cession for minimum deviation and the calculation made exactly as in 
the same way as for a glass prism, /x^ and /Xg are obtained. 

The Nicol Prism. The Nicol prism, called after its inventor, is the 
most commonly used -means of producing plane polarised light that 



we have. It consists of a natural rhomb of Iceland spar, the edges 
of the end faces of which are equal and one- third the length of the 
other edges. It is sliced from the one blunt corner to the other in a 
plane parallel to the long diagonal of the end faces ; the cut faces are 
polished and re-united with a film of Canada balsam. Fig. 188 repre- 
sents the arrangement. The dotted line gives the optic axis. If a ray 
of light is incident at A in the plane of the figure, it is decomposed into 
an ordinary ray AO and an extraordinary ray AE. The mean refractive 
index of the ordinary ray is 1-6G and the m^n refractive index of 
Canada balsam is 1*54. The rays are in general incident on the 
film at such an angle that the ordinary ray is totally reflected to the 
side and the extraordinary transmitted. The side of the rhomb is 
blackened and the ordinary ray absorbed there. Consequently the 
transmitted light is polarised in a plane at right angles to the principal 
section of the rhomb. 

The beam of light entering a nicol is usually convergent. Con- 
sequently all the rays are not incident on the film at the same angle, 
and if the angle of convergence is too great, some of the extraordinary 
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rays that should emerge near B are totally reflected and some ordinary 
rays emerge near C. The greatest admissible angle between the 
extreme rays of the incident beam, measured in air, is 24°. 

As the obliquity of the end faces causes a displacement of the 
image when the nicol is rotated, it is now customary to cut the ends 
perpendicular to the long sides. Other modifications have also been 
made ; for a description of these an article by S. P. Thompson 
(“ Proceedings of the Optical Convention,” 1905) should be consulted. 

Double Image Prisms. Fig. 189 represents a Rochon’s prism 
which consists of two equal prisms of calcite or other doubly refracting 
substance, cut differently with respect to the axis. The incident ray 
AB is normal to the surface. The optic axis in the first prism, as 
shown in the figure, is parallel to the incident light ; consequently m 
that prism both rays are transmitted with the same velocity. In the 
second prism the optic axis, as shown in the figure, is at right angles 
to the plane of the paper ; the ordinar}^ ray is tlierefore transmitted 
undeviated, but the extraordinary ray is deflected to the side. 



Fig. 189 . Fig. 190 . 


In Wollaston’s prism the optic axis of the first prism is in the 
plane of incidence and perpendicular to the incident ray. Conse- 
quently, although the ordinary and extraordinary rays have the same 
direction in it, their velocities are different. In the second prism the 
optic axis is perpendicular to the plane of the figure. On entering it 
the ordinary ray becomes the extraordinary ; and it is refracted in 
the direction CD, while the extraordinary ray becomes the ordinary, 
and it is refracted in the direction CE. 

Other Uniaxal Crystals. Since Huygens’s time it has been shown 
for other crvstals besides calcite that the wave surface consists of a 
sphere and an ellipsoid of revolution touching the sphere at the ends 
of its axis of revolution. In all these crystals, as in calcite, there is 
only one direction without double refraction, and hence they are said 
to be optically uniaxal crystals. 

Optically uniaxal crystals are divided into two classes, those like 
calcite, for which po is greater than /x^, and those like quartz, for 
which jLLo is less than For the first class the elUpsoid is outside 
the sphere and is an oblate spheroid for the second the ellipsoid is 
inside the sphere and is a prolate spheroid. The crystals of the first 
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class are said to be negative because, as may be seen by graphical 
construction, in them the extraordinary ray makes a greater angle 
with the axis than the ordinary ray does. It is thus “ repelled ” by 
the axis. The crystals of the second class are called positive because 
in them the extraordinary ray is between the ordinary ray and the 
axis ; it is “ attracted ” by the axis. 

In all optically uniaxal crystals the ordinary ray is polarised in 
the principal section, and although the values of a-iid vary 
slightly with the wave-length, the direction of the optic axis is inde- 
pendent of the wave-length. 

§ Let us assume that two iiicols are placed one after the othjer on 
the same axis and that a source of light is regarded through them. 
Then its apparent intensity depends on the orientation of the prin- 
cipal sections of the two nicols to one another. 

Let OP (Fig. 191) denote the principal section of the first nicol knd 
OA the principal section of the second nicol, and let /_A0P — 0. Let a 
. ^ p be the amplitude of the light after emerging from the 
I j first nicol. Then, if reflection and absorption losses 
/ / in the second nicol are disregarded, the amplitude 

I / after emerging from the latter is a cos 0. If reflec- 

/ Cy tion and absorption losses in the first nicol are dis- 

/ / regarded, the amplitude of the natural light incident 

1/ on it may be taken as a\/2. Thus thep intensity of 

Qr the incident beam is 2a^ and the intensity of 

Fig. 191. the beam after emerging from the second nicol is 

cos2 6. 

If the second nicol is rotated about its axis, that is, about the direction 
of the source of light, the brightness of the latter becomes a maximum 
twice in the course of a complete revolution when ^ = 0 or tt. The 
nicols are then said to be parallel. The field becomes wholly dark 

7T StT 

twice in a complete revolution, when 6 = ^ or - . The nicols are 
then said to be crossed. 

If a glass plate is placed between the two nicols, the experiment 
is not affected, but if a plate of a doubly refracting substance is inter- 
posed, the image is in general not extinguished when the nicols are 
crossed. Examination between crossed nicols_is thus a means of 
detecting the presence of double refraction. In this connection the 
first nicol, the one whose principal section is denoted by OP, is called 
the polarising nicol or polariser and the second the analysing nicol or 
analyser. 


Interference in Crystal Plates in Polarised Light. We shall now 
consider the appearance in the field when a plate with plane parallel 
faces cut from a uniaxal crystal is placed between the nicols. To 
simplify the calculation the following assumptions are made : — 
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(1) The light reflected at the surfaces of the plate and nieols is 
disregarded. 

(2) The ordinary and extraordinary rays have the same path inside 
the crystal although their velocities are different. 

If LH represents the incident ray and HKT and HSY the ordinary 
and extraordinary rays, after emerging from the plate the latter are 
parallel and polarised in planes at right angles to one another. Accord- 
ing to the second assumption KS is so small that we take S to coincide 
with K. 


Let and Vo be the velocities of the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
in the crystal, let v be the velocity of light in air, and let rf-HK^HS. 
W rite v/vY'- fXi and vlv^^=fi 2 . Then the phase difference of the two 
rays after passing through the plate is given by 


277-/ d d\ 

T \V^ V2) 


27Td^ 


(^1-/^2) 


A 


where A is the wave-length of the light in air. 


(16) 




Let the amplitude of the light before it falls on the plate be unity 
and let OP be its plane of polarisation. Let OX and OY be respectively 
the planes of polarisation of the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
after emerging from the plate. Then their amplitudes are cos a 
and sin a, if Z.X0P be denoted by a. During their passage through 
the plate they have acquired a relative phase difference 8. Let OA be 
the plane of polarisation of the analysing nicol and let Z.X0A be 
denoted by j3. Only the components of the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays that are polarised in the plane OA are transmitted by the second 
nicol. They have amplitudes cos a cos p and sin a sin and a relative 
phase difference 8 ; consequently they compound into a single ray 
with the same period and an intensity I given by 

l = cos2a cos^jS + sin^a sin2j8-h 2 cos a sin a cos j8 sinjS cos 8 
= (cos a cos /Q + sin a sin jS)^ - 2 cos a sin a cos j8 sin j8(l - cos S) 

g 

= cos2 (a-P)- sin 2a sin 2p sin^ - 

Jd 


(17) 
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If the nicols are parallel, a^jS and 

1=1- 8in2 2a sin^ . (18) 


If the nicols are crossed, a=j8J::- and 


8 


I = sin2 2a sin2 - 

2 


(19) 




Thus the intensities in these two positions are complementary. 

We shall now make applications of the above formulse, but it will 
make things clearer if before doing so a piece of apparatus* comihonly 

used is described. It is represented 
in Fig. 194, is more convenient than 
two nicols and possesses the virtues 
of simplicity and cheapness, thou^ it 
is not the most refined piece of af 
ratus for investigating doubly refraict- 
ing substances in polarised light. N is 
a nicol which rotates about a vertical 
axis and the position of which can be 
read on a horizontal circle. A is an 
aperture in a horizontal plate. P is a 
glass plate that can be rotated about 
a horizontal axis and tlif position of 
which can be read on the circle C. L 
is a lens which can be swung into the 
position L' in the path of the rays, 
and M is a piece of mirror glass. 

It is usual to describe the applica- 
tion of the formulae (17), (18), and (19) 
under two heads according as the 
crystal plate is traversed by a parallel or a convergent beam of light. 



It has already been mentioned that plates of tourmaline cut parallel 
to the axis absorb the ordinary ray so strongly that only the extraordinary 
ray is transmitted. Hence two plates of tourmaline held in wire supports 
and known as tourmaline tongs or forceps were formerly used for observing 
the interference figures produced by crystals. The crystal was placed 
between the tourmalines, both of which could be-rotated separately, the 
combination was held close to the eye and the observer looked through it 
at a white cloud or other uniformly illuminated extended object. The 
method works much better if Polaroid screens are substituted for 
tourmalines. 

Parallel Light. In this case the apparatus can be used in two 
ways. Light is incident in the direction of the arrow either from a 
sodium flame or from the sky. If a sodium flame is used, it is well to 

* Usually known as Norremberg’s apparatus. 
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C iiculiir obstacle and apertmc — comparison of experiment and theor\ . 



The two sheets of the wave surface for a bi-axal crystal. 
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put a ground glass plate in front of it, as the extent of the flame is not 
usually great enough. The glass plate P is set in either of the t^vo 
positions shown at such an angle that the incident light is plane 
polarised by reflection. If the glass plate is in the position shown 
by the full lines, the light then falls on the mirror — the lens is swung 
out to the side — is reflected there and passes up through the plate P 
and the aperture A to the nicol and through it to the eye of the ob- 
server. The crystal plate is placed on the mirror M and consequently 
the rays traverse it twice, once on the downward and once on the 
upward path. 

If the glass plate is in the position shown by the dotted lines the 
light after reflection passes directly through the aperture to the nicol. 
In this case the crystal plate is placed over A and the light traverses 
it once. 

The glass plate P takes the place of the polarising nicol. After re- 
flection from it the beam is plane polarised in the plane of the diagram. 
On entering the crystal the beam decomposes into two, plane polarised 
at right angles to one another, which travel with different velocities. 
(Consequently after emerging from the crystal they have acquired a 
relative phase difference, but as they are polarised in different planes 
they are not in a condition to interfere until the analysing nicol brings 
them into the same plane and makes interference possible. 

The eye is focussed on the crystal plate itself, and as the pencils of 
light coming from the different points on its surface are thin and the 
plate subtends a small angle at the eye, the rays that reach the eye 
practically all pass through the plate normally. Hence 8 is the same 
for every point on its surface, and if the illumination is monochro- 
matic, the plate appears of a uniform brightness. If the incident light 
is white, owing to 8 varying with the wave-length the different com- 
ponents of the white light are not all transmitted to the same extent, 
and the plate appears coloured. The colour depends on the thickness 
and is purest for the case of “ crossed nicols.” 

Quartz Wedge. The variation of the colour with the thickness 
can be studied when a wedge is used instead of a plate. Quartz 
wedges are commonly used for this purpose ; the angle between their 
faces is very small, usually about and to prevent breaking they are 
cemented to glass plates. Owing to the angle between the faces being 
so small we can assume that it does not affect the directions of the 
reflected or transmitted light appreciably but only the value of S ; the 
latter increases from the thin end to the thick end of the wedge. The 
wedge is cut with the optic axis parallel to its sides, /x^ and po 
(Ki) then become the principal indices of refraction for quartz. 
Their values for sodium light are 1-5442 for the ordinary ray and 
1*5533 for the extraordinary ray ; the difference is -0091. It increases 
slightly towards the violet, being -0094 for that end of the spectrum. 

Let us suppose that the nicol is crossed and that the wedge is 
14 ' 
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set with its axis at 45° to its principal plane. Then sin^ 2a=l, 

g 

and the expression for the intensity becomes simply I = sin^ - and is 


a maximum when 5 = (2w+ l)7r, i.e. d= 


(n + ^)A 
(n-h^)A 


if the variation of fj, with A is neglected. The different colours have 
their maxima at different places and the wedge is crossed with colpured 
bands parallel to its edge. If at the thin end d is less than iA/-009l 
where A has its value for the violet, then the thin end is dark, A; will 
be remembered that when Newton’s rings were seen in white Wht 
(p. 144) the maxima of the different colours were given by \ 

2e=(nH-^)A 

where e was the thickness of the air film. This equation is of the 
same type as (20). Thus the sequence of the colours exhibited by 
the quartz w^edge is somewhat the same as that shown by Newton’s 
rings. Hence if jjl] - fxo is known, the thickness can be determined 
from the colour, and, if the thickness is known, or the degree of 

birefringence can be determined from the colour. 

If the illumination is monochromatic, the wedge is simply crossed 
by equally spaced bright and dark bands. If the analysing nicol is 
turned through 90°, the positions of the bright and dark bands are 
interchanged. If the nicol is kept fixed and the wedge rotated through 
one complete revolution, i.e. if we increase a and j8 each 2??, keeping 
their difference constant, the bands disappear eight times in the revolu- 
tion, i.e. whenever sin 2a or sin 2j3 becomes zero. 



" R 

Fio. 196. 


Convergent Light. To use the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 194 with convergent light 
the crystal plate is placed at A, the nicol 
pushed down close to A and the glass plate 
turned into the dotted position to receive 
light from the sky. The eye looks through 
N and the crystal at different points in the 
sky. It is focussec^on the sky. 

We shall suppose that the plate is cut 
at right angles to the optic axis and that 
E (Fig. 195) represents the position of the 
eye. Then for the rays passing normally 
through the plate in the direction OMNE 
S = 0. For rays passing through the plate 
ill the direction RQPE S is constant as long 


as /INEP is constant, because the velocities in the crystal depend only 


on the inclination of the path to the optic axis. 8 increases with 
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the inclination of the ray to the axis. Hence, as the colour depends 
on S, the eye sees the direction EN surrounded by coloured circles. 
The lines of an interference figure which exhibit the same colour at all 
points are called isochromatic curves. 

If the nicol is crossed, the intensity is zero when sin- 2a— 0. Hence 
superimposed on this system of circles is a dark cross. The arms of 
this cross arc referred to as achromatic lines. If 
the nicol is parallel we have, of course, the com- 
plementary figure and the dark cross is replaced 
by a bright one. Fig. 196 shows the interference 
figure when the light is monochromatic. 

A crystal plate can also be examined in con- 
vergent light when placed on the mirror M (Fig. 

194) if the lens is swung into the path of the rays 
and focussed on M. 

The apparatus represented in Fig. 194 is, of course, suitable only 
for large crystals. For small crystals a microscope must be used ; 
fur this purpose it is provided with a polarifciing nicol below the stage 
and an analysing nicol either immediately above the objective or above 
the eyepiece. Then, for examination in parallel light, the microscope 
is focussed on the crystal. For examination in convergent light a 
condensing lens has to be inserted in the opening in the stage directly 
under the crystal and an auxiliary eyepiece has to be used. This 
enables us to focus not on the crystal but on the interference figure, 
which is formed in another plane. 


EXAMPLES 

( 1 ) It is found when sodium light is incident on the surface of a certain glass 
plate at an angle of 58° 18', that the reflected light is plane polarised. What is 
the refractive index of the glass ? 

(2) A 30° Iceland spar prism is cut with its axis parallel to the refracting edge, 
and light from a sodium flame is incident normally on one of the faces. Calculate 
the deviation for the ordinary and extraordinary rays. 

(3) A 60° quartz prism is cut with its axis parallel to the refracting edge and 
is placed on the table of a spectrometer. The slit is illuminated by a sodium 
flame. What are the angles of minimum deviation for the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary rays ? 

(4) A ray of light is incident on the surface of an Iceland spar crystal at an 
angle of 60° with the normal. The axis is in the surface and in the plane of 
incidence. What are the angles of refraction of the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays ? 

(5) A quartz wedge, the angle of which is is cut with its optic axis parallel 
to the edge. It is viewed with a Norremberg’s apparatus in such a way that the 
plane polarised light from a sodium flame passes perpendicularly through the 
wt>dge, is reflected by a mirror, and then retraces its path through the wedge to 
the analysing nicol. What is the distance between the interference hands ? 

(6) A plate of Iceland spar 2 mm. thick is cut perpendicularly to the axis. 
Calculate in angular measure the diameters of the first three rings seen when a 
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converging beam of plane polarised light is transmitted through it in the direction 
of the axis and then analysed by a nicol. 

(7) A plate of Iceland spar of thickness d is cut at right angles to the optic axis. 
A mark is scratched on one face and the plate is then placed on the stage of a 
microscope with this face down, and the microscope focussed on the scratch. 
It is found that the latter can be seen sharply in two positions, which are 
apparently do and d^ cms. respectively below the upper surface of the plate. 
Show that fio=dldQ and /ie=d/\/ and //g being the two principal indices 
of refraction of Iceland spar. (Note that the radius of curvature of the extra- 
ordinary wave-front is where it meets the upper surface of the plate.) 



CHAPTER XII 

THE PROPAGATION OF LIGHT IN CRYSTALS 


In the previous chapter only uniaxal crystals have been treated. 
The manner of the propagation of light in optically biaxal crystals 
can best be described with reference to a surface, 

o2i2+6V+c2z2=V2, 

called the ellipsoid of elasticity. In the equation the coordinate axes 
are taken in fixed directions in the crystal, a, 6, and c are constants 
depending on the nature of the crystal, and V is the velocity of light 
in vacuo. The ellipsoid of elasticity was introduced by Fresnel on 
theoretical considerations, but here it will be considered merely as 
the simplest way of describing the facts. It has the following 
property. 

Take any plane through the centre of the ellipsoid. It intersects 
the ellipsoid in an ellipse. Two waves are propagated in the crystal 
in ‘the direction at right angles to this plane. Their velocities are 
numerically equal to V/fj and V/r 2 where rj and are the lengths of 
the major and minor semi-axes of the ellipse. Also each wave is 
plane polarised in the plane at right angles to the semi-axis that 
specifies its velocity. 

The two waves are thus plane polarised at right angles to one 
another. Also the construction gives wave velocities, not ray 
velocities. As the inclination of the plane of section alters, the lengths 
of both axes of the ellipse vary. Thus neither pf the two waves has 
a constant velocity and neither obeys the ordinary laws of refraction. 
The distinction between ordinary and extraordinary wave breaks 
down ; both waves are extraordinary. If Ox is the direction of wave 
propagation, the equation to the ellipse of section is 

62y2 + c2z2 = V2, 

T\ and equal V/6 and V/c, and the velocities of the two waves are 
consequently h and c. Similarly c and a are the velocities of the two 
waves propagated in the Oy direction and a and h the velocities of 
the two waves propagated in the Oz direction. The ratios V/a, V/6, 
and V/c are called the principal refractive indices of the crystal. 
When they and the directions for which they are determined are 
known, the optical properties of the crystal are fully known. We 
shall suppose in what follows that a>6>c. 
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Optic Axis. The equation 

represents a sphere of radius r. It is shown in text-books on solid 
geometry that the equation 

+ b-y^ -h —^^ix^ + y^ + z^) 

represents a cone through the origin and the curve of intersectioln of 
the sphere and ellipsoid. If r—Njb the cone reduces to two planes, 

- h^) = z^ijbr - c2) , \ 

and these planes cut the ellipsoid in circles. \ 

It follows that there are two directions for which both wa^es 
have the same velocity, that velocity being equal to h. These direc- 
tions are in the xz plane and equally inclined to O 2 . They are called 
the optic axes. In general there are two and hence the crystal is said 
to be optically biaxal, but if we write a = h they both coincide with 
O 2 : and the crystal becomes optically uniaxal. If the wave normal is 
in an optic axis, the construction for the plane of polarisation becomes 
indeterminate and consequently the latter may have any direction. 

Dispersion of the Optic Axes. In most biaxal crystals t^c directions 
of the optic axes vary with the wave-length. Thus in an extreme case, 
brookite, the plane of the optic axes rotates through 90° in going from one 
end of the visible spectrum to the other. When selenite is heated it be- 
comes at first uniaxal, then on raising the temperature still higher it 
becomes biaxal again but with the plane of the optic axes at right angles to 
its original direction. The change is reversed on cooling, except when tlie 
heating has been very prolonged, when the reverse change stojis at the 
uniaxal stage, 

Fresnel’s Law for the Velocity. We shall now derive an equation 
giving the velocity in any direction as a function of (i, m, n) the direction 
cosines of that direction. 

The plane 

lx -I- my - 1 - wz = 0 

cuts the cone 

in two straight lines through the origin, and the distance from the 
origin to the surface of the ellipsoid of elasticity measured along these 
lines is r. If the two lines coincide, the plane touches the cone and 
r becomes the length of a semi-axis of the ellipse in which the plane 
intersects the ellipsoid of elasticity. The condition of tangency is 
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— — -j- ^ _ — —0, 

V2 V2 V2 

a^-L 62_1 c2-l- 

1*2 f2 

But if we write v for the velocity in the direction (I, w, n), v^yjr. 
Hence 

+, =0 ( 21 ) 

^riiis ia the required equation. It is due to Fresnel. As was to be 
expected, it is a quadratic for v-. 

The Wave-Surlace. Let us suppose that a light disturbance 
travels out in all directions from a point inside a biaxal crystal and that 
it is required to find the shape of the wave- p ^ 
surface. Take the point as origin and let L 

a great number of plane wave-fronts travel G 

through it in all possible directions. Let 
FG, HK, and LM be the traces after unit time 

of wave-fronts, the directions of propaga- 1 M 

tion of which make small angles with one ’ 
another. These wave-fronts all touch the 

wave-surface, so the latter is the envelope of all tlii' plane wave-fronts. 
If we are given a family of surfaces represented by 

f(x,y,z,a,b) = i), 

the ordinary method of finding its envelope is to form the two equations 

-~f{x,y,z,a,b) = 0, ~f(x,y,z,a,b)=^i), ( 22 ) 

da 

and by their means eliminate a and b from the original equation for 
the family of surfaces. Here the family of surfaces is 

lx-\-my + nz=v, .... ( 23 ) 

where i; is a function of I, m, n given by (21). Only two of the three 
variables I, w, n are independent, since, of course, they are connected 

by the equation ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.... (24) 

and it is shorter to proceed otherwise, by the method of undetermined 
multipliers. 

From (23), (24), and (21) we have 

xdl'Vydm^zdn=dv, . - • (25) 

Idi-Hmdm + ndw — 0 , . . . (2b) 

and + + = (27) 
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where 


(V^ - a2)2 ^ (|j2 _ ^2^2 ^ _ (.2)2 


The three equations (25), (26), and (27) are equivalent to the two 
independent equations (22). Hence it is possible to find quantities 
such that when (26) and (27) are multiplied by them and added, 
the^coefficients in the resultant equation are equal to the coefficients in 
(25). Let A and B be such quantities ; then 

a;=AJ+B- ~ 


y = Am + B - 


2 = An+ B 


l=BKv (29) 

We have now to eliminate A and B. Multiply (28) by I, m, n respec- 
tively, add, and we obtain by means of (23), (24), and (21), 

v=A (30) 

Squaring and adding the two sides of the different components of (28) 
we have 

r2=A2+B2K, f 

the product term disappearing on account of (21). On combining 
this with (29) and (30) we obtain 

B = B^Kv— (r^ - 172)^;. 

Substitution for A and B in (28) gives 


_ , v(r^ - v^)l _ vl(r^ - a^) 
c—vl-h -- — — — — 


^2 — a^ i;2 _ 

vl X- vl 


and similarly 
and 


r^-a^ 


7-2_7;2 

y 

vm y-vm 


»2-62 

r2- v2 

z 

vn 

z-vn 


7-2 __ (.2 ^2 _ (.2 7-2 _ ^2 


On multiplying these equations by x, y, z respectively and adding, we 
obtain the required equation of the wave-surface, namely 


w2 22 

-+ + =1 
r 2 — a 2 7.2 _ ljf2 7*2 _ q2 


It gives the position of the wave-surface after unit time. 


( 32 ) 
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Sections of the Wave-Surface by the Coordinate Planes. The 

simplest way of getting an idea of the shape of the wave-surface is to 
consider its sections by the three coordinate planes. If we get rid 
of the denominator (32) becomes 

a; 2 (r 2 - hP‘){r^ - c 2 ) -h ^ 2(^2 _ c 2 )(y 2 _ ^ 2 ) 4- 32(^2 ^ a2)(r2 - V^) 

= (^--a2)(r2-62)(r2_c2) , . . (33) 

When x=0, this gives 

(r2 - a2)(y2(r2 _ c2) + 2:2(r2 - h^) - (r2 - fc2)(^2 _ c2)) = 0. 

The second factor simplifies to 

- y2c2 _ z 2^2 + (^2 + 22)(i,2 + ^2) _ t2c2 ^ Q, 

or y^p‘ -j- 2:2 c 2 — 62^2 — Q_ 


Hence the yz plane intersects the wave-surface in 

^2_|_2j2_fl2 


and 


y^ 

^2 


= 1, 


a circle and an ellipse lying wholly inside it. 

When y=0, (33) reduces to 

(r 2 - 62)(a;2(^2 _ c 2 ) + ^2(^2 _ «2) . (,^.2 _ a2)(r2 _ ^ 2 )) = 0 . 

The second factor simplifies to -1- - a2c2 ~ 0, 

Hence the zx plane intersects the wave-surface in 


x2-l-z2 = 62 


and 


x^ 



-1, 


a circle and an ellipse which intersect one another. 

When 2;=0, (33) reduces to 

(r2 - c2)(x2(r2 - 62) 2/2(r2 - a2) - (r2 - a2)(r2 - 62)) = q. 

The second factor simplifies to x2a2-f- 2/^62 -a262=0. 

Hence the xy plane intersects the wave-surface in 


and 


+ c2 

62 a2 ' 


an elUpse with a circle inside it. 

The sections are represented by the following diagrams (Fig. 198). 
The direction of polarisation can be obtained from the ellipsoid of 
elasticity and is shown in the diagram, J. denoting that the light is 
polarised at right angles to the plane of the figure, and = denoting that 
it is polarised in the plane of the figure. 

The wave-surface, then, consists of two sheets which meet in four 
points F, G, J, and H and nowhere else. These points lie two and two 
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on straiglit linos through tho origin (‘allod the axos of single ray 
velocity. The axes of single ray velocity are quite distinct from the 
optic axes. 

When a wave is refracted at the surface of a biaxal crystal, the 
refracted ray and wav(‘-front can be obtained from the wave-surface 





by Huygens’s construction just as in the case of a uniaxal crystal. In 
the c;ase of a l)iaxal crystal, however, conditions arc more complex ; in 
goiuiral neither of the refracted rays is in the plane of incidence. 

Althougli the two waves belonging to the same normal are plane 
poliirised at riglit angles to one another, the two planes of polarisation 
belonging to a given ray are not perpendicular to one another unless 
the ray coincides with the wave normal. 

A photogra])h of a model of the wave-surface is shown on Plate tV. 

Internal Conical Refraction, l^et Fig. 199 represent the section of 
the wave-front by the zx plane. Then it is 
obvious we can have a plane touching one 
sheet of the surface at M and the other at N. 
This plane is perpendicular to the radius join- 
ing M to the origin, which is, of course, equal 
to h. Since the tangent planes to the two 
sheets perpendicular to this radius coincide, it 
is the optic axis. 

It can be shown that tho common tangent 
plane meets the surface not only in the two 
points M and N but also in a (;ircle of which MN is a diameter. For 
from (31), multiplying the first equation by I and the third by n, we 
have 

lx ^ 2 : _ / I- n- 
r- ~ a 2 ^ r- - ^ ^2 _ ^2 

If (/, m, n) refer to the optic axis, - - c-), m=0, and 

v=b. 

Hence the right-hand side of the above equation 
/ P n2 \ ^ 
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and lx{r^ -c^) -\~nz(r^-a^)~0 . . (31) 

In this equation x, y, z determine the point of eontaet of the ray with 
the wave-front in the direction {I, m, n). The equation to the tangent 
plane at M is 

lx + nz=b (35) 

On combining (34) and (35) we obtain 

h{x--\ y-^-z^)-lc^x-na-z~^, . . . (3G) 

the equation to a sphere passing through the origin. 

The locus of the point of contact is therefore given by the inter- 
section of (35) and (36), a sphere and plane, and must be a circle. 
At the point F there is a little pit or depression in the surface ; the 
tangent plane MN covers it over and touches the surface all round it 
in a circle. As the direction of the ray is given by the point of con- 
tact of the tangent plane, it follows that in this case there is an infinite 
number of rays joining the origin to the circle and lying on the sur- 
face of a cone. 

This result was derived theoretically by Sir William Hamilton, and 
was verified experimentally at his request by Hr. Lloyd. A plate of 
arragonite with its faces cut perpen- 
dicular to the bisector of the angle 
between the optic axes was used, that is, 
a plate with its faces parallel to the xy 
coordinate plane. For this crystal the 
vertical angle of the cone is compara- 
tively large. A thin pencil of light SO 
was incident on the plate through a 
small hole in a screen at-0. The emer- 
gent rays were received on a screen EF 
at the other side. The angle of incidence 
of SO was varied very slowly until the 
refracted wave normal coincided with the optic axis ; then the two 
images on the screen EF extended into a luminous ring of light. The 
rays traversed the plate as a cone and on emerging formed a hollow 
cylinder, the sides of which were parallel to SO. 

External Conical Refraction. An infinite number of tangent 
planes can be drawn to the wave-surface at the vertex of the conical 
depression where the two sheets meet. These tangent planes envelop 
a cone. If a ray traverses a crystal plate in the axis of single ray 
velocity, to that ray there corresponds an infinite number of wave 
normals, all lying on a cone. When the ray reaches the surface of 
the plate, the direction -of the emergent ray depends on the wave 
normal ; consequently the single ray gives rise to an infinite number 
of emergent rays, which all lie on the surface of a cone. 

This phenomenon, which is known as external conical refraction, 



Fig. 200 . 
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was also predicted by Sir William Hamilton and verified experiment- 
ally by Dr. Lloyd. A plate of arragonite was used, and on each face 
a plate of rnotal with a very fine hole was placed. The plates were 
adjusted so that the line OP (Fig. 201) joining the holes coincided with 
the axis of single ray velocity. Then, when hght 
was incident on the one hole in a suitable direc- 
tion and the observer looked into the other, a 
bright ring of light was seen. As the emergent 
rays are parallel to the incident rays, to obtain 
the full emergent cone the incident pencil must 
also be conical and have at least as great a 
vertical angle as the emergent cone. Of course 
it is not necessary for it to be a hollow cone ; 
the other rays do not travel along the axis of 
single ray velocity and are consequently stopped 
by the plate on the other face. 



Fig. 201. 


Interference Phenomena in Biaxal Crystals. Figs. 202 and 203 

represent interference phenomena produced in convergent mono- 
chromatic light by a biaxal crystal plate which has its faces cut 
perpendicular to the bisector of the angle between the optic axes. 
Both figures are for the case of crossed nicols ; in Fig. 202 the plane of 
the axes is parallel to the principal plane of one of the nicols, and in 



Fio. 202. 



Pig. 203 it makes an angle of 45° with the principal planes of the 
nicols. 

Many crystalline bodies, including rock salt (NaCl) and sylvin (KCl), 
are optically isotropic and behave in exactly the sa’ms way as glass as 
regards the propagation of light through them. 

Coloured Rings produced by Polarised Light in Double Refradting 
Crystals. The coloured plate opposite represents coloured rings pro- 
duced by polarised light in double refracting crystals (cf. Figs. 196, 202, 
and 203). I is a uniaxal crystal, nicols crossed, and II a uniaxai 
crystal, nicols parallel. Ill, IV, V, and VI are.cases of a biaxal crystal 
nicols crossed ; in IV the plane of the axes is parallel or perpendicular 
to the plane of polarisation, in V the crystal has been rotated a little 
from this position, and in VI it has been rotated through 45° from 
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this position. In III the directions of the axes are widely separate as 
in arragonite and the plane of the axes is parallel or at right angles to 
the plane of polarisation. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) Mica is a biaxal crystal which cleaves naturally in planes perpendicular 
to the bisector of the angle between the optic axes. Its principal indices of 
refraction for sodium light are 1*5601, 1*5936, and 1*5977. Calculate the angle 
which each optic axis makes with the normal to the plane of cleavage. (The 
principal indices of refraction of mica vary considerably from specimen to 
specimen ; some samples are almost uniaxal.) 

(2) Calculate the velocities of sodium light in mica in a direction perpendicular 
to the cleavage planes. Hence calculate the thickness of a quarter-wave plate 
and of a half- wave plate made from mica. (A quarter- wave plate is one, in 
passing through which the faster ray gains one-quarter period on the slower ray ; 
a half-wave plate is one, in passing through which the faster ray gains one-half 
period on the slower ray.) 

(3) Selenite (CaS04+2H20) is a biaxal crystal which cleaves parallel to 
the plane containing its optic axes. How thick should a quart-er-wave plate 
of selenite be, if its faces are cleavage planes ? It is to be constructed for sodium 
light, and the principal refractive indices of selenite for sodium light are 1*530, 
1*523, and 1*521. 



CHAPTER XIII 


OPTICAL ROTATION AND THE ANALYSIS OP 
POLARISED LIGHT 


Sui'POSE that two nicols, a polariser and an analyser, are mounted 
so as to rotate about the same axis, and that a tube filled with water 
and with plane glass ends is placed between them, so that the rays 
from the polariser pass down it before entering the analyser. Then 
when the two nicols arc crossed, the field is dark. If, however, some 
sugar is dissolved in the water, as it goes into solution, the field 
becomes light, but extinction can always be restored by rotating the 
analyser through a definite angle. The sugar solution thus rotates 
the plane of polarisation of the incident light. If the strength of the 
solution is const, ant, the angle of rotation is proportional to the length 
of the tube. For a given lengt<h of tube the rotation is proportional 
to the strength of the solution measured in grams of dissolved ilib- 
stance per c.c. of solution. The rotation varies with the wave-length, 
being roughly proportional to the inverse square of the latter. It 
also varies with the temperature. 

Substances which rotate the plane of polarisation as a sugar 
solution docs are said to be optically active. They are divided into 
two classes according to the direction of the rotation. If to an 
observer looking towards the source the plane of polarisation is 
rotated in the direction in which the hands of a clock revolve, the 
rotation is said to be positive or right-handed or dcxtrogyric, if in 
the other direction the rotation is said to be negative or left-handed 
or laevogyric. 

The optical activity of a substance is defined by its specific rotation 
which is usually written [a]j, the temperature in degrees centigrade 
being substituted for the suffix t. The specific rotation irthe rotation 
per decimetre of solution divided by the grams of active substance per 
cubic centimetre of solution. Thus, if 3 gms. of sugar are dissolved 
in water and the volume of the solution is 80 c.c., if the solution is 
poured into a tube 22 cms. long and the plane of polarisation of a 
beam of a sodium light that passes down the tube is rotated through 
5-5°, the specific rotation is given by 


b-b X 80 
2-2x3 


GG-7“. 
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The molecular rotation is the specific rotation multiplied by the mole- 
cular weight of the dissolved substance, a varies with the wave-length, 
with the nature of the solvent, and with the concentration of the 
solution. 

The optical activity of liquids was observed first by Biot for sugar 
solutions in 1815. It was found by Arago in 1811 that quartz rotates 
the plane of polarisation of a beam traversing it in the direction of 
the optical axis, and the same fact was afterwards observed for many 
other crystals. In the case of quartz the rotation is simply given in 
degrees per mm. of thickness ; the value for sodium light and 20'" C. is 
21-72° per mm. For some specimens of quartz the rotation is right- 
handed and for others it is left-handed, but the numerical value is 
always the same. 

Fused quartz is inactive, i.e. does not rotate the plane of polarisation 
at all, so the rotation is due to the crystalline structure, to the arrange- 
ment of the molecules with reference to one another. We are 


accustomed to think of liquids as perfectly isotropic and to assume 
that in their case the molecules move freely past one another. Hence 
in liquids the cause of the optical activity must lie in the structure of 
the molecules themselves. This view has received a great development 
on the chemical side. The liquids and dissolved solids which are 
optically active, possess in almost every case an asymmetric atom of 
carbon, tin, sulphur, or nitrogen, and to each of them there corresponds 
a twin, substance which rotates the plane of polarisation through the 
same angle in the opposite direction. The carbon atom is said to be 
asymmetric if the four radicals attached to it are all different. If we 
represent the molecule in space by attaching the radicals a, 6, c, and d 
at the corners of a tetrahedron, then we have the two possible 
arrangements shown in Figs. 204 and 205. In these figures the corner 
d is supposed to be in each 


case above the plane of the 
paper. It will be found by 
trial that any other arrange- 
ment can be made to coin- 
cide with one of the above 
merely by turning the tetra- 
hedron round. These two 




arrangements cannot, how- Fig. 204 . Fig. 205 . 

ever, be made to coincide 


with each other, for if c and d in the first figure coincide with c and d 
in the second, a of the first falls on b of the second. The one arrange- 
ment is the mirror image of the other, the position of the mirror being 
shown by the dotted line. The rotation is supposed to be due to the 
fact that the molecule has this asymmetric shape, the one figure giving 
the dextro compound and the other the laevo compound, and this 
idea has been of great help in elucidating chemical structure. The 
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two compounds represented in Figs. 204 and 205 are said to be optical 
isomers. 

Saccharimetry. The rotation of the plane of polarisation is used 
in commerce and also in medicine as a means of estimating the 
quantity of sugar in a liquid. The molecular rotation of a substance 
is also very important theoretically. Consequently a number of in- 
struments have been designed for measuring optical rotation. Such 
instruments are called saccharimeters or polarimeters. 

The simplest form of saccharimeter, that used by Mitscherlich, 
consists only of two nicols, a polariscr and an analyser, which rotate 
about the same axis, and a tube between for holding the liquid. The 
analyser is set at extinction, first when the tube is empty and then 
when it is filled with the hquid. The difference between the two 
positions gives the required angle but only to a multiple of tt. For 
example, if the analyser had to make a right-handed rotation of 0 in 
order to restore extinction, then the actual rotation may be tt+A or, 
if it is a left-handed one, tt-S. The correct sign and multiple of tt, 
if any, can be found from the fact, that if the tube is half the length 
or the solution half as strong the value of the rotation diminishes by 
half. Also, if instead of sodium light red light is used, the rotation 
usually diminishes in the ratio of about five to four. A suitable red 
light for a rough test of this kind may be obtained by putting a piece 
of red glass in front of a Pearl lamp. 

A simple saccharimeter of this tyjpe is, however, very inaccurate 
on account of the difficulty of setting the analyser at extinction. The 
field appears perfectly dark not for a single position but for a region. 
The usual way of working is to rotate the analyser slowly through 
this region until the field begins to be bright again, then to turn it 
back to equal brightness on the first side, and finally to rotate it half 
way into the region, the angle being estimated with the fingers. The 
reading is then taken. But this method is inaccurate at its best. 

Modern instruments are constructed on what is known as the 
“ half shadow ” principle. Fig. 206 represents the optical system of one 
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of the most usual types, one fitted with a Lippich two-prism polariscr. 
The Lippich polariscr consists of the two nicols, P and Q, and an 
aperture B. A is an analyser which is placed behind an aperture C. 
The analyser of course rotates about the axis of the instrument and 
its position can be read on a divided circle. T is a small astronomical 
telescope which is focussed on the edge of Q. The tube to be examined 
is placed between B and C. D is an aperture for admitting the light 
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and L is a convex lens. The sodium flame used as source is placed at 
such a distance from D that, when the tube is in, its image falls on the 
aperture C. 

On looking into the telescope we see the field divided into two 
halves of unequal brightness separated by a very sharp line (Fig. 207). 
The sharp line is the image of the edge of the prism Q ; the one half 
of the field is illuminated by light which passes through 
both the prisms P and Q, the other half by light which 
passes through the prism P alone. The principal planes 
of P and Q are inclined at a small angle S to one another ; 
they are represented by the arrows p and q. If the 
principal plane of the anal5^ser is at right angles to p, P ^8 f ^ 
one half of the field is black, if at right angles to q the W 

other half is extinguished, and, if we turn the analyser ---V — 

from one of these positions to the other, the intensity of Fig. 207. 
the one half of the field rapidly increases from zero and 
of the other half of the field rapidly decreases to zero. Consequently 
for an intermediate position the two halves are equally bright. This 
is the position that we set on. For it the principal plane of the 
analyser has the direction given by the dotted line. 

The smaller the angle S, the greater is the change in the relative 
intensity of the two halves of the field produced by a definite small 
rotation of the analyser. If, however, 8 is \ ery small, the illumination 
of the field becomes too faint. There is consequently a definite value 
of 5 for which the accuracy of the setting is a maximum. This value 
depends on the brightness of the light source and the transparency of 
the solution, and consequently it is an advantage to be able to adjust 
8, so as to get maximum sensitiveness for any given conditions. 

In addition to the two-prism polariser Lippich invented a three- 
prism polariser, in which there are two little nicols set in front of a 
larger one with their principal planes parallel, and which divides the 
field into three parts (Fig. 208), the centre being illuminated by light 
that passes through the large nicol and each side by light 
that passes through the large nicol and one of the small 
ones. The two sides have the same brightness. This 
arrangement is used for the most accurate work. With 
the ordinary half-shadow arrangement, if the eye gets oflf 
the axis of the instrument, the halves may match at the 
wrong angle. This error is impossible with the three-prism polariser, 
for, if the eye moves to one side and that side appears too bright, the 
other side appears too weak. 

Besides the Lippich two-prism polariser there are other older 
methods of producing a half-shadow field, for example, the Laurent 
plate and the biqviartz. The Laurent plate can be used only for one 
special wave-length. It consists of a quartz plate cut with the axis 
in the surface parallel to one edge and of such a thickness that the 
15 . 



Fig. 208. 
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ordinary wave gains A/2 on the extraordinary wave in passing through 
it. It is placed immediately after the polarising nicol and covers half 
the field. The other half of the field is covered by a glass plate that 
transmits the same amount of hght as the quartz. Let the axis of the 
quartz make an angle ^ with the principal plane of the 
P' B P polarising nicol. Then if OB gives the direction of 

m the axis of the plate and if OP represents the incident 
vibration, on entering the plate the latter decomposes 
I into OA and OB. These two components suffer a relative 

I phase difference A/2 in passing through the plate ; 

I lienee after emerging, if the one component is repre- 

0 A sent^ed by OB the other must be represented by OA' and 

Fig. 209. the resultant by OP'. The insertion of the plate has 

therefore rotated the plane of polarisation of the light 
that passes through it by 20. 

A plate cut from a uniaxal crystal with its faces parallel to the 
axis and producing a phase difference of half a wave-length between 
the two rays, as the quartz plate does in Laurent’s arrangement, is 
called a half-wave plate. 

The biquartz is placed immediately after the polariser. It consists 
of two semicircular pieces of quartz cut with their surfaces perpen- 
dicular to the axis, about 3-75 mm. thick, the one piece being right- 
handed and the other left-hafidcd. They are cemented together 
along the diameter. If sodium light is used, each half of theffield 
is rotated through about 80°, so that they are inclined at 20° to one 
another. The analyser is adjusted to make both halves of the field 
equally bright. If the rotiition to be measured is small, the biquartz 
can also be used with white light, for then for each constituent colour 
both halves are matched at the one position of the analyser. In this 
case, when the analyser is turned through the correct position, the 
colour of one half of the field changes suddenly from blue through a 
greyish- violet called the sensitive tint to pink, and of the other half 
from pink through greyish-violet to blue, and so the setting can be made 
with considerable accuracy. When the setting is made, the colour 
for which the rotation is 


90° 

3^75 



i.e. for which A is about -50 KM cm., is extinguished, the middle of the 
spectrum is cut out and the illumination of the field is due to the end 
colours red and blue, which together give grey. If the analyser is 
rotated shghtly from this position, the missing part in the spectrum 
moves towards the red for t he one half of the field and towards the blue 
for the other, and consequently in each case the other colour pre- 
ponderates in the mixture. 

In some saccharimeters the analyser does not rotate and the rota- 
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tion produced by the solution is measured by screwing in a quartz 
wedge to remove it. The quartz produces an equal and opposite 
rotation to that produced by the solution. This method is specially 
suitable for sugar solutions, for the dispersion of the rotation, i.e. the 
variation of the rotation with wave-length is nearly the same for quartz 
and sugar, and consequently white light can be used. SoleiFs sacchari- 
meter, which employs this method, is represented in Fig. 210. The hght 

— 7S?-a-t- - _ - — 

P a T R L A G 

Fig. 210. 

on entering the instrument first passes through the polarising nicol P, 
then the biquartz B and tube T for holding the solution. It next 
passes through a plate of right-handed quartz, R, cut with its surfaces 
perpendicular to the axis, and through two“ wedges of left-handed 
quartz, L. These wedges have the same angle, so together they form 
a plate of left-handed quartz of variable thickness. They are cut 
with their axes perpendicular to the surfaces of this plate. Their 
angles are, of course, very much exaggerated in tlie diagram. A is the 
analyser, which is fixed so as to produce the tint of passage when the 
tube is empty and the thickness of the wedges exactly equal to 
the thickness of the plate R. G is a small Galilean telescope which is 
focussed on the biquartz. If the solution produces a right-handed 
rotation^ the tint of passage is restored by screwing in the second 
wedge, and if it produces a left-handed rotation, by screwing out 
the same wedge. The position of the wedge is read on a scale which is 
calibrated in terms of degrees. * 

For accurate saccharimetry it is necessary that the light should be 
bright and monochromatic. Usually observations are made only for 
sodium light and the best source of this is the laboratory lamp 
described on p. 2(31. As a substitute the sodium bicarbonate bead in 
a loop of fine platinum wire may be used. When the sodium yellow is 
extinguished by the analyser, the blue background of the bunsen flame 
becomes troublesome ; to absorb it a glass cell containing an aqueous 
solution of potassium bichromate is used in front of the aperture of 
the instrument. Or instead of using a filter a direct vision spectro- 
scope may be screwed on in front of the eyepiece and a slit fixed immedi- 
ately in front of the Jjippich polariser. This arrangement draws 
the field out into a spectrum parallel to the dividing line between the 
two halves of the field and so separates the sodium yellow from the 
blue background. Also if white light or, better still, if the mercury 
arc is used as source, this arrangement enables determinations of 
the optical activity to be made in diflerent parts of the spectrum. 
The mercury arc permits of the use of a wider slit and a more accurate 
det)ermination of the wave-length. 
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Fig. 211 represents a polarimeter to which a Lippich polariser or 
Laurent plate or biquartz or Soleil wedges can be fitted. In the 



Fig. 211 . 


figure it is sliown only with polariser and analyser and with a tube in 
position. I 

Determination of the Sugar in a Solution when other Active 
Substances are present. An aqueous solution of right-handed cane 
sugar, Ci 2 H 220 ii, is changed into left-handed invert sugar, which 
is a mixture of equal parts of dextrose and levulose, on heating with 
hydrochloric acid for 10 minutes at 70° C. Dextrose and levulose 
have the same formula, C 0 H 22 O 6 . This reaction enables us to determine 
the amount of cane sugar present in a solution when it is mixed with 
other active substances. After the rotation with sodium light, 6, has 
been determined for the solution, 50 c.c. of the latter are measured off, 
5 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid added, and the mixture kept at a 
temperature of 70° C. for about 10 minutes. The concentration in 
gms./c.c. is, of course, now only 10/11 of the original value. The solu- 
tion is then cooled, its temperature noted, and the rotation determined 
and multiplied by 1-1. Let the result be 6\ 

Let c be the concentration of the cane sugar in gms. per 100 c.c. 
of solution, and let (/> be the part of the rotation produced by sub- 
stances other than cane sugar. The specific rotation of cane sugar is 
66-5 ; hence 

8- ^=66-5^^/^ (37) 

where I is the length of the tube in decimetres. The specific rotation 
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of invert sugar is given by 

-19*7- -036 c' + -304(^-20), 

where c' is the concentration of the invert sugar in gms. per 100 c.c. of 
solution and t is the temperature in degrees centigrade. The molecular 
weight of cane sugar is 342 ; after conversion to invert sugar it becomes 
300; 

h»ce ■ ““ 


c = — c. 
342 


We have 6' -^ = {-1^-1- -OSfic' + - 20)}^^^^ . 

The subtraction of (38) from (37) gives 

e-6'^ -{-19-7- -030 X 1 -0530 + •304(< - 20)}^ 


(38) 


whence c can be determined. The term involving c inside the bracket 
is small ; hence we can ignore it at first and so find a rough value for 
c, and then substitute this rough value in it and thus find a more 
accurate value. The specific rotation of cane sugar does not vary 
nearly so much with temperature as the specific rotation of invert 
sugar does. 

Magnetic Rotation. Faraday discovered in 1845 that isotropic 
substances of high refractive index rotate the plane of polarisation of 
plane polarised light when placed in a strong magnetic field. This 
phenomenon is known as the Faraday effect. In the experimental 
arrangement the iron pole pieces of a large magnet are bored, the 
two holes being in the same straight line so that a beam of light 
can pass down the one, then through the most intense part of the 
field parallel to the lines of force and finally through the other. The 
beam of light passes through a polarising nicol before entering the 
magnet and through an analysing nicol after emerging from it, and 
a block of dense lead glass is placed between the poles in the path 
of the beam. When the current passes through the coils of the magnet 
and a magnetic field is produced, the plane of polarisation is rotated. 
As long as the field strength remains constant, the rotation remains 
constant When the field is reversed the rotation is reversed. 

The rotation is proportional to H, the strength of the magnetic 
field in gausses, and to I, the length of path traversed in it in cms., i.e, 
if 0 denotes the rotation in minutes, then 

where r is a constant. This constant is known as Verdet^s constant 
and it is roughly inversely proportional to the square of the wave- 
length. It may be either positive or negative. If the rotation is in 
the direction of the electric current producing the field, that is, if it 
appears olockwise to an observer looking in the direction of the field, 
then it is said to be positive. In the other case it is said to be negative. 
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The rotation thus does not depend on the direction of the light, and 
we have an important difEerence between magnetic rotation and the 
natural rotation occurring in quartz and sugar. 

In the case of a cane sugar solution, for example, the rotation was 
right-handed to an observer looking towards the source. Hence if a 
mirror is placed at the end of the tube and the beam made to retrace 
its path, to obtain the rotation produced by the second passage the 
observer must look the other way and consequently the one rotation 
annuls the other. In the case of magnetic rotation, if the light passes 
through the substance in the direction of the field and is reflected 
by a mirror so as to retrace its path, since the direction of the field 
docs not change, if the rotation appears right-handed to an observer 
looking in th(' direction of the light during the first passage, it appears 
left-handed to an observer looking in the direction of the light during 
the second passage. Thus by reflecting the light the rotation is 
doubled. Magnetic rotation can be multiplied by reflecting the light 
back and forward through the field ; in the case of natural rotation 
each successive passage annuls the effect of the previous one. This 
distinction is to be expected, for in natural rotation we are dealing 
with a ‘‘ twisted ’’ structure in the substance produced by the passage 
of the light wave, whereas in magnetic rotation we are dealing with 
a twisted structure or a rotation in the molecules produced by the 
magnetic field and consequently depending only on the latter. 9 

Since Faraday’s time magnetic rotation has been detected for a 
great number of substances, including gases, and for the great majority 
Verdet’s constant is positive. For water it has the value -OIS, for 
carbon bisulphide ■043, and for the heaviest flint glass *0888. 

The magnetic rotation of liquids has been studied also from the 
chemical side. In this connection it is measured by the specific 
magnetic rotation, which is the ratio of the rotation to the rotation 
produced by the same thickness of water in the same field divided by 
the strength of the solution in gins, of dissolved substance per c.c. of 
solution. The molecular rotation is this quantity multiplied by the 
molecular weight of the dissolved substance and divided by the mole- 
cular weight of water. Molecular rotation is supposed to be additive 
but with a strong constitutive influence. 

An enormous positive rotation is found to take place when light 
is transmitted through very thin films of iron, nickel, and cobalt placed 
at right angles to a magnetic field. In this case the rotation is greater 
at the red end of the spectrum and reaches a limit when the metal 
is magnetised to saturation. For iron the rotation is a complete 
revolution for a thickness of -02 mm. 

Elliptically Polarised Light. Consider the expression 
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If 7) and C represent respectively the displacements parallel to Oy and 
02 , the resultant displacement is transverse to the Ox axis. Each of 
the expressions separately represents a plane polarised wave propagated 
in the direction Ox, and together they represent the most general type 
of transverse wave that can be propagated in that direction. ^ 

The second expression can be written 


^ = c|sin — ^ - - j cos 8 -|- cos ^ j sin 8 

which, by substitution of the first expression, gives 

C rj 277 / x\ . ^ 

-= • cos 8 I- cos I / - I sin S. 
c h T \ V/ 


This becomes 


also 


cos 


T \ vj c Sin o b 

sin - it- ) = -/, 

T \ vJ b 


hence squaring and adding the right and left-hand sides 




c sm 8 b 


r 


or 


2rii cos S ^2 


62 sin2 5 he sin2 8 sin2 8 


. (39) 


This equation represents an ellipse, for it is a central conic and we 
know from the conditions of the problem that r; and ^ are never infinite. 
We also get the same result on purely mathematical grounds from the 
fact that the left-hand side equated to zero gives lines parallel to the 
asymptotes and consequently the asymptotes are imaginary. 

Thus during the passage of the wave the vibrating particle describes 
an ellipse about its position of rest. For this reason the most general 
type of transverse wave is said to be elliptical! y polarised. 

If the y and z axes .are chosen parallel to the major and minor 
axes of the ellipse, the product terms disappear. Since b and c are 
always finite, this can happen only by cos 8 becoming zero, i.e. by 8 
becoming ±^ 77 . Thus an elliptically polarised wave referred to its 
principal axes can always be written in the form 


7} = b sin 





COS 



If the upper sign is used, to an observer facing the approaching wave 
the particle appears to run round the ellipse in the same direction as 
the hands of a clock and the ellipse is said to be right-handed. If the 
lower sign is used, the particle appears to run round the ellipse in the 
contrary direction and the ellipse is said to be left-handed. 
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If i;=c the ellipse degenerates into a circle and the wave is said 
to be circularly polarised, right-handed if the upper sign is used, and 
left-handed if the lower sign is used. 

If either 6 or c is zero, the wave becomes plane polarised. 

FresneFs Interpretation of the Rotation of the Plane of 
Polarisation. Consider the equations 



The first two represent a right-handed circularly polarised wave travel- 
ling with the velocity and the second two represent a left-handed 
circularly polarised wave with the same period and same amplitude 
travelling in the same direction with the velocity v<^. If the two 
waves are superimposed we obtain 



As X increases, the cotangent runs through the four quadrants, com- 
pleting a rotation in the distance given by 

2t 

r r ’ 


Vo 


The two circularly .polarised waves thus combine to"7orm a plane 
polarised wave of amplitude 2a, the plane of polarisation of which 
rotates uniformly as the wave proceeds. In one centimetre it rotates 
through 



radians. If the two circularly polarised waves have the same velocities, 
plane of polarisation of the r6sult£|;nt wave remains 

fixed. 
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Fresnel was the first to suggest, that in an optically active medium 
the plane polarised wave was decomposed in the above way into two 
circularly polarised waves of slightly different velocity. He proved 
that the explanation was true by arranging and cementing together 
several quartz prisms in the form of a rectangular parallelepiped. 
The prisms ABC and BED were right-handed, and the prisms CBDand 
DEF left-handed, and the optical axis of each prism was perpendicular 
to the end faces AC and EF. If a plane 
polarised ray is incident on the face AC and 
decomposes in the manner indicated above 
into two circular ones, the right-handed 
wave travels faster, say with velocity Vi in 
the first prism, and slower, with velocity 
V 2 in the second. It has velocity again 
in the third prism and velocity ^ 3 , in the 
fourth ; hence it ought to be refracted in the manner indicated in 
the figure by the ray LL, while the left-handed wave ought to be 
refracted in the manner indicated by the ray RR. Fresnel found that 
this was the case, that there were two emergent beams, and that 
both were circularly polarised. 

The necessity for Fresnel’s experimental arrangement will be seen 
if we calculate the magnitude of the effect for a Cornu half prism. 
In modern spectrographs, i.e. instruments used for photographing 
spectra, the prism is usually made of quartz, because quartz transmits 
ultra-violet rays that are absorbed by glass, and is of a special type 
called a Cornu double prism. This consists of two 30° prisms, one of 
right-handed quartz and the other of left-handed quartz, placed to- 
gether so as to form a 60° prism and cut with the optic axes perpendi- 
cular to the faces in contact. If one of these prisms is placed on the 
spectrometer table, the slit illuminated with sodium light, and the rays 
from the collimator allowed to fall perpendicularly on the face that is 
at right angles to the axis and to pass through the prism to the 
telescope, theoretically two images of the slit should be seen in the 
field of the latter. It is easy to calculate what the angular separation 
of these images should be. A quartz plate 1 mm. thick rotates sodium 
yellow through 21-7°. On substituting this value in formula (40) 
we obtain 




C D F 

Fig. 212. 


Now T^Xjv where A and v are the wave-length and velocity in air. 
Hence 


217, 


180 180. , 
217 = -^ -- - = 

A \«2 V,/ A 


A=7’l 10"^, where/iii aiid/i 2 are the indices of refraction 

*“ 180 
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of the two circularly polarised waves. Their mean value may be taken 
as the ordinary index of refraction of quartz ; thus 

= 1-5442. 

2 

We might solve for /aj and /xo, then calculate the deviations of the two 
waves separately, and their difference would be the required angular 
separation, but it is shorter to get the separation directly. 

Let <j> be the mean angle of refraction and /x the mean index of 
refraction. The angle of incidence internally is 30° ; hence 

sin 

Differentiate with respect to p, ; then 

cos = ^ or dd>= — — -dii. 

djji " 2 cos if> 

If now /u. 2 -P'i be substituted for cf/x, d<f> gives the separation in radian 
measure. Thus 

10-5=5-59 10-5 in rads. 

= 5-59 lO-s X 57 X 60 x G0=11'5 in secs., ^ 

which would not be visible with an ordinary spectrometer. 

Cotton Effect. Cotton found that in certain coloured optically active 
solutions Fresnel’s two circularly polarised beams are unequally absorbed, 
and he called the phenomenon circular dichroism. It is more usually 
referred to as the Cotton effect. 

The Analysis of Polarised Light. Let us suppose that as a result 
of some experiment we have a beam of light and that it is desired to 
ascertain its nature, whether it is plane polarised or circularly polarised 
or elliptically polarised, and, if so, in what directions the axes of the 
ellipse lie and what is the ratio of their lengths. We require for this 
purpose an analysing nicol and either a Babinet’s compensator or a 
quarter wave plate. 

Babinet’s compensator in its simplest form consists of two quartz 
wedges of equal angle, one of which can be moved past the other by 
means of a micrometer screw, so that together they form a parallel, 
plate of variable thickness. The fixed wedge A is cut with its axis 
in the plane of the paper in the direction of the arrow, the movable 
wedge B is cut with its axis perpendicular to the plane of the paper. 
Of course, in the figure the angles of the wedges are much exaggerated. 
If a parallel beam falls normally on the compensator and enters the 
wedge A, it is decomposed into two beams, one polarised in the plane of 
the paper and one polarised at right angles to the plane of the paper. 
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The beam polarised in the plane of the paper travels faster in the 
wedge A than the other and consequently suffers a phase retardation 
with reference to that other. In the wedge B it 
travels slower than the other beam and conse- 
quently its phase is accelerated with reference to 
the other. At the point where the thicknesses of 
both wedges are the same, the acceleration annuls 
the retardation and the two components leave the 
compensator in the same phase. On both sides of 
this point there is a phase difference proportional 
to the distance from the point. 

In front of the fixed wedge cross-wires are fixed, and an eyepiece 
focusses on these through the analysing nicol. 

Before using the compensator the readings of the micrometer screw 
must first be evaluated in terms of the wave-length of the light in 
question. This is done by allowing light which is plane polarised in a 
plane making approximately an angle of 45° with the axes of the two 
wedged to enter the instrument. Where the phase difference pro- 
duced by the two wedges is zero or a multiple of 277, the light is plane 
polarised in the same plane after passing through the wedges and it 
is polarised in this plane nowhere else. Consequently, if the compen- 
sator be removed, the analysing nicol set to extinguish the incident 
light and the compensator again inserted, there are bl&ck bands 
parallel to the edge of the wedge where the phase difference is a multiple 
of 277. The movable wedge is adjusted with the micrometer screw 
until one of these bands is on the cross-wires and the reading noted ; 
the screw is then turned until the next band is on the cross- wires and 
the reading again noted. The difference corresponds to a phase 
difference of one wave-length. 

In order to determine which of the black bands corresponds to the 
phase difference zero, i.e. the point where the quartzes are equally 
thick, it is only necessary to illuminate the compensator with white 
light. Then this band alone appears black ; the positions of the others 
are different for the different components of white light and con- 
sequently they appear coloured. 

In investigating the state of polarisation of a beam of light the 
first step is to see whether it can be extinguished with the analyser 
alone. If so, it is plane polarised and its plane of polarisation is 
parallel to the principal section of the analyser, i.e. to the shorter 
diagonal of its end face. 

If the beam cannot be extinguished with the analyser alone, set the 
compensator so that it produces a phase difference of A/4 and rotate it 
about the line of vision until a dark band moves on to the cross-wire. 
Then the analyser must be adjusted to make this band as black as 
possible, i.e, to make the extinction perfect at the cross-wires. Prom 
consideration of (39) it is evident that the principal sections of the 
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two quartz wedges now give the directions of the axes of the elliptic 
vibration. Also if the principal section OA of the 
analyser (Fig. 214) makes an angle 6 with OB, the 
principal section of one of the quartzes, the vibration 
after leaving the compensator is in the direction BC 
— if we make the usual assumption that the vibra- 
tion takes place at right angles to the plane in which 
it is polarised — and consequently the axes of the 
ellipse are in the ratio OB to OC. Or, in other words, 
if the principal section of the analyser makes an angle 6 
with the principal section OB of one of the wedges, then 



Fia. 214. 


length of axis of ellipse parallel to OB 
length of axis perpendicular to OB 


— tan 0. 


If 6=45° the light is circularly polarised. It is easy to tell when the 
principal section of the analyser is parallel to OB or OC because then 
the interference bands disappear. 

The quarter wave plate, as its name implies, is a plane parallel 
plate cut from a crystal, for example, mica or quartz, and of such a 
thickness that the ordinary and extraordinary beams suffer a relative 
phase difference of A/4 in passing perpendicularly through it. It 
can be used in the same way as the Babinet compensator, but, 
unlike the latter, is available only for one wave-length, usuall^ for 
sodium light. If another colour is to be investigated, the thickness 
of the plate must be different. 


Production of Elliptically Polarised Light. By means of a nicol and 
a Babinet’s compensator any kind of elliptically polarised light may 
be produced from natural light. For if the nicol is set with its 
principal section at 45° to the principal sections of the compensator, 
and if the light passes first through the nicol and then through the 
compensator, the two beams into which it is divided by the latter 
have equal amplitudes, and vibrate at right angles to one another, and 
their phase difference varies according to the part of the compensator 
passed through. If the y and z axes ])e taken in the principal sections 
of the compensator, the two beams may be represented in this case by 




or if we make the point under observation the origin of coordinates, by 

. 27Tt . r 27Tt _ 

'n = asin — , c=asin< ho 

T t T 

where S is the phase difference produced by the compensator. If 
8 = 0, this gives a plane polarised wave, if S=7r, it gives a plane 
polarised wave polarised in a plane at right angles to the first ; if 
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8 = + 7 r/ 2 , it gives a right-handed circularly polarised wave, if 5=377/2^ 
it gives a left-handed circularly polarised wave. If 8 lies between 
0 and 7T, consider the time when ^=0 ; then 17=0, 5 = a sin 8, 
the particle is above the middle of its range and its velocity is positive. 
Consequently the ellipse is right-handed. If 8 lies between tt and 27 r, 
^ is negative, the particle is below the middle of its range, the velocity 
is still positive, and consequently the ellipse is left-handed. Fig. 215 
shows how the nature of the vibration varies with 8. 



Partially Polarised Light. If a boam of liglit contains natural light 
in addition to plane polarised, circularly polarised, or elliptically 
polarised light, then it cannot be extinguished with a Babinet’s 
compensator and analyser. A minimum of intensity can, however, be 
obtained and thus a rough idea formed of the quantity of natural light 
present. 

The presence of a little plane polarised light in a beam of natural 
light can‘be detected very readily by means of the Savart polariscope. 
This is made of a thin plate of quartz which has its faces at an angle 
of 45 ^ to the axis ; this plate of quartz is cut into two, and the two 
pieces placed on the top of one another with their principal sections at 
right angles and cemented together in this position. They are then 
mounted in a tube in front of a nicol prism with the bisector of the 
angle between their principal sections parallel to the principal section 
of the nicol. 

If the polariscope is turned to view a source of plane polarised 
light, we have the ordinary case of interference produced by convergent 
light in a crystal plate between nicols. The interference figures 
are straight fringes parallel to the bisector of the angle between the 
principal sections. They become most distinct when the plane of 
polarisation of the incident light is parallel to the bisector. If the 
incident light is white, they are, of course, coloured. 

If the incident light contains natural light in addition to plane 
polarised light, a uniform illumination is superimposed on the inter- 
ference fringes and the latter are consequently dimmer. But, even 
when only a small percentage of the incident light is plane polarised, 
they are sufficiently distinct to detect its presence. Since they are 
sharpest when parallel to the plane of polarisation of the light, the 
direction of the latter can readily be determined. 
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The light of the sky is partially plane polarised and easily gives 
fringes with the Savart polariscope. 

Fresnel’s Rhomb. FresneFs rhomb is a substitute for the quarter 
wave plate. It is a parallelepiped of crown glass ; on one end of it a 
beam of light falls normally, is twice reflected internally 
at an angle of incidence of 55°, and then emerges 
normally from the other end. If the incident light is 
plane polarised, the emergent light consists of a beam 
polarised in the plane of the figure and a beam polar- 
ised at right angles to the plane of the figure, the 
relative phase difference being one quarter wave-length. 
Thus if the incident light is polarised in a plane making 
an angle of 45° with the plane of the figure, the emergent 
light is circularly polarised. Fresnel arrived at this 
result first on theoretical grounds and constructed the 
rhomb to test it. The rhomb has the advantage over 
the quarter wave plate that it produces approximately 
a phase difference of A/4 for all the (components of white light although 
strictly accurate only for one colour. 
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Double Refraction produced by Strain. If a block of glass between 
two crossed nicols is subjected to strain, the field lights up, showing 
that the glass becomes double refracting during the strain, then, when 
the strain is removed, it becomes dark again, provided of courseibhat 
the glass has not been overstrained. This is a well-known laboratory 
experiment ; the piece of glass is placed in a metal frame such as is 
shown in Fig. 217, and the 
strain applied by turning a 
screw. Examination between 
crossed nicols is also a means 
of testing the quality of optical 
glass. If the glass has not 
been properly annealed, if it 
has cooled too rapidly and has 
thus become strained, it will 
not show a dark field . Glasses 
which have been purposely 
cooled rapidly give very interesting interference figure^ and usually 
form part of a laboratory outfit for polarisation experiments. 

Let the block of glass ABC represented in Fig. 218 be compressed by 
'a normal pressure of Y Ibs./sq. inch on the faces AC and BD, and let it 
be compressed by a normal pressure of Z Ibs./sq. inch on the faces AB 
and CD. This includes the case of tension on these faces if the signs 
of Y and Z are understood algebraically. Then, if a wave is incident 
perpendicularly on the face BC, it is decomposed on entering the block 
into two waves which are polarised in the planes AC and AB, and after 
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passing thiougli the block the component waves have a relative phase 
difEerence given by 

S=c{y-l)l, (41) 

* 

where I is the thickness of the block, and c is a constant which can be 
obtained by experiment ; 8 is expressed in radians. 

The Optical Determination of Stress. E. G. Coker applied formula 
(41) in the above section very successfully to the determination of 
stress in engineering problems. Suppose, for example, it is desired to 
find what the stress is at the different points in a beam in a certain 
structure, so as to be able to leave a sufficient margin of safety. 
Elementary calculations give only the average stress, and the accurate 
mathematical theory can be applied only to the simplest cases and 
breaks down if we wish, for example, to consider the effect of a notch 
or a hole on the distribution of stress. Brewster had suggested making 
a glass model of the piece to be investigated and examining it in polar- 
ised light under strain, but glass does not easily give a measurable 
effect. Coker substituted xylonite for glass with the best results. 
It is much more compressible than glass, has a Young’s modulus of 
3 10*'* Ibs./sq. inch, and is easily worked. 

In one of the experimental arrangements used the source of light 
was a row of incandescent lamps behind a diffusing screen. The rays 
from the screen are plane polarised by reflection at a black mirror. 
This takes the place of the polarising nicol. They then pass through 
the model and through an analysing prism to the eye of the observer. 
The analyser is set to extinction. The parts of the model which 
are unstrained appear black, and the other parts appear tinted with 
different colours according to the degree of double refraction and 
strain they experience. By having in the field beside the model under 
investigation a comparison model of a simple form, for which the 
distribution of stress is thoroughly understood, and by comparing 
tints, the difference of stresses at any point in the unknown model can 
be evaluated from its colour directly in Ibs./sq. inch. In the case of 
simple tension or compression where either Y or Z is zero, the absolute 
value of the stress can be directly determined. 

The principle of the method is thus the interference between 
crossed nicols in parallel light, and the intensity is given by formula 
(19), namely 

8 

I = sin2 2a sin^ - .... (19) 

z 

If the directions of the stresses are such that a = 0, the field is dark, 
the colours cut out, and only the direction, not the magnitude of the 
effect, can be determined. To obviate this difficulty S. P. Thompson 
inserted two quarter wave plates, one between the polariser and the 
model, and the other between the analyser and the model. Both 
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(2) Two simple harmonic vibrations in directions at right angles to one 
another compound into a parabolic vibration, if the period of the one is double 
the period of the other, and if they both start from the extremities of their ranges 
simultaneously. 

(3) Any number of simple harmonic vibrations in different directions, differing 
in phase but having the same periodic time, compound into an elliptic vibration. 

(4) The components of an elliptic vibration are given by x—a^moiU 
y— h sin ( cjt + S). Show that the directions of the axes of the ellipse are obtained 
from 

tan 2<h= cos S, 

where tan ^=ylx. 

(5) On the assumption that the eye can always match the intensities of the 
two halves of the field in a half-shadow apparatus to 1 per cent., find how 
accurately the rotation can be measured with a half-shadow apparatus, when 
the planes of polarisation of the two halves of the field arc inclined to one another 
at 7°, 6°, and 3°. Of course, if the angle is too small, both halves of the field are 
dark when the intensity is matched, and the setting can no longer be made to 
1 per cent, of the intensity. 

(6) In front of the slit of a spectroscope a student places two nicols with a 

quartz plate between them. The nicols arc mounted so that they can rotate 
about the^axis of the collimator and are set with their pianos crossed. The 
quartz plate is cut with its surfaces at right angles to the optic axis, and is set 
with its optic axis parallel to the axis of the collimator. The arrangement is 
directed towards a Pearl lamp and the student observes that the spectrum 
is crossed by dark bands. How are these bands caused and where are they 
situated, given that the quartz is 2 cms. thick ? (The dispersion of the optical 
rotation of quartz is given in the tables at the end of the book. ) f 

(7) A student makes up four solutions of sugar containing respectively 30-5 
gms., 22'76 gms., 20-4 gms., and 17-53 gms. in the 100 c.c. of solution. He puts 
them in succession in a simple saccharimeter consisting of a tube between two 
nicols. The source of light is a sodium fiame and the tube is 23-5 cms. long. 
He finds the rotations produced to be 49-5°, 36-1°, 30-5°, and 26-8° respectively. 
What is his result for the specific rotation of sugar ? 

(8) Three plates of left-handed quartz cut perpendicularly to the axis and of 
thidmess 4-73 mm., 5-96 mm., and 9 05 mm. give apparent rotations of 77-5°, 
49°, and — 18-3° when placed between nicols and used with a sodium fiame. 
What result do these observations give for the specific rotation of quartz ? 

(9) The tube of a Soleil saccharimeter is 20 cms. long, and when it is filled with 
a certain solution of cane sugar the wedge has to be displaced 98-2 divisions on 
the scale to make the two halves of the field equally bright again. The solution 
was formed by dissolving 10-07 gms. up to a bulk of 41 0 c.c. If the specific 
rotation of cane sugar be assumed, calculate the value of a scale division in 
angular measure. The correct value for the instrument should be -345°. 

(10) An aqueous solution of cane sugar, which contains other optically active 
substances, is contained in a tube 20 cms. long and gives a rotation of 50-2°. 
The source of light is a sodium fiame. Fifty c.c. of the solution are then measured 
off, 5 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid added, the mixture kept at a temperature of 
70° C., for ten minutes, cooled to 20° C., and poured back into the same tube. 
The rotation is now found to be - 15-2° C. What was the original concentration 
of the cane sugar in gms. per 100 c.c. of solution ? 

(11) A piece of flint glass is placed between the poles of an electro-magnet, 
the pole pieces of which are bored so that a beam of plane polarised light can 
traverse the glass in the direction of the lines of force. The distance traversed 
in the glass is 2 cms., and the average field strength is 5000 e.g.s, units. How 
mnoh is the plane of polarisation rotated ? 



PART III 

SPECTROSCOPY AND PHOTOMETRY 


This section- deals with the interaction of light and matter, 
with the emission and absorption of light by matter and 
the action of light on the retina, but the classification is not 
a sharp one, and some of the subjec^ts treated here might 
have gone quite as well into one of the other sections. 
The facts here cannot be connected together mathematically 
so well as in the two previous sections. Also the analogy 
with sound breaks down completely, and in energy exchanges 
between atoms and radiation light acts as if it were composed 
of discrete quanta of energy. 




CHAPTER XIV 


SPECTROSCOPY : EARLIER WORK 

If a beam of white light falls upon a glass prism, it is changed by 
the prism into a series of coloured beams — red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet — each of which is deviated to a different extent. 
The deviation of the red beam is least and of the violet beam is 
greatest, and the other colours come in between in the order stated. 
This experiment was first studied by Newton. In his arrangement 
a beam of sunlight entered a darkened room through a round hole in 
the shutter, then passed through a glass prism, and was finally received 
on a screen. Owing to the different deviations of the different colours 
a coloured band was produced on the screen, the least deviated end 
being red and the other colours coming in the above order. This 
band of colours was called by Newton a spectrum. 

Before Newton’s time the different colours were supposed to be 
made out of the white light by the prism during the passage of the light 
through it. Newton allowed the beam of sunlight to pass in succession 
through two prisms which were crossed, that is, had their refracting 
edges at right angles to one another, and found a single straight 
spectrum still produced. 

Fig. 220, which is taken from his “ Opticks,” Bk. I, shows his 
arrangement. S is the sun. PT was the spectrum produced when 
only the first prism was used, ft the spectrum when both were used. 
Since any portion of the 
first spectrum, SMVN for 
example, was not altered 
any further by passing 
through the second prism, 
i.e. did not give rise to a 
horizontal spectrum smnv 
but preserved its own cha- 
racter only suffering addi- 
tional deviation, Newton 
came to the conclusion 
that the prism did not change the nature of the light that passed 
through it. White light was due merely to the superposition of a 
great number of coloured beams. The prism only separated these 
beams out. It did not produce them. They existed in the white 
‘ . 246 
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beam before it reached the prism. The different deviation was due 
to each coloured beam having its own index of refraction. 

Newton’s views as to the constitution of white light prevailed 
until the present century, but now the first prism is supposed to make 
the colours. This is discussed fully in Chapter XXL 

Newton worked with a circular aperture.* Thus his spectrum 
consisted of a scries of blurred images of the sun formed by the 
successive colours somewhat after the manner of the pinhole camera. 
All these images overlapped considerably and consequently the 
spectrum was not pure. AVollaston in 1802 used instead of the circular 
aperture a narrow slit, which w^as parallel to the refracting edge of 
the prism, and observed that in the purer spectrum obtained in this 
way there were a number of black b.ands. He did not follow the 
matter up, and it was left for Fraunhofer to discover their invariable 
position in the spectrum and consequent great importance for scientific 
measurement. 

Fraunhofer was engaged at Munich in a glass works in the manu- 
facture of telescope lenses. He was the first to use a convex lens to 
make the light from the slit parallel before it fell on the prism and to 
use a telescope to examine the spectrum, the same arrangement that 
we employ to-day. By using different prisms he was able to show 
that the black lines have fixed positions in the solar spectrum, and he 
recognised them as radiations in which the solar spectrum is defitpent. 
He mapped their positions, denoted the principal ones by letters of 
the alphabet, and used them as standard radiations for the determina- 
tion of indices of refraction. His notation is still used and has been 
extended since his time beyond the limits of the visible spectrum. 
The wave-lengths and positions of the principal Fraunhofer lines in 
the normal spectrum are shown in Fig. 221. The wave-lengths are 
also given in the tables at the end of the book. 


WED PRANCE YELLOW GREEN BLUE VI OLET 

A Z B ? Z jf '~F H^HK 



70 60 50 40 

WAVE-LENGTH IN CM. X 106 
Fig. 221. 


Fraunhofer was the first to use the sodium flame as a monochro- 
matic light source. He also made diffraction gratings, both by stretch- 
ing fine wires between two screws with equal threads and by ruling lines 
with a diamond point on glass, and used these gratings to make 
accurate determinations of the wave-length of sodium light and of the 
Fraunhofer lines. Fraunhofer’s paper on the determination of wave- 
lengths by the diffraction grating was published in 1821. 

* Newton also used a slit oocasionally 
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§ An instrument used for examining spectra is called a spectroscope 
or spectrometer. There are many different kinds of spectroscope 
according to the special purpose for which they are to be used. This 
section deals only with the simpler ones for use with the visible 
spectrum. 

Any spectrometer designed for measuring angles can also be used 
for examining spectra, but if it is to be used only for the latter purpose 
its construction may be simplified. First of all the prism or diffraction 
grating is fixed on the prism table. Then, as the spectrum always 
appears at the same place on the circle, the latter docs not require to 
be divided the whole way round. It is enough if it is divided through 
an arc of 60° or 90°. Also it is not necessary for the scale to be 
divided in degrees ; any arbitrary unit is sufficient. Finally the prism 
is usually covered in to prevent stray light entering the telescope ; if 
the spectrum is at all faint, it will be otherwise swamped by this stray 
Ught. 

The performance of a spectroscope is measured by its resolving 
power and the brightness of the spectra it produces. The brightness 
of the spectrum depends in the first place on the aperture of the 
instrument, i.e. the ratio. of the diameter of the collimator object glass 
to its focal length. The aperture is usually about and rarely 
exceeds because, unless the lenses are specially corrected, what is 
then gained in brightness is lost in definition. Then the size and 
material of the prism are important. The width of the beam that 
emerges from the collimator object glass is usually too great for the 
prism, and consequently some of the light passes the edge of the latter 
and misses it altogether. Also some of the light is lost by external 
reflection on entering the prism and by internal reflection on leaving 
it. In the case of a 60° prism at minimum deviation from 10 to 20 
per cent, of the incident light is lost in this way, the percentage lost 
increasing with the index of refraction of the glass. Light is also lost 
by absorption in the glass of the prism itself. It is difficult to give 
figures for this loss, as the fraction transmitted diminishes with the 
length of the path in the glass and is also much less for the violet end 
of the spectrum, but in the case of a 60° dense flint glass prism, the 
length of side of which is one inch, probably one half of the blue light 
incident on the prism is absorbed. Less is absorbed in the case of a 
crown glass prism. 

In spectra lines occur often close together ; for example, the 
yellow sodium fine is double, consisting of two components the wave- 
lengths of which are 5-890 and 5-896 10"^ cm. Let us suppose that 
A and A-hdA are the wave-lengths of two such lines, and that, when 
the slit is made as narrow as possible, the two fines can be seen just 
resolved ; then X/dX is said to be the resolving power of the prism for 
that part of the spectrum. It has been shown in Chapter X that if 
the incident beam fills the face of the prism, the theoretical value of 
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the resolving power is equal to where t is the length of the base 

" (lA 

of the prism and p, the index of refraction of its material. Of course 
this formula assumes perfect accuracy of all the optical surfaces, and 
the theoretical resolving power is not attained in cheap spectroscopes. 

Since is greater for flint glass than for crown glass, the resolving 

(lA 

power of a flint glass prism is greater than that of a crown glass prism 
of the same shape and size. 

The resolving power of a spectroscope specifies the amount of 
detail visible in its spectrum. There is an allied quantity, the disper- 
sion, which specifies the length of the spectrum, and of which there is 
no universal definition. For example, it may be said of a grating 
spectroscope that with a certain eyepiece it gives an apparent disper- 
sion of about 30°, the whole of the spectrum being in the field of view 
at once. This means that the two ends of the visible spectrum appear 
to subtend an angle of 30° at the eye, and obviously in this sense the 
dispersion depends on the eyepiece used. It is more usual, however, 
to make the definition independent of the eyepiece and to specify 

d6 

the dispersion for any one position of the prism by — , where 6 is the 

aA 

reading of the position of the telescope on the circle. The disp^sion 
in this sense varies with the position of the prism ; it is easily round 
experimentally to be a minimum at minimum deviation, for if we turn 
through minimum deviation the spectrum is shortest there. 

Let us assume that the prism is set at minimum deviation for a 
wave-length near the middle of the spectrum, say the sodium lines, 
and that fx is the index of refraction and 6 the deviation for that wave- 
length. Let A be the refracting angle of the prism. Then 

A+e 

2 


sm 


. A 

sin -- 
2 


If we differentiate both sides of this equation with respect to /a, 


cos 


1=^ 


A + ^ 

A ‘ 


sm 


dd 

' dfjL 
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Hence 
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For a 60° prism this becomes 

d6 

dX' 


dfi 


( 


dX 



If one line of the aodium doublet is ad j listed for minimum deviation, 
the cross- wires set on it, and the reading taken, and then the prism 
adjusted so that the other line of the doublet is at minimum deviation, 
the cross-wires set on it, and the reading taken, the difference of the 
two readings gives dd for the difference of wave-length of the two 
lines. Since, however, the position of a line is stationary at minimum 
deviation, dd has the same value if the prism is kept in the same 
position for both readings. Hence the above formula gives the 
dispersion, according to our definition, at any point in the spectrum. 

For rough work it can be used for the average dispersion through- 
out the whole spectrum. For example, suppose it is desired to com- 
pare the dispersion of (>0° prisms made respectively of the crown and 

dfjL 


flint glasses given on p. (Jl. 

wave-lengths anci F. Then for the crown glass 

dfi 


Cak’.ulate by taking the values for the 
dX 


and for the flint glass 


dX 

dfi 

dX 


1-701 10- ® 


•01722 
1-701 10 


-,^ 1012 . 


Hence for the crown glass 
dX 


503 


and for the flint glass 
dd 
dX^ 






7 102 


1012 




^ = 17*2 102 ; 


thus the dispersion of the flint glass is more than twice the dispersion 
of the crown glass. 


Direct Vision Spectroscopes. In a spectroscope made with a single 
prism the light is deviated as well as dispersed. Hence if we desire 
to examine the spectrum of a flame or of the sun we do not look in 
the direction of the source ; allowance must be made for the deviation 
produced by the prism. This can easily be dona in the case of large 
instruments mounted on stands and resting on a table, but it is much 
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more difficult in the case of light instruments intended to be held in 
the hand and carried about in the pocket, (bnsequently such instru- 
ments are usually made so that the middle part of the spectrum is not 
deviated at all, so that the eye looks in the direction of the light to be 
examined. ' This can be done in two ways, either by using a series of 
prisms made of two kinds of glass or by using a grating mounted on a 
single prism. In Pig. 222, which represents the first method, the 
middle prism is made of very dense flint glass and the two outside 
prisms of crown glass. The angles of the prisms are chosen so that the 
middle part of the spectrum passes through undeviated as illustrated by 
the ray shown. The dispersion of the middle prism is much more than 
twice as great as that of the outside prisms. Consequently they are 
not able to neutralise it, and the system produces a spectrum. This 
arrangement was first used by Amici in 1860. Pive prisms are some- 
times used instead of three, the second and fourth being of flint and the 
others of crown glass. The prisms are cemented together with Canada 
balsam. The refracting angle of the flint prism is usually so great that 




if there were an air film between the prisms the light would not be 
able to enter it, but would be totally reflected back into the crown glass. 

Pig. 223 illustrates the second method. ABC is a prism, on the 
face AB of which a contact copy of a diffraction grating is mounted. 
White light falls perpendicularly on the face AC, enters the prism 
undeviated, then falls on the grating and is diffracted out in all 
directions. The wave-length diffracted out in the direction PQ at an 
angle 0 with PN, the normal to AB, is given by 

nX = e{jjL sin BAC-sin 6), 

where e is the distance between the two adjacent ruHngsr If a wave- 
length A in the middle of the first order spectrum is undeviated, 

A=(/x- l)e sin BAC. 

Hence if this spectrum is used and there are 14,000 lines to the inch 
/_BAC must be about 33°. 

Pocket direct vision spectroscopes have usually a collimator but no 
telescope. The eye comes close up to the prism, and nothing comes 
between the eye and the prism. There is thus usually no means of 
measuring the wave-length of any line, though in some cases this can 
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be done by a scale which ia seen by reflection in the side of the prism 
next the eye. 

Wave-Length Spectrometer. Fig. 224 represents one form of 
Messrs. Hilgers’ Avcll-known wave-length spectrometer on which the 
wave-length of the spectral lines is read off directly. It is of the 
constant deviation or fixed arm type. 



Fio. 224. 


The telescope and collimator remain fixed at right angles to one 
another, and when the prism table is rotated the spectrum passes 
through the field, and a drum passes under an index which gives the 
wave-length of each spectral line as it comes into coincidence with the 
cross-wires. Fig. 225 re- 
presents the prism, which 
is made in one piece, but 
can be regarded as built 
up of two 30° prisms and 
a right-angled prism. As 
the prism rotates, every 
ray in the spectrum is 
incident in succession at 
45° on the face AC and 
then makes equal angles 
with the surface on 
entering and leaving the 
prism. It IS conse- 
quently turned through 
exactly 90° by the prism. 

The action of the prism 
on it is otherwise that of a 60° prism at minimum deviation. 
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Each ray of the spectrum comes into minimum deviation as it passes 
the cross- wires. 

In addition to the ordinary model this instrument is made with 
prism and lenses in quartz instead of glass, and the drum calibrated 
for the ultra-violet, and also with a quartz prism and concave mirrors 
instead of lenses, and the drum calibrated for the infra-red. 

It is very suitable for use as a monochromatic illuminator, i.e. as 
a means of illuminating a given surface or aperture with the different 
colours of the spectrum in succession. For this purpose it is necessary 
only to remove the eyepiece, put a diaphragm in its place, and then 
point the telescope at th(‘. surface or aperture in (|uestion. 

Measurement of Wave-Length. The wave-length of a line is 
expressed in the following units — 

o 

cm., the Angstrom unit (A.U.), or angstrom (A) as it is now 
beginning to be called. This unit is sometimes referred to in America 
as the tenth metre,” since it equals 10”^^ metre. 

10“^ cm., the micron (/i). This unit is used in the infra-red. 

10“'^ cm., the micromillimetre (m/a, formerly written 

l()-ii ^ X.U. used for measuring X-rays. 

Thus 5893A=589-3m/x-0-5893^. 

The frequency of a line, v, is the reciprocal of its period, and its 
“ wave number,” v', the number of waves per cm. Thus I 

v=^ and ^ 

Calibration of a Spectroscope. In the general case the scale gives 
the position of the cross- wires only in arbitrary units, and before using 
the instrument for mapping unknown spectra it is necessary to calibrate 
it, i.e. evaluate its scale in terms of wave-lengths. 

The way to do this is to read the positions of lines of known wave- 
length. For this purpose the following lines are useful : — 


Source 



Wave-hngth 

( 'clour 

Sodium bicarbonate on a platinum 

wire 

in 

5890-0 

Orange 

bunsen .... 



5895-9 


Thallium chloride on a platinum 

wire 

in 



bunsen .... 

Lithium sulphate * on platinum 

wire 

or 

5350-7 

Green 

asbestos in bunsen 

, 


0707-8 

Red 

Potassium nitrate on platinum 

wire 

in 

7068 \ 

Red 

Violet 

• bunsen .... 

• 

■ 

7702 / 
4044 \ 


* Liithmm ohloudo i.s of Ion rbuoiumcnded but deliquesooB and makes the bunseii 

and table atieky. 
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Hydrogen vacuum tube 

a 6563 
i8 4861 

Red 

Greenish- 


blue 


y4340 

S 4102 

Violet 

Mercury vacuum tube or mercury arc 

5769-6 \ 
5790-7 / 

Yellow 


5460-7 

Green 


4358-2 

Violet 

and fainter lines at 6232, 0152, 4!)59-7, 4916-4, 4078-1, 4046-8, 3650, 

3131,3126. 



Cadmium, spark in air or arc 

6438-5 

Red 

5085-8 

Green 


4799-9 

Blue 

and fainter lines at 3611 and 4678. 
Zinc spark in air 

6863-7 
4912-0 1 

Red 


4810-5 \ 
4722-1 J 

Blue 

Helium discharge lamp 

6678 

Red 


5876 

Yellow 


5016 

Green 


4471 

Violet 

and fainter lines at 7065, 5048, 4922, 

4713, 4438, 4389. 


There is also a table of wave-lengths 

at tlie end of the book. The 

helium discharge lamp is probably the most convenient way of cali- 
brating a spectroscope. It is connected to the lighting circuit, takes 

220 volts, and has the standard bayonet fitting. It 

is similar in 


principle to the “ Osglim ” lamp, which gives the spectrum of neon ; 
the neon lines are, however, difficult to recognise on account of their 
number. 

When the telescope cross-wires have been set in succession on 
some of these lines and the scale-readings taken, the latter are plotted 
against the wave-lengths and a continuous curve drawn through the 
points. This curve is known as the calibration curve of the spectro- 
scope. In order to determine the wave-length of an unknown hne, 
it is only necessary to set the cross-wires on it and take the scale 
reading. The wave-length corresponding to the latter can at once 
be read off from the curve. 

Sometimes instead of plotting the scale reading against the wave- 
length A, it is plotted against the wave number 1/A, or even against 
1/A2, In this way a straighter calibration curve is obtained, but of 

come it takes longer to get an unknown wa ve-lengtb tom it, 

Jii most good spectroscopes the sht is symmetrica] ; when it is 
'IHiued both jaws move equally in opposite directions, and con- 
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sequently, if the croBS-wires are set on the middle of a line, the reading 
is always the same, no matter how wide the slit is. In cheap instru- 
ments the slit is unsymmetrical ; only one jaw moves and the other 
remains fixed. In this case the cross- wires must be set on the fixed 
edge of the image. 

If the slit is made very narrow the spectrum is crossed by streaks 
at right angles to the spectral lines. This is due to dirt between the 
jaws ; the dirt may be to some extent removed by opening the jaws 
and rubbing them gently with a piece of match. 

The spectral lines are always curved, being convex towards the re- 
fracting edge of the prism. This is due to the fact that the rays do 
not all pass through the prism in a principal section, i.e. a section at 
right angles to the refracting edge. The central ray of the pencil from 
the middle of the sht passes through in a principal section, but the 
central rays of the other pencils are inclined to the principal section. 
They are thus incident on the face of the prism at a different angle, and 
also the refracting angle is virtually increased for them. They thus 
suffer a greater deviation. 

Edser and Butler’s Method of Calibrating a Spectroscope. If a 

thin parallel-sided film of air is enclosed between two plates of glass and 
light is allowed to pass through it perpendicularly, interference takes 
place between the light which passes directly through and the light 
reflected internally at both sides of the film, but owing to the latf®r 
being much fainter than the former the bands are too faint to be seen. 
If, however, both surfaces of the air film are covered with a thin film of 
silver that reflects about three-quarters of the light incident on it, 
then the intensities of the interfering beams are more nearly equal and 
the bands better defined. If e is the thickness of the air film, the 
condition for a black band is 

2 e-(n-h|)A, 

where n is any integer. If such a film is placed in front of the slit of 
a apectroscope, the spectrum is crossed by black bands wherever A 
satisfies the above equation. Let us suppose that we know Ai and A2, 
the values of two of the wave-lengths at which black bands occur. 
Then 


2e=(nj-i-4)Ai 


and 2 e = {n2 + ^)A2 

These two equations give 


or 

or 


2 e 

Ai 

2 e 

A2 


— ni4 ^ 


— ^2 + i- 





= W-W2. 


Similarly 
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and finally on dividing the second of these equations by the first 

I 

A A 2 _ w — n2 

1 _ 1 Ui-n^ 

Ai A 2 

v(^i - ^^2) = (^1 “ - ^^2) 

^2 '1 

riy-yi \ 1 

A til — '^2 ^2 '^1 — ^2 

Hence, since A^ and A 2 are known and.ni-n 2 , w-w^, and n-n 2 can 
be counted, A can be calculated, and thus the whole spectrum calibrated. 

To prepare the air film Edser and Butler recommend placing a 
little soft wax round the edges of the plates and pressing them together 
while looking through at a distant light. A series of images will 
then be seen by multiple reflection. When the surfaces are parallel, 
these images contract to a single image. 

Hartmann’s Dispersion Formula. Sometimes, instead of using a 
cahbration curve for a spectroscope, it is more advantageous to 
calculate a table giving the wave-length in terms of scale readings. For 
this purpose the following empirical formula given by Hartmann is very 
suitable ; — 

A= Ao + 

s-Sq 

A is the wave-length, s the scale reading, Aq, c and Sq constants to be 
determined from the observations. The simplest way of determining 
them is to take three observed points on the curve, one near the middle 
and the other two, if possible, about a sixth from each end, and sub- 
stitute the values of A and s for these points in the equation. We thus 
obtain three equations for the three unknowns. When the constants 
have been determined the formula can be tested by means of the other 
observed points, and if it gives them satisfactorily, it can be used to 
draw up a table giving, for example, the value of A for every 5' increase 
in s. 

Hartmann has also shown that the formula 


which gives 


or 


represents the index of refraction of optical glasses in the visible 
spectrum with a very high degree of accuracy, /x is, of course, the 
index of refraction, and [Iq, c and Aq are constants. This formula like 
the other one is purely empirical. 
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Care should be taken to verify a calibration curve or table at fre- 
quent intervals by taking the reading for the sodium lines, for it often 
happens that the collimator or prism table gets a slight knock which 
alters all the readings. In this case the calibration curve can usually 
be corrected by adding a small constant quantity to, or subtracting 
one from, all the scale readings. 

The Production of Spectra. The spectrum used in the earlier part 
of last century was almost always the solar spectrum. We can, of 
course, get brighter light from the sun than from any terrestrial source, 
and at that time the electric arc and spark had not been developed. 
The disadvantage of the sun as a source, when it is there, is its motion 
in the heavens. With fixed apparatus it is always moving off the slit. 
So an instrument called a hcliostat was used. This consists of a mirror 
driven by clockwork and placed outside the window of the room, which 
directs a beam of light into the spectroscope and which by its motion 
compensates the motion of the sun and keeps the direction of the 
reflected beam constant. 

For the comparison of the dark lines in the solar spectrum with 
the bright lines of terrestrial sources spectroscopes were furnished with 
a totally reflecting prism placed in front of the slit and covering half 
of it. One of the sources was viewed directly and the light from the 
other was reflected in from the side. The two spectra were seen in the 
field above one* another and thus comparison was easy. It should me 
noted, however, that with this arrangement the same lines in the two 
spectra do not coincide exactly in position, unless the beam of light 
from each source fills the full aperture of the collimator. 

The four principal ways of producing spectra are by means of the 
bunseti flame, the electric spark, the vacuum tube, and the electric 
arc. 

Flame Spectra. The bunsen flame is the simplest method of pro- 
ducing spectra, but it is suitable only for the salts of sodium, lithium, 
thallium, potassium, barium, strontium, calcium, rubidium, and 
caesium, and except in the case of the first tliree of these elements there 
is difficulty in making the measurements. The usual method of intro- 
ducing the salt into the flame is on a platinum wire ; a small loop is 
made on the end of the wire, the latter is dipped into hydrochloric acid, 
and in order to clean it, heated in the flame as long as it gives off a yellow 
colour ; it is then dipped in the salt. The temperature of the bunsen 
flame 2-5 cms. above the top of the burner varies from 1600° C. in the 
centre to 1800° C. at the surface. Consequently the platinum wire 
should be placed in the flame near the surface and tangential to the 
latter so that tlie last few millimetres are heated to a bright red. 

If the salt will not stay on the platinum loop long enough, it can be 
placed in a platinum scoop, or a piece of charcoal or bit of asbestos can 
be impregnated with it, and held in the flame. However, even with 
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these methods the salt often burns away before the observer can get 
time to measure the lines, and special pieces of apparatus have been 
devised to give a constant supply of salt, Eder and Valenta employed 
a wheel on the rim of which was fixed a circle of platinum gauze. Part 
of this circle dips into a vessel containing a strong solution of the 
salt and another part projects into the flame. The wheel is rotated by 
clockwork or a motor and thus constantly carries salt into the flame. 
Mitscherlich employed little glass tubes closed at the upper ends, 
into the lower ends of which a wick of asbestos threads or fine platinum 
wires was fitted, and which were bent so that the wicks projected into 
the flame. The tubes were filled with the liquid under examination, 
a little hydrochloric acid or ammonium acetate being added to prevent 
the formation of crusts on the wires. Gouy’s method consists in making 
the air or gas take up the salt solution in the form of a fine spray, 
before it reaches the burner. Hcmsalech’s method consists in making 
the air go through a chamber in which an electric spark is passing 
before entering the draught hole at the bottom of the b unsen burner. 
When the spark passes, the electrodes are disintegrated and their 
material is carried ofi by the air current into the flame in the form of 
a very fine powder. 

Much brighter spectra are obtained if instead of the bunsen burner 
the oxyhydrogen flame is employed. 

Sodium is always present in lithium salts as an impurity, con- 
sequently when a lithium salt is introduced into the flame the sodium 
yellow is superimposed on the litliium red. The lithium salts volatilise 
at a lower temperature than the sodium salts ; thus the lithium red 
extends further into the colder regions of the flame, and the latter has 
an orange core but a red edge. 

According to Kirchhoii and Bunsen the spectroscope can detect 
TJoFoWo niilligram of sodium in the bunsen flame. Thus spectrum 
analysis is very much more sensitive than chemical analysis. This 
extreme sensitiveness to sodium and consequent universal prevalence 
of sodium in all flames made it more difficult for experimenters to 
discover the real cause of the yellow lines. 

The Electric Spark. If two metal rods are connected to the ends 
of the secondary of an induction coil and their points are brought near 
one another, when the coil is started, a stream of sparks passes b(?tween 
them. This is a well-known experiment, and it is used to describe the 
power of the induction coil ■, we say, for example, that it gives a six- 
inch spark. 

The induction coil consists of a bundle of straight iron wires termed 
the core, round which is wound a coil of insulated wire called the 
primary. The secondary is wound round the primary and consists of 
a very large number of turns of fine wire insulated with silk and 
shellac.. In the primary circuit there is an interrupter. This in its 
■17 
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simplest form consists of a spring to the upper end of which a piece of 
»oft iron is attached on one side ; on the other side is a platinum 
point which rests against a platinum surface. The current passes up 
the spring and through the platinum point to the surface and then 
round the primary. This magnetises the core, the core attracts the 
piece of soft iron, contact between the platinum point and surface is 
broken, and the current is interrupted. The core then demagnetises, 
the spring flies back, contact is made and the same cycle takes place 
over again. Whenever the primary current is made or broken an 
induced current flows in the secondary. The break takes place much 
more sharply than the make, consequently the induced electromotive 
force is much gre.iiter one way, and the stream of sparks passes between 
the points only in the one direction. When the sparks pass in air 
they have a violet appearance and they give principally the air spec- 
trum. If, however, one or two Leyden jars or condensers are connected 
in parallel with the spark gaj), the appearance of the spark is changed. 

Then when the primary is broken, the 
current in the secondary flows into the 
condenser, C (Fig. 226), until its potential 
is raised to such a height that the di- 
electric resistance of the spark gap, G, is 
broken down ; an oscillatory discharge of 
the condenser then takes place through 
the gap. In this case the spark gap has 
to be made much smaller and the spark gives principally the 
spectrum of the metal points between which it passes. 

The Leyden jar can be charged by a Wimshurst influence machine 
instead of an induction coil, and then when discharged across a spark 
gap gives a spectrum in the same way. 

The simplest way of obtaining the spark spectrum of a solution 
is to put it in a test tube, through the bottom of which a platinum 
wire has been sealed (Fig. 227). The platinum wire must not reach 
the surface of the liquid inside the tube ; outside the tube it is con- 
nected to the negative terminal of the secondary of the induction coil. 
The mouth of the test tube is closed with a cork through which passes 
a glass rod with a platinum wire fused down its centre ; the lower 
end of this wire is a millimetre or so above the surface of the liquid and 
the upper end is connected to the secondary of the induction coil. 
The sparks pass between the wire and the surface of the liquid. 

The disadvantage of this method is that the sparks attack the glass, 
and so Hartley has used instead two chisel-shaped wedges of graphite 
moistened with the solution. 

The Vacuum Tube. Vacuum tubes or Geissler tubes are glass 
tubes with electrodes sealed thrpugh their walls containing gases at a 
pressure of 1 or 2 mm. or thereabouts. When the electrodes are 
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Fig. 226 . 
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connected to the secondary of an induction coil the tube lights 


up. 


Figs. 228 and 229 represent vacuum tubes ; Fig. 228 is the usual 
form consisting of two wider portions connected by a capillary. Owing 
to the current being concentrated in the capillary, the tube is much 
brighter there. The electrodes are made of aluminium 
wires fused on to platinum wires ; the parts going 
through the glass are platinum, the parts from which 
the discharge takes place are aluminium. Jf the elec- 
trodes are made solely of platinum a deposit takes place 


r 


n 



Fig. 227, 



Fio. 228. 



on the glass walls of the tube. Fig. 229 represents the end-on form ; 
the collimator is pointed at it in the direetjon of the tube C, the 
capillary is thus viewed end-on and the spectrum is consequently 
much brighter. 

Unless special precautions arc taken, vacuum tube spectra contain 
impurities due to moisture, dirty glass surfaces, and hydrogen occluded 
by the electrodes ; also the gas itself is gradually decomposed or 
absorbed by the glass and electrodes. 

Formerly the gas in the capillary was thought to have a very high 
temperature, but the tejnperature is now known to be very low. On 
the assumption that all the electric energy reappeared as heat, E. War- 
burg calculated that in a certain hydrogen tube the temperature 
could at no point exceed 133° C., while R. W. Wood fqund by direct 
measurement with a bolometer that the temperature in a tube of 
special construction was of the order of 30° C. to 40° C. Wood’s tube 
was formed from the TorricelUan vacuum of a barometer, and the 
bolometer entered through the mercury column. 

The Electric Arc. If two carbon rods are c*onnected to the ter- 
minals of a battery with an e.m.f. of 80 volts or thereabouts, and if the 
ends of these rods are pushed together and then drawn apart, a bright 
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discharge passes between them. This is the electric arc. As the 
current passes, the end .of the positive carbon becomes hollowed out 
into a crater-like depression and the end of the negative terminal be- 
comes pointed. Both the carbons are consumed by the arc, the posi- 
tive one twice as fast as the negative one. Much the greater portion 
of the light comes from the positive electrode, less from the negative, 
and very little from the vapour between the electrodes. The tempera- 
ture of the positive electrode has been shown by optical methods to be 
about 4000° C. 

If an image of the arc is thrown on the slit of the spectroscope by 
a lens, by adjusting the latter the spectra of the difEerent parts can be 
examined in succession . It is found that the spectrum of the electrodes 
is continuous, while the vapour gives a mass of fine lines. If the lower 
carbon is the positive one and small quantities of different metals or 
salts are placed in the crater, they are volatilised and the vapour gives 
their spectrum. This procedure is, however, not very satisfactory, as 
the introduction of the salt makes the arc flicker and jump, and besides 
the salt is soon burned up. It is better to have a hole bored along the 
centre of the positive carbon and pack it with the salt. Such cored 
carbons were used in street lighting in the flame arc lamps and can 
be bought packed with salts of calcium. 

In the case of metals such as iron or aluminium the arc may be 
passed directly between.rods of the metal itself, but care must be t|ken 
not to have the current too strong, otherwise the positive pole melts. 
A. H. Pfund * has given the following useful instructions for using the 
iron arc : The lower electrode must be the positive one and should be 
about 12 .mm. diameter. The upper electrode should be about 6 mm. 
diameter and project about 3 mm. from a brass busliing which it carries 
to prevent it becoming too hot. It is best to limit the length of the 
arc to 6 mm. ■ The arc burns best with about 3-5 amp. on a 220 volt 
direct circuit. After it is started a bead of iron oxide forms in a cup- 
shaped depression on the positive electrode, bulging out considerably 
above the edges of its receptacle. The presence of this bead is essential 
to the steady working of the arc. 

I have found that with plenty of ballast resistance and an induction 
such as the coil of an electromagnet in the circuit, the iron arc gives 
little trouble. Before starting it the layer of iron oxide which forms on 
the negative electrode must always be scraped off. 

The arc spectrum of mercury can be produced very simply by 
boring the lower carbon and attaching its lower end by a rubber tube 
to a mercury reservoir. Then we have only to raise the reservoir 
sufficiently high to bring the mercury in the core up to the level of the 
flame. It is cleaner, however, and gives sharper lines, besides prevent- 
ing the formation of poisonous vapour, to have the arc in a closed tube. 
Arons was the first to use a closed mercury arc successfully ; Fig. 230 
* A«troph. Jr., 27, 1908, p. 296. 
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represents his arrangement. The electrodes are the mercury columns 
A and B ; besides these columns the tube contains only mercury vapour. 



The arc is struck by inclining the lamp and 
letting a drop run from A to B. At the elec- 
trodes further mercury reservoirs are attached 
outside to prevent the temperature rising too 
high. 

Fig. 231 represents the Cooper ‘Hewitt tube, 
a type of mercury arc formerly used for work- 
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shop lighting, together with a mount suitable for its use in the 
laboratory. The cathode is a pool of mercury at the end A, and the 
arc is started by rocking the tube over to the end B. The anode is 
an iron ring. The tube is of glass, 27 inches long, gives 500 candle- 
power, takes 3-5 amperes, and together with its resistance and 
induction requires 50 to 65 volts. Its disadvantage is its size. 

At present two different types of fused quartz arc are in laboratory 
use, one, a vacuum arc, similar in principle to the Cooper Hewitt tube, 
which has to be started by tilting, and another, the K.B.B. arc, which 
works at atmospheric pressure and is started automatically by means 
of a heating coil. Both may be operated off a 5 ampere plug on any 
D.C. house supply, provided a suitable resistance is employed in series. 

When working with a quartz mercury arc or with an iron arc the 
eyes must be protected by glass spectacles, because these sources give 
off ultra-violet rays which have a harmful effect on the eyes and cause 
a very painful inflammation. The harmful rays are absorbed by glass. 

In addition to the mercury arc there are also mercury vacuum 
tubes with aluminium electrodes. These contain a few drops of 
mercury and must be heated to vaporise the mercury, otherwise they 
do not light up. Vacuum tubes may have also mercury electrodes ; 
the distinction between such tubes and the mercury arc lies then solely 
in the potential difference and current employed. 

Laboratory Lamps. Recently arc lamps of a new type have been put 
on the market for use in physical and chemical laboratories. There are 
different makes, Neron, Philips, and Osira — the latter being made in 
England by the G.E.C. They give the line spectrum of sbdium, mercury, 
cadmium, zinc, or thallium, and are much brighter than vacuum tubes, 
the intrinsic brightness of the sodium lamp being thirty times as great as 
that of the, best sodium flame. Almost all the light of the sodium lamp 
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appears in the yellow D lines^ which in this case are narrow enough for use 
with an echelon grating. The lamps are run off the lighting circuit in 
scries with a resistance and appear to be finding a wide use. 

Each lamp consists of a small inner glass tube mounted in an outer glass 
tube which is evacuated to prevent loss of heat. When the current is 
started, a filament is heated and becomes thermionically active. The 
filament is switched off and a discharge takes place in the inert gas filling 
of the tube. The substance whose spectrum is required is present as' a 
deposit of metal. This is evaporated by the heat generated, and the 
spectrum of the inert gas is then suppressed. 

Work of Kirchhoff and Bunsen. In 1860 Kirchhof! and Bunsen 
explained the Fraunhofer lines and asserted that, when a substance 
was caused to emit light, the spectrum was the sum of the spectra of 
its components. Ihus gathered up and put in a definite form 

id(‘as which \cere, so to speak, in the air at that time, developed them 
by a series of researches, called attention to their importance, and, in 
a word, founded spectrum analysis. 

The statement that every atom has its own spectrum consisting of 
lines or bands characteristic of it and produced by no other atom was 
of immense importance, because, if the spectrum of an unknown sub- 
stance was examined and the positions of its lines mapped, it was 
necessary only t o compare them with the lines of the known elements, 
and we could at once obtain the composition of the unknown substsfcice. 
Moreover, the quantity of substance required for producing the spec- 
trum was very much less than what would be Required for chemical 
analysis. Also the method could be applied to the sun and stars, 
bodies to which chemical analysis could be applied by no possibility 
whatever. If a substance under investigation contained lines which 
coidd not be identified with the lines of any known element, then the 
substance contained an unknown element. Bunsen and Kirchhoff 
at once discovered the elements caesium and rubidium in this way, 
and were able afterwards to isolate them chemically, and about the 
same time Orookes discovered thallium by means of its green line. 

Balfour Stewart had shown that a body absorbed best the Ijeat rays 
that it emitted, and the idea of resonance was used by Kelvin in connec- 
tion with the sodium lines. A vibrating system absorbs the radiations 
which it emits ; thus a tuning-fork is set into vibration if it is placed 
on the vsounding-box of another fork of the same pitch, which is already 
sounding, and the strings of a piano resound to the sound waves of 
another musical instrument in its neighbourhood. The strings gain 
energy at the expense of the waves, which are consequently weakened 
in intensity. So, if white light passes through sodium vapour, those 
waves with the same periods as the sodium molecule are absorbed, 
the other waves pass through with their intensities undiminished, and 
if the light then enters the slit of a spectroscope, the spectrum is 
crossed by two dark bands in the yellow, These dark bands have 
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exactly the same positions as the bright lines emitted by sodium in 
the bunsen flame. 

Kirchhofl generalised these ideas, expressed them quantitatively in 
the statement known as his law, namely, that the ratio of the radiating 
power to the absorbing power of all bodies is the same for the same 
wave-length and the same temperature, and applied them with 
decisive success to the explanation of the Fraunhofer lines. According 
to his view, which is now universally adopted, the sun consists *)f a 
solid or liquid core at a white heat surrounded by an atmospliere at a 
somewhat lower temperature. The core gives out white light wliicli 
would show a continuous spectrum, were it not for the fact that the 
radiations corresponding to the periods of the molecules in the atmo- 
sphere are abstracted in passing through the atmosphere. When a line 
is absorbed in this way it is said to be reversed and the atmosphere 
is referred to as the reversing layer. The Fraunhofer lines are thus 
caused by absorption in the sun’s atmosphere. ]3y comparing their 
wave-lengths with the wave-lengths of the emission spectra produced 
in the laboratory, the chemical constitution of the sun’s atmosphere 
can be determined. It is found in this way that more than 36 of our 
elements exist in the sun. Indeed one element, helium, was discovered 
in the sun before it was found on the earth. Close beside the sodium 
lines Di and 1)2 in the solar spectrum there is a line D 3 of wave-length 
5875*6 A.U. which formerly could not be produced in the laboratory 
and which was ascribed by Loc.kyer and Frankland to a hypothetical 
element, called helium by them. This element was isolated by Ramsay 
from cleveite in 1895. 

All the Fraunhofer lines are not due to absorption in the solar 
atmosphere. Some, known as telluric lines, are due to absorption by 
the waiter vapour and oxygen of the earth’s atmosphere. That some 
of the hues are due to water vapour was shown by Janssen ; be had a 
large fire lit on one side of the lake of Geneva, examined its spectrum 
from the other side, and found that absorption lines were produced by 
the damp air over the lake. 

The action of the reversing layer can be illustrated in the labora- 
tory by an experiment that is somewhat difficult to carry out. An 
arc lamp, such as is used for projecting slides, is taken and the pro- 
jecting lens is adjusted to form an image of the crater on the slit of 
the spectroscope. An observer looking into the telescope will then 
see an intensely bright continuous spectrum. A bunsen burner is 
then placed to give a sodium flame in front of the slit, and, if the 
sodium vapour is made sufficiently densp, a dark line can be made to 
appear in the spectrum. If a screen is placed between the arc lamp 
and the sodium flame, only the light of the latter enters the instrument 
and the dark line appears bright. It is not any brighter than before, 
only in the latter case it is seen against a darlf background, whereas 

the former, case it is seen against a very bright background, 
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In 1862 Mitscherlich found that it was possible for a compound to 
give a spectrum ; for example, when barium chloride was introduced 
into the bunsen flame, it gave its own spectrum, not the spectrum 
of barium and the spectrum of chlorine. Little is known about the 
spectra of compounds on account of the experimental difiiculty of 
producing them ; the compounds are almost always dissociated by 
the bunsen flame or other means used to produce the spectrum, so that 
the existence of compound spectra does not really limit the power of 
spectrum analysis to reveal the elements present in an unknown salt. 

Types of Spectra. Spectra are divided into three classes, con- 
tinuous spectra, band spectra, and line spectra. Solid bodies give 
continuous spectra ; thus the spectra of a red-hot poker, the crater of 
the electric arc and the filament of an incandescent lamp contain rays 
of every possible wave-length whatever. This is usually explained 
by saying that the molecules are so closely packed, that they cannot 
vibrate in their proper periods. The oxides of the rare earths, 
didymium * oxide, for example, form an exception to the general 
behaviour of solids ; when they are heated they give a line spectrum 
superimposed on a continuous spectrum. 

Band spectra consist of bands separated by dark spaces. When 
observed with a high resolving power each band is found to consist of 
very fine lines. The lines become closer and closer on one side of|he 
band until they coincide ; this side has consequently a sharp and 
bright edge called the head of the band. With a low resolving power 
the bands are not resolved and the spectrum appears channelled or 
fluted. All spectra of compounds are band spectra. 

Line spectra consist of separate bright lines on a dark background 
or a faint continuous background. The different lines differ in inten- 
sity, and when examined with a high resolving power they do not 
always appear the same. Some are sharp, some are sharp on one 
side and nebulous or diffuse on the other, and others are diffuse on 
both sides. 

Pliicker and Hittorf found in 18G5 that the same substance can 
give two entirely different spectra. This had not been expected by 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen, but as will be seen from Chapter XVIII it is 
a commonplace now. 

Kirchhoff and Bunsen Spectroscope. This instrument is represented 
in Fig. 232. It was much used in the early days of spectroscopy. The 
collimator (to the left) is fixed, and the telescope (behind) moves through 
a small range. To the right in front* there is a second collimator which 
carries a fine photographic scale at its end instead of a slit. This scale 
is illuminated by the gas burner, and is seen through the telescope by 
reflection on the second surface of the prism immediately above the 

* It seems necessary to explain that didymium is a mixture of neodymium and 
praseodymium. 
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spectrum. Hence the position of any point in the spectrum can be 
easily read off on the scale. 
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Angstrom’s Normal Solar Spectrum. In the early days of spectrum 
analysis the positions of lines were given on arbitrary scales. Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen used an arbitrary scale. A. J. Angstrom measured the 
wave-lengths of a very large number of the Fraunhofer lines by means 
of three diffraction gratings, and in 1868 published a map of the 
visible spectrum giving the wave-lengths of about 1000 lines. The 
wave-lengths were expressed in 10-® cms. and carried to two decimal 
places, whence the name Angstrom unit. Angstrom had measured 
the spaces of his grating in terms of a standard metre in the calibration 
of which an error had been made, and consequently his values were all 
slightly too small. This error was corrected and the values recalculated 
by Thalen. Angstrom’s diffraction gratings were of course plane 
ones. They were placed normal to the direction of the collimator. 

Angstrom’s normal map standardised spectroscopy and made it 
possible to determine the wave-length of any line simply by comparison 
with the solar spectrum and interpolation.- Angstrom’s values remained 
for many years unexcelled for accuracy. 

Emission spectrum analysis is now being used as a quantitative 
means of analysis in certain industrial processes. The method 
depends on the relative brightness of the lines and requires a very 
careful technique. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) In calibrating a spectroscope a student finds that sodium bicarbonate 
gives a line at 53° 4', potassium chlorate lines at 52° 12' and 56° 8', lithium 
sulphate a line at 52° 36', thallium sulphate a line at 63° 39', and a hydrogen 
vacuum tube lines at 52° 40', 53° 11', 54° 19', 54° 40', and 55° 14'. Of course, 
some of th^se lines may bo due to impurities. Draw curves representing the scale 
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readings (a) as a function of A, (6) as a function of 1/A, and (c) as a function of 

1IX\ 

(2) Calculate the constants of the Hartmann calibration formula for the 
above spectroscope, and show by a graph how near the observed values lie to 
the calculated curve. 

(3) In a constant deviation spectroscope the collimator and telescope remain 
fixed while the prism is rotated and its position read by means of a micrometer 
screw. The screw is calibrated by means of hydrogen, helium, and mercury 
vacuum tubes, the readings for the hydrogen lines being 2537, 2187, 1955, for the 
helium lines, 2648, 2408, and for the mercury lines, 2388, 2308, and 1958. The 
wave-lengths of the principal lines of helium are 4471-5, 5875-6, and 6678-1 A.U. 
Draw the calibration curve and calculate the constants of Hartmann’s formula 
for it. Represent Hartmann’s formula by a curve and show how closely it hts 
the observed values. 

(4) Show by plotting the dispersion as defined on p. 248 as a function of 
the wave-length, that it is not constant in the case of a transmission diffraction 
grating mounted in a fixed position on the table of a spectrometer, although it 
does not vary so rapidly with the wave-length as in the cas(‘ of either Hmt or crown 
glass prisms. 

(5) A spectroscope has a slit which opens only on the one side. A student 
calibrates it with the lines of Na, la, Tl, and H, using a constant slit width and 
placing the cross-wires on the middle of the slit. He then looks for the K violet 
line, and after widening the slit and expending much time gets a readmg on the 
middle of this line also. Immediately after making this reading he realises that 
the cross-wires ought always to have been placed on the image of th(‘ fixeid edge 
of the slit. What should he do to save his observations ? 

(6) A spectroscope is being used as a monochromatic illuminator* Ifor 
this purpose the eyepiece is removed and a cardboard disc with a slit in it inseifed 
in the focal plane of the telescope object glass. The object glasses of the telescope 
and collimator have the same focal length. 8how that for a given intensity of 
illumination the light is most monochromatic when the collimator and telescojie 
slits are equally wide. 

(7) A symmetrical direct vision spectroscope is to be made of the flint and 
crown glasses for which the indices of refraction are given on p. 61. The prism 
is to be symmetrical and is t-<i consist of three parts, a flint component in the 
middle with a crown component on each sidt*. The refracting angle of the flint 
component is to be such that, if there is an air film between the components, 
tne rays can just enter the flint glass. The 1) lines are. to be iindeviated. 
Calculate the angles of the prisms and the difference in deviation of the two ends 
of the visible spectrum. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE ULTRA-VIOLET AND THE INFRA-RED 

When silver chloride is exposed to light it darkens in colour, first 
assinning a violet tint and then becoming dark brown or black. The 
exact chemical nature of the change ocicurring is not known, but it 
has been attributed to partial reduction to metallic silver. In 1801 
J. W. Ritter found that this property of light did not stop at the violet 
end of the spectrum but was greatest beyond the end of the visible 
spectrum. He thus discovered the ultra-violet spectrum. 

Ten years later by projecting Newton’s rings in ultra-violet light 
on silver chloride, Thomas Young showed that the ultra-violet rays 
were subjec.t to the laws of interference. The diameter of the rings 
was smaller than the diameter of the rings produced by visible light, 
and thus their wave-length was smaller. Herschel introduced the 
name actinic rays for the rays that produced chemical change. 

At first the actinic rays were regarded as something radiated from 
the sun additional to ordinary light and distinct from it. Only 
gradually the conviction grew that it was the same radiation that 
produced both the sensation of light and the chemical action on silver 
cliloride. 

If an acidulated solution of quinine sulphfite is placed in a dark 
room and a beam of white light is allowed to fall on it, blue light is 
emitted from the surface of the solution at the point where the beam 
is incident, also blue light is emitted from the path of the beam inside 
the solution. The blue light is brightest at the surface decreasing 
with the thickness of solution through which the beam has passed. 
If, however, after passing through such a solution the beam falls upon 
a second solution, it no longer possesses the property of exciting blue 
hght. At first this phenomenon was not properly understood and the 
blue light was thought to be reflected incident light, but in 1852 there 
appeared a description of an investigation by Stokes which cleared up 
the whole matter. 

The effect is shown by a great number of other substances besides 
sulphate of quinine, for example, by an alcoholic solution of chloro- 
phyll, paraffin oil, an aqueous solution of fluorescein, uranium glass and 
fluorspar, and on account of its being shown by fluorspar Stokes intro- 

MeHsra. Chance have now put a glass on the market which absorbs the visible 
spectrum and transmits the ultra-violet. It is hence very useful for experiments on 
fluorescence. 

’ - 267 
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duced the name fluorescence for it. Uranium glass is coloured 
with oxide of uranium, and flower vases can be bought made of it. 
They arc yellow by transmitted light and fluoresce green, but the glass 
made for experimental purposes by Schott & Co., Jena, gives a much 
brighter fluorescence. \\Jien a spectrum is projected on a fluorescent 
screen or on the surface of a fluorescent solution, for example, sulphate 
of quinine, the blue fluorescent light is emitted by the parts of the 
surface on which the blue, violet, and ultra-violet portions of the spec- 
trum fall. Thus a fluorescent substance has the property of making 
an ultra-violet spectrum visible ; Stokes investigated the ultra-violet 
solar spectrum in this way and mapped the positions of the principal 
Fraunhofer lines in it. 

, Sulphate of quinine and fluorspar fluoresce with a blue light, 
chlorophyll with a red light, and uranium glass and fluorescein with a 
green light. Thus the emitted light is characteristic of the substance 
and not of the exciting light ; the energy of the exciting light is first 
absorbed by the molecules and then emitted by them as light of another 
wave-length. Stokes believed that the wave-length of the exciting 
light must be always less than the wave-lengtli of the fluorescent 
light, and this fact was known for long as Stokes’s law. Modern 
investigation has shown that it is certainly not always true ; Nichols 
and Merritt have proved, for example, that fluorescence can be produced 
in the case of fluorescein when the wave-length of the exciting ligllt is 
greater than that of the centre of the fluorescent band. 

Use is made of fluorescence in a well-known experiment used for 
demonstrating the laws of the reflection and refraction of light to large 
audiences. A trough with parallel sides of glass is filled with water 
and a grain or two of fluorescein added. A beam of parallel Ught from 
an arc lamp is incident On the surface of the water at B (Fig. 233) where 
it gives rise to a reflected beam BC and a refracted beam BD. At the 
bottom of the trough at D there is placed a piece of mirror glass which 
produces the reflected beam DE and consequently the refracted beam 
EF. If the air were perfectly pure, the paths of the beams AB, BC, and 
EF would not be visible to an observer at the side ; hence dust, for 



example chalk from the blackboard duster, is 
scattered in the air, the chalk particles are 
illuminated by the beams and- render the 
paths visible. The extremely dilute solution 
of fluorescein in the trough lets through visible 
light with its intensity undiminished but 
absorbs ultra-violet light. The energy of this 
ultra-violet light is re-emitted as green 


Fig. 23:i. fluorescent light and consequently the path of 

the beam in the solution appears a bright 
green. Every molecule of fluorescein in the path is a source of green 
light. Care must be taken to get the strength of the solution right, 
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for if there is too much fluorescein in it, the ultra-violet light will be 
all absorbed before the beam reaches D and only part of the beam BD 
and none of the beam DE will be visible. 

Of course dust particles in the water are illuminated by the bea m 
and render its path visible, but they only scatter the incident light 
and do not shine with a light of their own. 

The reason why, when light goes through two solutions of sulphate 
of quinine in succession, only the first solution exhibits fluorescence 
is because all the ultra-violet light of the beam is absorbed in the first 
solution and there is none left for the second. 

Stokes used fluorescence as a means of testing the transpanmey 
of different substances to ultra-violet light and also for estimating the 
amount of ultra-violet light emitted by different sources. He found 
that glass absorbed the ultra-violet light from an alcohol flame, while 
quartz did not, and that the elecitric spark was very strong in ultra- 
violet light. 

He had a spectroscope built with quartz lenses and prism, and 
received the spectra on a uranium glass screen or- uranium phosphate 
screen, and in 1862 published a description of some results obtained 
with this apparatus. He found that the spectra of the electric; arc 
and spark extended much further than the solar spectrum. In the 
same year W. A. Miller photographed spark spectra ^ith a quartz 
apparatus, and found that quartz, fluorspar, and water were all very 
transparent in the ultra-violet. He also discovered the fact, that for 
a certain region in the ultra-violet thin films of silver are transparent. 
From 1874 to 1880 Cornu extended Angstrom’s normal solar map to 
the ultra-violet by means of photography with a plane reflection 
grating. He found that the solar spectrum stopped short at about 
3000 A.U. ; the earth’s atmosphere absorbed the radiations beyond this 
limit. The fiinit of transmission varied slightly with the season of the 
year and the height above sea-level. 

§ Very many substances fluoresce slightly, but the fluorescence cannot be 
seen on account of scattered incident light of greater intensity being super- 
imposed on it. To detect it in such cases Stokes used a very ingenious 
arrangement consisting of a box with two coloured windows, one of which 
transmitted only the violet and blue while the other traijsmitted the yellow 
and red. The substance under investigation was placed inside the box and 
an intense beam of light allowed to fall on it through the blue window. 
The blue light scattered or reflected by the object was not transmitted 
through the yellow window, as the two taken together were quite opaque ; 
consequently the object was not visible through the yellow window unless 
it gave rise to a yellow or red fluorescence. A very faint fluorescence could 
be detected in this way. 

Fluorescent light is polarised by refraction on leaving the fluorescing 
body. 

In 1928 fluorescence was applied to the analysis of paints, oils, rubber, 
and to the detection of mildew in grain and all sorts of adulterations and 
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impurities with such success that it came into wide use for this purpose 
in a very short time, and the development is still proceedinjij. The 
apparatus employed is a fluorescence cabinet. This consists of a mercury 
arc lamp of the type employed for radiotherapy, which is enclosed in a box. 
The box screens it from the eyes, but allows its rays to fall downwards 
on the table. The substances to be examined are held below it, and 
differences in their composition at once reveal themselves by differences in 
their fluorescence. It is a very striking experiment to see, for example, 
a 1 per cent, impurity in an oil, which docs not affect its colour or density, 
at once show up in the fluorescence. 

§ We have then two means of investigating the ultra-violet spectrum, 
namely, fluorescence and photography. The best way of employing 
fluorescence is by means of Soret’s fluorescent eyepiece. This consists 
of a thin plate of uranium glass or other transparent fluorescent sub- 
stance fixed in the telescope in the position usually occupied by the 
cross- wires. If an ultra-violet line is focussed on the surface of the 
plate, it produces a fluorescent image, and this image is viewed through 
the plate with the ordinary eyepiece of the telescope, which is inclined 
obliquely to the axis of the telescope, because the image is then seen 
better. The fluorescent plate is, of course, normal to the axis of the 
telescope. 

A fluorescent eyepiece can be used only with bright spectra and 
consequently the use of photography is now universal. In Rilj^r’s 
experiments referred to on p. 267 the silver chloride was exposed to 
the rays until it actually became black. In 1 839 Niepce and Daguerre 
made known their process, which was a very great advance on what 
had previously been accomplished. A surface of silver iodide on silver 
was exposed to the action of light and removed before it presented any 
visible change ; it was then placed over the vapour of slightly heated 
mercury, and mercury deposited on the parts where the light had acted, 
more being (lej)osited where the light had been intense and le.ss where 
it had been weak. Thus if an image had been focussed on the surface, 
it was represented in every gradation of light and shade. The image 
had been latent in the surface although not visible until brought out 
by the mercury. 

The modern dry plate consists of an emulsion of silver bromide in 
gelatine, which has been poured while warm on to a large glass plate 
and allowed to set. The glass plate is then cut into smaller sizes. 
The light produces no visible action on the plate until the developer is 
poured over it. Then the particles of silver bromide on which the 
light was incident are reduced to black metallic silver. After develop- 
ment the plate is “ fixed ’’ by immersion in a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, which dissolves away all the sensitive particles on which 
the light has not acted. It is then washed and dried. As the bright 
parts of the image, those on which most light falls, come out black on 
the plate and the dark parts come out light, the picture is said to be a 



SODIUM 



The Oxygen Band at A in the Solar Spectrum. Due to absorption by the Earth's Atmosphere. Taken by Frank McClcan. 
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negative. By placing it in contact with sensitive paper and allowing 
light to act through the negative on the paper, an image called a 
positive is produced on the paper. In this image the light and shade 
are correctly rendered ; it is the picture wanted, the negative being 
only an intermediate step. 

In photographing spectra we always stop at the negative, because it 
is a matter of indifference as to whether the lines come out white on 
a black background or black on a white background. Also it is an 
advantage to have the picture on glass, because it is often necessary 
to measure the distance between the lines and glass does not stretch the 
way paper does. The same reason applies against making the negative 
on films. In films the gelatine containing the silver bromide is spread 
on a roll of celluloid instead of glass. 

The slower plates produce a finer grained image than the more 
rapid ones. The ordinary dry plate is sensitive to light from 5000 
A.U. to 2200 A.U. with a maximum of sensitiveness in the violet. 
Very strong lines may come out below 2200 A.U., but the gelatin of 
the plate begins to absorb at 2500 A.U. and at 2200 A.U. the light 
does not penetrate more than -02 mm. into the gelatin film, i.c. to a 
greater distance than about one-tenth of its thickness. 

Vogel found in 1873 that if tlie plate is bathed in* a solution of one 
of certain dyes it becomes sensitive to some of the rays absorbed by 
this dye. ITse has been made of tliis discovery to make plates sensitive 
to the green, yellow, and red. The ordinary commercial ortho- 
chromatic or isochroma tic plates, which are made by putting some 
cosin or erythrosin into the emulsion, are sensitive as far as the 
yellow. The panchromatic plates, of which there are now various 
brands on the market, are prepared by bathing the finished plate in a 
solution of certain isocyanines. They are sensitive as far as 7200 A. U. 
The Eastman red sensitive plate sensitized with kryptocyanine goes 
as far as 7900 A.U., and there arc Eastman infra-red sensitive plates 
which go beyond 10,000 A.U. 

The development of ordinary plates is (tarried on in a dark room 
illuminated solely by a red lamp. In the case of orthochroma tic plates 
care must be taken with regard to the spectral purity of the red light. 
In the case of the panchromatic plate the red light affects the plate 
and consequently cannot be used. The plate must be developed in 
absolute darkness, or, if this is not possible, a faint green light may be 
used. Green is chosen because the eye is most sensitive to green and 
the plate is nearly equally sensitive to all colours, hence by using green 
we obtain a better illumination for the same damage to the*, plate. 

Theory of Photographic Action. The light sensitive emulsion in a 
photographic plate consists of silver bromide particles embedded in a layer 
of gelatin. The size of the particles depends on the speed of the emulsion ; 
in the fastest emulsions they may measure as much as one -hundredth 
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of a millimetre across. Fig. 234 * shows the particles in the case of a fast 
emulsion, from which it maybe seen that they are of definite crystalline form. 

If the plate is exposed to light and fully developed, it is found that after 

development some of the 
particles are completely 
reduced to metallic silver, 
as shown in Fig. 235, 
while others are quite un- 
affected. A big “ density ” 
means a large percentage 
of grains changed. If 
development is stopped 
before it is fully completed, 
the particles affected are 
only partially reduced to 
silver. At some time dur- 
ing its exposure each par 
tide which is developable 
undergoes a sudden change 
in its character. 

The ([uestion arises as 
to why some particles are 
taken and others left. We 
are here up against the 
fundamental jiroblcm of ionisation. Svedberg showed that the selection 
depends neither on the size of the jiarticles nor on some being |prcened 
from the action of the light, and S. L. Silberstem suggested that instead 
of a continuous wave-front the incident light consisted of “ darts or 
bundles of energy, and 
that a grain became de- 
velopable if it was hit by 
one or more of these darts. 

Similar views as to the 
nature of light have, of 
course, been put forward 
from other quarters ever 
since the appearance of 
Planck’s quantum theory, 
but have not found accept- 
ance owing to their in- 
ability to explain the 
phenomena of interference. 

But further research 
showed that in photo- 
graphy the “ dart ” theory 
is untenable. 

By stopping develop- 
ment immediately after it 
is started there can be obtained on the grains minute particles of silver. 

* Figs. 234 and 235 are from an article by F. C. Toy in “ Science Progress ” (John 
Murray), 18, p. 234. 



Fia. 235. Fast emulsion. Exposed and developed 
fully. Magnification, 2000. 



Fig. 234. — Fast emulsion. Unexposed. 
Magnification, 2000. 
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These are scattered over the surface and along sharp edges. From these 
points as centres development spreads out. Sodium arsenitc has an effect 
on the photographic plate similar to that of light, i.e. when the plate is 
developed after treatment by sodium arsenite, silver is deposited round 
certain centres. W. Clark showed that these centres have the same 
topographical distribution as the centres on which light acts. It is con- 
sequently natural to assume that they are the same points. Now sodium 
arsenite does not act on pure silver bromide. We therefore conclude that 
there is a substance in the grain which is not silver bromide, and it is 
this impurity on which both the light and sodium arsenite act. There 
is thus an analogy with phosphorescence and fluorescence where the 
effect often depends on minute traces of impurity. Clark showed that 
the centres could be dissolved out of the plate with chromic acid, after 
they had become developable. 

^ It had been known previously that the crystals were not pure silver 
haloid but very complicated and heterogeneous syst ems, and that the gela- 
tin played a very important part in the sensitivity of the emulsion to light. 
Finally S. E. Sheppard, working in the Kodak laboratories at Rochester, 
showed beyond doubt that the sensitiveness was due to cert-ain sulphur- 
containing organic bodies present in the gelatin, and that the “ centres ” 
are invisibly small specks of silver sulphide. 

The centres in an emulsion have not the same sensitiveness. In order to 
become developable some may require 200 times as much light as others. 

§ As was discovered by Stokes, glass absorbs the far ultra-violet 
light. The limiting radiation transmitted varies with the kind of glass 
and the distance traversed by the light in it ; some flint glass prisms 
absorb almost to the end of the visible spectrum. Crown glass lets 
through more ; a plate 2 mm. thick will transmit perhaps to 3200 A.U., 
and a plate of Vitaglass 2 mm. thick, according to my measurements, 
transmits easily to 2600 A.U. With a quartz prism and lenses the 
last line transmitted is the strong aluminium one at 1852 A.U. 
This line is best detected with a fluorescent ocular since, as is men- 
tioned above, ordinary gelatin plates do not go beyond 2200 A.U. 
Fluorite has been found by Schumann to transmit to 1000 A.U., 
while Iceland spar passes light up to 2150 A.U. 

Fluorite of optical quality is extremely rare, and the high bire- 
fringence of Iceland spar and the brittleness of its surfaces make it 
imsuitable, so that quartz is the material almost universally used for 
work in the ultra-violet. If a prism is made of a doubly refracting 
material such as quartz or Iceland spar, each incident ray is resolved 
into two when it enters the prism, the ordinary ray and the extra- 
ordinary ray, consequently in general there are two spectra produced, 
the ordinary and extraordinary spectra. If, however, the prism is an 
isosceles one and the optic axis is parallel to its base, the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays coincide for the wave-length that passes through 
the prism at minimum deviation and at this wave-length the ordinary 
and extraordinary spectra coincide accurately with one another. If 

18 
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the rays make a small angle with the optic axis in going through the 
prism, then the images they form do not quite superimpose. The 
double refraction of quartz is so small that if the middle of the spectrum 
is set at minimum deviation, the whole spectrum from 70(X) A,U. to 
2200 A.U. can be obtained sharp on one plate ; the want of coincidence 
at the ends of the two spectra is not sufficient to cause appreciable 
error. It is, however, otherwise for a substance with a high double 
refraction like Iceland spar. 

When a beam of light traverses a quartz prism in the direction of 
the optic axis, it decomposes into a right-handed and a left-handed 
circularly polarised beam, and these have sUghtly different velociticis. 
It is this difference of velocity which causes quartz to rotate the plane 
of polarisation of a plane polarised beam traversing it in the direction 
of its axis. Now difference of velocity means difTerence of refractive 
index. Thus if an isosceles prism is made solely of right-handed 
quartz with the axis parallel to the base, it is impossible to set it at\ 
minimum deviation for any wave-length for the two circularly polarised 
components simultaneously. This error due to th(‘ optical rotation of 
the quartz is quite distinct from and exists in addition to the* error due 
to the double refraction which was discussed in the last paragraph. 
As shown by the calculation on p. 233 it is a small error, and it can 
be eliminated by using a prism of a special type known as the (V^rnu 
prism. This latter consists of t’vro 30 "" prisms, one of right-handed ■ 
quartz and the other of left-handed quartz, cut with the Jptic axes 
perpendicular to the faces in contact, and placed together so as to form 
a 60° prism. The difference of deviation between the two beams pro- 
duced on entering the first prism is removed on emerging from the 
second prism. 

In a quartz spectrograph, as an instrument used for photographing 
the spectrum is called, the lenses are generally single quartz lenses. 
They could be made achromatic by combining them with fluorite 
lenses, but it is not worth the cost. Novr the index of refraction 
of quartz varies from 1-614 at 2313 A.U. to 1-530 at 7685 A.U., and 
consequently the focal length of an uncorrected quartz lens varies 13 per 
cent, over the same range. In a quartz spectrograph the collimator is 
adjusted so as to make the rays in the middle of the spectrum go 
through the prism parallel. The extreme ultra-violet rays are then 
convergent and the red rays divergent. Hence th e-distances of the foci 
of the extreme ultra-violet and the red from the object glass of the 
telescope differ by much more than 13 per cent., and to get the whole 
spectrum sharp at once the surface of the photographic plate must be 
inclined at an angle of about 20° to the axis of the telescope. The colli- 
mator and telescope lenses are cut with their axes parallel to the 
optic axis of the quartz, one out of right-handed quartz and the other 
out of left-handed quartz. 

Most spectrographs are made by A. Hilger, Ltd., London, and 
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Fig. 236 shows one of their types which has the large aperture ratio 
of f/5-7. The collimator is to the left, there are two glass prisms and 
the telescope is replaced by a wooden camera. The prism cover is 
not shown. The slide is very clearly shown ; it can be racked up 
vertically by a screw at the side so that several spectra may be taken 
above one another on the same 
plate. It is interesting to note, 
as illustrating the increasing use 
of science in industry, that 
although the quartz spectrograph 
was not used in industry until 
1911, by 1936 Messrs. Hilger had 
sold 1200 of them to industrial 
users. 

It is, of course, possible to fit 
a small camera on to a telescope 
in place of the eyepiece and by 
this means take photographs of 
small regions of the spectrum at 
a time. In this case, since the 
regions are small, the photo- 
graphic plate may be set at right 
angles to the axis of the tele- 
scope. 

A Simple Means of Photo- 
graphing Spectra. Any student 
possessing an ordinary snapshot 
or stand camera can with a little 
patience and ingenuity take quite 
good photographs of spectra with 
it. All that is required in addition 
to the camera is a Thorp grating 
replica with about ]4,(X)0 lines 
to the inch costing 30 shillings. 

The grating is mounted immedi- 
ately in front of the camera lens. 

No collimator is necessary. The 
source of light, an electric spark 
for example, is placed at a dis- 
tance of, say, 10 feet, and all the n- 4. 

rays from it are parallel enough without the intervention of a collimator 
lens. Or instead of a spark the capillary of a vacumi tube may be taken, 
the thicker portions of the tube being screened ofl. The capillary acts 
then as a slit. The chief disadvantage of an apparatus like this is the 
shortness of the spectra. If in the formula am 9 we substitute 
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in succession 7 10-^^ and 3*3 lO-^ cms. for A, which would correspond 
to the hmits reached with the usual panchromatic plate through a 
glass lens, we obtain 22° 48' and 10° 31' for 0 . The focal length of a 
quarter plate camera lens is about 5 inches ; hence the length of the 
first order spectrum in the case of a quarter plate camera would be 


10 X 5 

roughly —7^, or about J of an inch. 
0 1 


Of course, a prism is less suitable 


than a grating owing to the dispersion of its spectrum being less than 
the dispersion of the ordinary grating spectrum. With the arrange- 
ment described here the exposures are seldom more than 30 seconds. ; 


Absorption Spectra. If light from a Pearl electric lamp is 
focussed on the slit of a spectroscope and a plate of blue cobalt glass^ 
placed in the path of the rays, the continuous spectrum of the lamp 
is seen to be crossed by three dark bands, a broad one with its centre 
at about 5300 A.U. and two sharper ones with their centres about 
5900 A.U. and 0500 A.U. These bands arc said to form the absorp- 
tion spectrum of cobalt glass. Their position in the spectrum depends 
on the composition of the glass, and their width on the percentage of 
cobalt oxide present and the thickness of the plate. Generally speak- 
ing, the regions between the bands are not very transparent, though 
the red side of the band in the red is. The absorption spectrum of a 
solution can be obtained in the same way by putting it in a test tube 
and holding it in front of the slit. When examined in this waf a dilute 
aqueous solution of cobalt chloride shows a broad band in the green, 
and a dilute aqueous solution of potassium permanganate shows five 
dark bands in the green. The absorption bands of solutions and solids 
are, as a rule, very broad and ill-defined, occupying large regions of the 
spectrum. Aqueous solutions of salts of didymium and erbium and 
the other rare earths, however, show comparatively sharp bands, as do 
also their crystals ; the latter at the temperature of liquid air show 
absorption lines comparable with the emission lines of gases in sharp- 
ness. Glass coloured with didymium oxide has a very interesting 
absorption spectrum consisting of sharp bands in the yellow and green 
with transparent regions between. Gases and vapours show absorp- 
tion line and band spectra comparable with their emission spectra in 
fineness. 

In mapping the absorption spectra of solutions 'it is usual to put 
them in cells with parallel sides such as are shown in Fig. 237. The 
best background for use in the visible spectrum is the incandescent 
mantle. Its image should be thrown on the slit with a lens, but 
slightly out of focus, so as not to show the detail of the mantle in the 
spectrum. If a metal filament lamp is used as source, and it is not 
of the Pearl or Opal type, it must be focussed on a ground glass 
plate, which is placed in front of the slit with just sufficient space 
between it and the slit for the cell with the solution. Without the 
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ground glass in this case the continuous background will not appear 
the same brightness the Avhole way up. 

There is difficulty in mapping the position of an ill-defined broad 
absorption band. One way of 
proceeding consists in moving 
the cross-wires into the band 
from one side until they can 
no longer be seen against the 
dark background and reading 
the position, then repeating 
the operation from the other 
side, and finally taking the 
mean of the two readings. It 
is found, however, when the 
breadth of the band is less, 
either owing to the solution being weaker or to the length of the 
path in it being shorter, that the readings taken in this way do not 
always give the same result. They do so only when the absorption 
increases at the same rate on both sides of the band. 

Hence much use has been made of a method introduced and used by 

Hartley, which depends on photogra 
and is valid for the whole range of the 
spectrum to which photography is ap- 
plicable. This method is best explained 
by the consideration of a special case, 
and for this purpose one of Hartley's 
diagraijis is reproduced on Fig. 238. The 
curve represents .the absorption of nitric 
acid. A standard solution was prepared 
by dissolving a certain quantity of the 
acid in water, and photographs were 
taken of a spectrum through layers of 
this solution 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 mm. thick. 
The photographs were next examined 
and observations made of the positions 
of the edges of the regions which trans- 
mitted no light. These positions were 
then entered up in the diagram. They 
are represented by the abscissae and are 
measured in oscilation frequencies — 
Hartley used oscillation frequencies in- 
Fio. 238. stead of wave-lengths — an oscillation 

frequency being the number of wave- 
lengths in the millimetre. Thus the numbers at the ends of the 
scale, 2850 and 4200, correspond respectively to wave-lengths of 
3-51 lO-f* cms. and 2-38 10-^ cms., and the region represented 
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lies wholly in the ultra-violet. The ordinates represent thickness 
of solution and the hollow in the curve represents an absorption 
band. Thus, when the solution was 5 mm. thick, there was an 
absorption band extending from 3087 to 3830 with a very narrow 
transparent interval at the latter point. When the solution was 4 mm. 
thick the band extended from 3087 to 3674 and the transparent region 
from the second point to 3896. When the solutiofi was 3 mm. thick 
the band extended from 3087 to 3647 and the transparent region 
to 3919. When the solution was less than 1 mm. thick the band 
ceased to be visible. To find the edges of the absorption band and 
transparent region for any thickness it is only necessary to erect an 
ordinate equal to it, and draw a horizontal line through its upper end.\ 
Its intersections with the curve are the required points. Thus t\ie\ 
curve gives a satisfactory representation of the absorption. 

When the absorption of solutions of thallium nitrate and silver 
nitrate of equivalent strength to the nitric acid is represented in the 
same way, it is seen that they have absorption bands at the same place 
in the spectrum but very much blunter. A solution of potassium 
nitrate of the same strength gives exactly the same curve as nitric acid. 
Hence the absorption band must be due to the NO^ radical, but its 
intensity is influenced by the atomic weight of the base to which the 
latter is attached. 

The spectrum of the Pearl electric lamp does not go farpnto the 
ultra-violet, consequently as a background for absorption spectra 
in the ultra-violet it is necessary to use another source. Hartley 
employed the electric spark between electrodes made of an alloy con- 
taining lead, tin, cadmium, and bismuth. The spectrum of this alloy 
contains a large number, of sharp lines with a faint continuous back- 
ground. The wave-length or oscillation frequency can be determined 

by recognising the lines. E. C. C. 
Baly, in applying the same method, 
has used the iron arc as back- 
ground. It has more lines and is 
much brighter, but owing to the 
complexity of its spectrum it is 
less easy to determine the wave- 
length in it. Fig. 239 represents 
an arrangement used by E. C. C. 
Baly, known as the Baly tube, for 
varying the thickness of liquid 
Fig. 239 . examined. The one tube slides 

inside the other, and a broad 
rubber band is slipped over the junction at D in order to keep it 
water-tight. At present such tubes are made entirely of fused silica 
and ground to a sliding fit, thus eliminating the rubber joint and 
making them suitable for all solvents. 
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Hartley’s method has been applied in much detail to the absorption 
spectra of organic compounds. It is fmmd that these spectra are 
additive but with a strong constitutive influence. They have been of 
the greatest service in many cases in elucidating chemical constitution. 
But, in spite of all the work done, it has hitherto been impossible to 
form a clear physical picture of the connection between absorption 
bands and chemical constitution. 

Wedge Spectrograph. Another method of examining absorption 
spectra is to put the solution in a cell shaped like a wedge with the 
edge pointing downwards. Then the thickness of solution passed 
through by the light increases from the bottom to the top of the slit, 



Ordinary Plal» 



Orthochromatic Plate 



Panchromahc Plate 

Fia. 240. — ^Wedge Spectra, 


consequently the absorption bands are broad and heavy at the top and 
narrow and light at the foot, and the strength of the absorption can be 
measured by the depth to which the band descends. 

If when we are examining a continuous spectrum, a wedge of 
neutral tinted glass is placed in front of the slit, the strength of the 
light varies as we go up the slit. Consequently if the spectrum is 
photographed, we obtain results similar to Fig. 240. The light is 
weakest at the top of the diagrams, and it is only in the middle regions 
that the plate is able to record the light there. The numbers give 
wave-lengths, and are obtained by fixing a transparent wave-length 
scale in the plate holder in front of the plate : the light thus prints the 
numbers on the plate. The figures, which are taken from the Ilford 
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Manual on Panchromatism, show the ranges of an ordinary, an ortho- 
chromatic, and a panchromatic plate respectively ; the orthochroma tic 
plate has obviously a minimum of sensitiveness in the blue-green. 
This method of testing the colour sensitiveness of plates was developed 
by C. E. K. Mees. 

The lAfra-Red. In 1800 Sir William Herschel moved a sensitive 
thermometer along a spectrum and found that the temperature reached 
a maximum at a point some distance beyond the red end. He thus 
proved the existence of heat rays, which did not excite the sensation if 
light. In 1830 Melloni made his first thermopile. If two wires of 
dissimilar metals, say copper and iron, are joined at both ends and k 
galvanometer is placed somewhere in the circuit, say in the middle of 
the copper wire, and if the one junction is kept at a constant tempera 
ture, for example, the temperature of melting ice, and the temperature 
of the other junction is greater than -this, a current flows round the 
circuit. The direction of the current in the iron is from the hot to the 
cold junction, and the magnitude of the current is proportional to 
the difference of temperature between the two junctions, provided that 
the latter is not too large. If instead of one iron wire and one copper 
wire we take ten pieces of iron wire and ten pieces of copper wire, join 
them up alternately in a circuit and arrange them so that every second 
junction is in the melting ice and that the other junctions arefraised to 
the former higher temperature, the electromotive force in the circuit is 
multiplied ten times. The different wires are, of course, insulated so 
that there is no short circuit anywhere and the current has to run 
round the whole circuit. Such an arrangement is called a thermopile. 
If every second junction is exposed to the heat rays and the other 
junctions sheltered from the heat rays and left to take up the tempera- 
ture of the air of the room, the current in the circuit is a measure of the 
intensity of the heat rays. The magnitude of th^ electromotive force 
varies with the metals used for the wires ; Melloni employed antimony 
and bismuth, because they give a larger effect than copper and iron. 

The thermopile is much more sensitive than the thermometer, and 
Melloni employed it in a number of investigations. He found what 
percentage of the incident dark heat rays was transmitted by various 
solids. Of all substances investigated rock salt was most transparent 
to the heat rays. The percentage transmitted by other substances 
varied with the temperature of the source, but in the case of rock salt 
it was always the same. Melloni came to the conclusion that the dark 
heat rays and the light rays were of exactly the same nature, that light 
rays were merely a kind of heat ray that had the property of exciting 
the retina. This view is, of course, the correct one, but it was some 
time before it was universally accepted. Many experimenters believed 
that the light rays were of quite another nature from the heat rays and 
existed in addition to them. 
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Heat rays, then, can be reflected, refracted, and polarised in exactly 
the same way as light rays. Their reflection can be shown very easily 
to a large audience by means of concave metal mirrors. All metal 
mirrors reflect heat rays well even when they appear dull to the eye. 
If two concave spherical or preferably parabolic metal mirrors are 
placed some distance apart and facing one another and a copper sphere 
is heated in a bunsen flame to a dark heat and placed in the focus of 
the one mirror, there is a rapid rise of temperature at the focus of the 
other mirror. This can be measured with an ordinary thermometer. 
It will be noticed that if the thermometer is moved Out of the focus 
there is no effect. The percentage of energy transmitted by a glass 
plate can be found by merely placing it between the two concave 
mirrors and noting the change in the reading ; also the law of reflection 
can be verified by reflecting the rays at a metal mirror as shown by 
Fig. 241. 

Of course an ordinary thermometer would not make the effect visible 




to a large audience, and so in that case a thermopile and galvanometer 
or a differential air thermometer must be used. This thermometer 
consists of two glass bulbs connected by a thin U-tubc, in which there is 
a coloured liquid. Alongside one vertical branch of the tube there is a 
paper scale. If the glass bulbs were clear some of the heat rays would 
pass through ; the bulbs are therefore blackened in order to absorb 
these rays and make all their heat go to raising the temperature of the 
air in the bulb. The instrument is placed with one bulb in the focus 
of the mirror and the other out of the way of the rays to the side. 
When the rays fall on the bulb, the air in it expands, the air in the 
other bulb contracts, and the end of the column of the coloured liquid 
moves up or down the scale. 

In connection with experiments on heat rays perhaps it will not 
be superfluous to add a word of caution, about error from extraneous 
heat sources. The observer must be careful of the effect of the heat of 
his own body, also there must be no glow lamps or rheostats near the 
thermopile. 

The IJford gelatin infra-red filter, which absorbs the visible spectrum and passes 
the infra-red, is very useful for work on heat rays. 
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The thermopiles as a means of detectinf? heat rays was greatly im- 
proved by Rubens. In his instrument the wires are of iron and con- 
stantan and have diameters of from 0*1 mm. to 0*15 mm. Cbnstantan 
is an alloy consisting of 60 per cent, copper and 40 per cent, nickel. 
There are 20 junctions for receiving the rays ; these are soldered with 
beads of silver which are flattened into discs of about 1 mm. diameter 
so as to present a large surface to the rays. These 20 junctions are 
arranged along a straight line on a length of 2 cms., so that, when they 
are moved along a spectrum in a direction at right angles to this line, 
the radiation falling on them is approximately monochromatic. The 
chief improvement introduced by Rubens was in making the wires so 
fine ; he thus diminished the heat capacity and enabled a steady deflec- 
tion to be reached in a much shorter time. 

In the visible spectrum tlie thermopile is not nearly so sensitive as 
the eye. In the case of the spectrum of a bunsen sodium flame, for 
example, the energy in the D lines is quite insufficient to produce a 
measurable deflection. Consequently the galvanometer used must be 
as sensitive as possible. A very sensitive galvanometer with a good 
thermopile will in the most favourable circumstances detect radiant 
heat, when the rise of temperature is of the order ()*()0()0()V’ C. 

§ In addition to the thermopile there are other instruments used 
for measuruig the energy carried by a radiation. 'I'hese are the pjioto- 
electric cell, the selenium cell, the bolometer, the radiomicrometer, 
and the radiometer. The first two are selective in their action and 
will be considered in Chapter XVI 1. The bolometer depends on 
the principle, that if the temperature of a wire is raised, its resistance 
increases, Tlie radiation is allowed to fall on a thin wire, the surface 
of which is blackened so as to make the reflection loss as small as 
possible. The wire forms one of the arms of a Wheatstone bridge, 
and the alteration of its resistance measures the intensity of the 
radiation. The bolometer was invented and its sensitiveness was 
brought to a very high pitch by Langley. It has been used more 
extensively than the thermopile, but. it is not so easy to use as the 
latter. 

The radiomicrometer, which was introduced by C. V. Boys, is a 
combination of galvanometer and thermopile. It uses the principle of 
the moving coil galvanometer. A little coil is suspended by a quartz 
fibre between the poles of a stationary magnet ; below the coil and in 
the same circuit with it is a thermojunction, the elements of which are 
antimony and bismuth. When the rays fall on the junction a current 
flows round the coil and it turns in the magnetic field, the rotation 
being proportional to the intensity of the rays. A mirror is attached to 
the moving system and the magnitude of the rotation measured by the 
motion of a spot of light on a scale. 

The radiometer as invented by Sir William Crookes consisted of 
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mica vanes mounted on a central spindle after the manner of the 
blades of a paddle whe-el. The arranpemont was mounted in an 
exhausted tube, and when a beam of light fell on the vanes they 
rotated I This was due to the pressure of the gas left in the tube. The 
rays .warmed the surface of the vane on which they fell, and the gas on 
that side had its temperature and consequently its pressure raised, 
while the temperature and pressure of the gas on the other side 
remained constant. Thus there was a resultant thrust on the vane in 
the direction of the rays, and as long as the rays fell on the vanes 
they kept spinning round. Instead of fixing the vanes to a spindle 
E. F. Nichols suspended two by a quartz fibre so that they were free 
to turn about a vertical axis, and allowed the beam of light to fall on 
one of them. The system consequently rotated until the action of the 
rays was balanced by the torsion in the fibre. A mirror was attached 
to the system, and the rotation was measured in the usual way by the 
excursion of a spot of light on a scale. The rotation was found to be 
proportional to the intensity of the rays. The instrument in this form 
is thus admirably adapted for the measurement of radiation, and it 
has been widely used for this purpose, especially in America. But 
in the range for which it is sensitive, the photo-electric cell outclasses 
the other instruments for measuring radiation. 

As has been mentioned on p. 271 photographic plates can now be 
obtained suitable for the infra-red. As infra-red rays penetrate fog and 
haze" better than visible light does, striking results have been obtained 
with such plates in taking photographs at great distances. They also 
make grass and the leaves of trees white like snow, and the blue of the 
sky black. 

§ The spectroscopes used for work in the infra-red have as a rule 
only a single prism, and instead of lenses they employ concave spherical 
silver mirrors. The material used for the prism is rock salt, sylvin, 
or fluorite ; rock salt is cheaper than fluorite, but like sylvin it is 
hygroscopic, and if not looked after carefully requires frequent re- 
polishing. Quartz is better than glass but not so good as the other 
materials. Glass transmits approximately to 2-5/a, quartz to 4/Lt, 
while fluorite transmits to 11/a and rock salt and sylvin to 18/a.* The 
chief advantage of mirrors over lenses is that they do not require focus- 
sing. It is practically impossible to focus an infra-red spectrum ; 
moving the thermopile through the spectrum tells us only about the 
position and intensity of a line but not about its sharpness ; besides 
most of the spectra investigated are continuous ones. But if the mirrors 
are focussed for the D lines, the spectrum will be in focus to the 
farthest infra-red. Another advantage of mirrors is their cheapness 
and the fact that they can be used into the farthest infra-red, where 
even fluorite and rock salt absorb. 


1 x 1 work in the infra-red wave-lengths are always measurc»d in fi. 1/a^ 10~^ cm. 
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A large number of the spectroscopes used in the infra-red are con- 
stant deviation ones. The reason for this is, that radiometers and 
radiomicrometers must remain stationary ; they cannot be moved 
along a spectrum, the different radiations of the spectrum must on the 
contrary be allowed to fall on them in succession. Also the condition 
of constant deviation ensures at the same time the condition of 
minimum deviation and consequently maximum definition. 

This will be made clearer by the description of a spectroscope which 
I have made and used in the infra-red, and which can be simply and 
inexpensively made by any amateur. This instrument uses a special/ 
case of the Wadsworth mirror-prism combination. The latter consistsi 
of a prism and mirror mounted together on a rotating table with the' 
plane of the mirror and the plane that bisects the refracting angle of 
the prism intersecting in the axis of rotation of the table. It has the 
property that the rays which pass through the prism at minimum 
deviation and then fall on the mirror suffer a constant deviation. 

The special case of the combination used is shown in Fig. 243 CDB 


c 



is the prism, ED the mirror, and A the point through which the axis of 
rotation passes. FGHJK is a ray which passes through the prism at 
minimum deviation and is reflected by the mirror at J. The path of 
the beam through the prism GH is consequently parallel to the base 
of the prism BD and KJ is parallel to FG. From A draw AP, AN, and 
AM respectively perpendicular to FG, JH, and KJ. Then AN = AM by 
equal triangles and AN = AP by symmetry; consequently AP=AM. 
If the ray FG is white light, the constituent colour that_suffers minimum 
deviation emerges along JK after passing through the system. If the 
system is rotated through an angle about A and the ray FG remains 
fixed, AM remains fixed and the position of JK is unaltered. But it is 
now a different constituent colour that suffers minimum deviation and 
emerges along JK. 

Pig. 244 shows how this property is taken advantage of in the 
construction of the spectroscope. S is the slit. The light diverges 
from S, falls on the concave mirror M, is then made parallel and 
passes through the mirror prism combination. After emerging it falls 
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on the mirror M' and is brought to a focus at T. If the thermopile is 
placed at T and the prism table rotated, the different colours in suc- 
cession pass across T and each colour comes into minimum deviation 
as it reaches T. This apparatus can, of course, be used also as a mono- 
chromatic illuminator in the 
visible spectrum. If a slit is 
placed at T and the prism 
system is rotated we have in 
succession monochromatic 
light of different wave-lengths 
emerging from this slit in a 
constant direction. Owing 
to the obliquity of the inci- 
dence the distances of the 

foci from their respective mirrors are given not by but by Jr cos 0, 
where <f) is the angle which the principal ray of the beam makes with 
the normal to the mirror. 

The mirrors and prism are best mounted in a box with openings 
at S and T. This keeps off stray light ; also if a dehydrating agent 
is kept in it and the openings closed when not in use, it helps to 
preserve the prism if made of rock salt. Silvered glass surfaces are 
used for the mirrors. The outside surface of the silver is used. As 
it is somewhat difficult for an amateur to get a good surface on this 
side of the mirror, it is better to get the silvering done by an optical 
firm.* 

Diffraction gratings have not been used in the infra-red owing to 
the overlapping of their spectra, also owing to the fact that it is impor- 
tant for the spectra to be as intense as possible and their spectra are 
fainter than prism spectra. 


Calibration of a Spectroscope in the Infra-Red. The indices of 
refraction of rock salt and fluorite are now known for the infra-red, and 
consequently the easiest method of obtaining the wave-length corre- 
sponding to a given position of the prism is simply by calculation. 
Or the scale may be calibrated by the use of known spectra. The 
absorption spectrum of water has been very thoroughly investigated 
by E. Aschkinass and is suitable for this purpose. It has well-marked 
absorption bands at ()-996, 1*500, 1*956, 3*02, 4*70, and 6*09/x. The 
band at 0*996/i shows up w^ell when a layer of water 1 cm. thick is 
examined ; the others require much thinner layers, ^ mm. and less. 
A straight Nernst filament is the best source to have as the background 
to this absorption spectrum. If a lens is used to project it on the 
slit, the image exactly fits the shape of the slit, whereas with the 
crater of an arc much light is wasted. 

These methods were, of epurse, not available to the pioneer workers 


* Mirrors made by the new aluminium process last much better than silver mirrors. 
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in the field. They used two methods. The first method was similar 
to Edser and Butler’s method of calibrating the visible spectrum ; it 
consisted in producing interference bands across a continuous spectrum 
and mapping their positions in the visible spectrum with the eye, and 
in the infra-red with the thermopile or similar instrument. The 
visible spectrum was previously calibrated by other means, and con- 
sequently the wave-lengths of the positions of the interference bands 
in it were known. Thus the path difference and the order of the 
bands could be determined, and hence their wave-lengths calculated 
for the infra-red. To produce the bands H. Becquerel caused the 
light from the source before entering the slit to be reflected by an 
“ air plate,” i.e. a thin film of air bounded by two plates of transparent 
material. The interference took place between the rays which were 
reflected from the two faces of the air plate. 

The second method was used and developed principally by Ijangley. 
It was first described in 1884. A spectrum of the sun was produced 
with a concave grating, and this spectrum was allowed to fall on the 
slit of the spectroscope to be calibrated. Suppose -the D 2 line of the 
third order spectrum fell on the slit. Its wave-length is -DSQ/x ; con- 
sequently superimposed on it was the wave-length ■883/x of the second 
order spectrum and the wave-length 1-767/x of the first order spectrum. 
The telescope which carried the bolometer was then moved round 
until the deviations of these lines were found. By taking different 
points in the grating spectrum and proceeding in this way the deviations 
were obtained for other known wave-lengths, and so a calibration 
curve could be constructed for the spectroscope. 

§ The infra-red methods possess one advantage over visual observa- 
tion and photography, namely, the deflection is proportional to the 
intensity of the spectrum. In the visible spectrum we can easily tell 
when one line is brighter than another, and we can also easily say 
which of two lines on a photographic negative is the stronger, but we 
cannot state definitely that the one line contains so many times more 
energy than the other. But if both lines fall in succession on a thermo- 
pile, and if the receiving surface of the latter is broader than they are, 
then the ratio of the deflections is proportional to the ratio of the 
energy in the two lines. The receiving surfaces of thermopiles, 
bolometers, etc., are always blackened so that the energy of all radia- 
tions is equally absorbed and changed into heat, no matter what their 
wave-lengths are. Thus the infra-red methods are specially "adapted 
for measuring the variation with the wave-length of the intensity of a 
continuous spectrum, and much important work has been done in this 
direction. 

Suppose, for example, that the continuous spectrum is received on 
a screen and we fix our attention upon that portion of it bounded by 
the wave-lengths A and A-hdA. The rays, the wave-lengths of which 
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lie between A and X + dX, bring every second a certain amount of 
energy to the screen ; let this amount of energy be denoted by E;^dA. 
Then E;^ is a function of A. 

In mapping an energy curve, i.e. in determining the function E;^, 
certain precautions and corrections must be attended to. First of all 
care must be taken that no stray or diffuse heat gets to the receiving 
surface. Figs. 245 and 246 illustrate what is meant. In Fig. 245 the 



Fig. 245 . Fig. 246 . 


thermopile T is mounted at the end of a tube. The full lines represent 
the pencil of rays falling on T, the intensity of which is to be measured. 
The dotted lines show another pencil of rays which have a different 
vrave-length and k'.avc the prism in another direction, but are reflected 
from the side of the tube and fall also on the thermopile. Now this 
second pencil may be much more intense than the first, and even a 
dead black surface reflects well at grazing incidence ; consequently 
this may be a serious source of error. Fig. 24() shows how by mounting 
screens in front of the thermopile the error may be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The usual way of taking readings is to have a screen in front of the 
slit and set the spectroscope for the required radiation, then the 
observer watches the spot of light on the scale, and, when it is steady, 
removes the screen by pulling a cord or by some other arrangement. 
The spot of light at once makes a deflection on the scale and this 
deflection is noted. When the deflections have been taken for different 
points in the spectrum they may be plotted against the wave-lengths 
as abscissae, but the curve obtained is not the energy curve. What is 
known as the “ slit width correction ” must first be made. Owing to 
the fact that the dispersion of the prism is not normal, the range of 
wave-lengths falling on the thermopile at different points in the spec- 
trum, i.e. dX, is not always the same. Since the deflections are propor- 
tional to E;^cZA, in order to obtain the variation of E;^ we must allow 
for the variation of dX, Let s denote the reading on the divided 
circle of the spectroscope, and plot s against A, i.e. draw the calibra- 
tion curve of the instrument. Determine graphically from this 

dX 

curve. Then, if for any point on the spectrum the deflection is multi- 
ds 

plied by the value of -- for that point, the result is proportional to 
dX 

^\ds. Consequently, as ds is always the same, as the receiving surface 
has always the same width, it is this result that is taken as the ordinate 
of the energy curve. Of course, in the region of the spectrum where 
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the material of the prism absorbs, correction must be made for loss of 
energy from this cause. 

The first energy curve studied was that of the sun, which Langley 
investigated several times with bolometers. His papers on the sub- 
ject date from 1883 to 1900. He found that the solar spectrum could 
be followed to A=18p,, although it became faint after 5^. The solar 
spectrum is very much brighter than that of any terrestrial source, and 
so he was able to work with an extremely narrow receiving surface 
and obtained more detail than has ever been obtained by this method. 
In one of his arrangements the rock-salt prism was turned by clock- 
work and at the same time the deflections of the galvanometer werej 
recorded by a moving light spot on photographic paper ; the photo- 
graphic paper was kept in motion by the same clockwork. This 
arrangement was sensitive enough to show the nickel line between the 
D lines in the solar spectrum. Langley was able to map the positions 
of 700 Fraunhofer lines in the infra-red. 

Residual Rays. In 1896 E. F. Nichols working in Rubens’s labora- 
tory measured the reflecting power of quartz for various wave- 
lengths. The rays from a zircon burner were reflected from a polished 
quartz surface and then focussed by a rock-salt lens on the slit of the 
spectroscope. The latter had a fluorite prism. At 4ju,, where it is 
transparent, the quartz was found to reflect 2 per cent, of the incident 
light. At 8-5/1 there was a maximum of reflection, 80 per cent, of the 
incident light being reflected there. 

This work was at once followed up by Rubens and Nichols. The 
rays from the heat source were made to suffer five reflections at 
polished quartz surfaces and then enter the slit of a grating spectro- 
scope. The grating was made by winding wire round a frame. The 
spectrum was investigated with a radiometer. It was found that it 
consisted of a double maximum with its peaks at 8-5 and 9-62/i and 
another maximum at 20-75/1. Quartz has metallic reflection at these 
three regions, or, in other words, it reflects these radiations as well as a 
pohshed metal surface reflects visible light. The source contained 
radiations of all possible wave-lengths, but the other wave-lengths were 
so much weakened at each successive reflection that they produced no 
deflection. 

The monochromatic radiations produced in this' way are called 
residual rays, and they have proved of great importance experimentally, 
because approximately monochrpmatic radiations of these wave- 
lengths cannot be produced by prisms owing to the material of the 
prism either absorbing them or not having a suitable dispersion. 
Fluorite has residual rays at 24-0/i and 31-6/i, rock salt has residual 
rays at 52-2/1 and sylvin at 61 -4/1. 

Another method, focal isolation, has also been used for the isolation 
of long heat waves. Rubens had found that quartz was transparent 
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for the longest residual rays previously known and had an index of 
refraction of about 2-2 for these rays. As source of light a Welsbach 
incandescent mantle without a glass funnel was taken, the focal 
length of a quartz lens was calculated for this index of refraction, 
two screens, B and E, with holes in them were placed four times this 
distance apart, and the lens placed midway between them. Con- 
sequently the very longest heat rays from the source after diverging 
from the hole in B were brought to a focus by the lens in the hole in E. 
The shorter waves did not converge to the same extent, or in the case, 
of the visible and ultra-violet rays even diverged slightly. Hence they 
fell on a wide area of the screen E, and in ordinary circumstances a 
small proportion of them would get through the hole. To prevent this 
a disc D was fastened to the centre of the lens with wax to block out 
these central rays. A second lens was used to focus the rays on the 
clement of a radiomicrometcr. It purified the rays further. 



The wave-h'iigth of the rays isolated in this way was found to be 
107/x or more than one-tenth of a millimetre. 

Phosphorescence. Certain substances, after being exposed to 
light, emit light for some time afterwards when placed in a dark room. 
This phenomenon is known as phosphorescence. It is the violet and 
ultra-violet fight that are most active in producing it. The duration of 
the emission after exposure to fight varies very widely. Balmain's 
luminous paint, which is a sulphide of calcium, will shine for hours in 
the dark after exposure to bright sunshine, while other substances 
cease to emit in a few seconds. To detect the phosphorescence in 
these cases Becquerel invented an instrument called the phosphoro- 
scope, which consists essentially of two discs on the same axle. 
These discs are each pierced with the same number of circular holes 
arranged on a circle at equal distances the whole way round, but they 
are mounted out of step, i.e. the holes on the one wheel are half-way 
between the holes on the other. The substance to be investigated is 
placed between the two discs, the exciting fight comes from the one 
side through the holes in the one disc, while the observer looks 
through the holes in the other disc. The observer does not see the 
substance when the exciting fight is falling on it but a short interval 
19 
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of time after, when it is cut off. How short this interval of time is 
depends on the speed at which the discs are rotating. When examined 
• in this way all solid fluorescent substances are found to be phos- 
phorescent. 

The phenomenon is quite distinct from the faint greenish-white 
luminosity which phosphorus shows when exposed to moist air in the 
dark. The latter is due to the slow combustion of the phosphorus. 
It is a chemical change which takes place only in the one direction and 
is not reversed by exposure to light. In true phosphorescence we 
have a reversible change ; the exciting light throws into the substance 
the energy which is radiated away in the dark, and by exposing the 
substance to the (‘xciting light it can be made to phosphoresce again 
and again. 

Effect of Infra-Red Rays on Phosphorescence. If a card, which \ 
has been coated with Balmain’s luminous paint, is made luminous by \ 
a short exposure to sunlight and then has an infra-red spectrum 
focussed on it, the parts on which the infra-red rays fall phosphoresce 
more brightly than the rest and then become exhausted, so that if the 
cjird is afterwards removed to a dark room they appear dark while the 
rest of the paint is still phosphorescing. Heat has exactly the same 
effect on the paint. This property of the rays of affecting phos- 
phorescence has been used for mapping infra-red spectra. 

o 

Angstrom’s Pyrheliometer. The various instruments described on 
pp. 282-3, the thermopile, bolometer, radiomicrometer, and radio- 
meter measure the relative intensities of two radiations but do not give 
the intensity of any one radiation in absolute measure, i.c. they do not 
give the strength in ergs/sq. cm. sec. Angstrom has found that the 
Hefner lamp radiates 2-15 K)-^ calories per square centimetre per 
second at a distance of 1 metre in a horizontal direction. Hence by 
exposing any of the above instruments to the radiation from a Hefner 
lamp their readings can be standardised and converted to absolute 
measure. 

Instruments called pyrhelioineters have been invented for giving 
the intensity of any radiation, especially that of the sun, directly in 
absolute measure. The most celebrated of these, Angstrom’s pyrhelio- 
meter, consists essentially of two metal strips blackened on one side 
and in every way similar. One of these strips is exposed to the radia- 
tion to be measured, while the other, which is screened by a double 
wall from this radiation, is heated by an electric current. The 
strength of the current is regulated so that the temperature of the two 
strips is the same, as read by a thermocouple and galvanometer. Then 
the energy expended by the current in the one strip is equal to the 
energy radiated into the other. Let q be the intensity of the radiation 
in cals./sq. cm. sec., Z, b the length and breadth of the strip, r its 
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resistance per unit length, a the fraction of the incident radiation it 
absorbs, and i the strength of the compensation current. Then 


which gives 


qalb = 


W 

4 ^ 2 ’ 


ri^ 

4*2 aV 


The values of the constants a, fc, and r are dotennined once for all. 
The convection and radiation losses are the same for both strips and 
consequently do not require to be corrected for. The role of the 
strips is intercliangeable. The strips are of platinum foil about O-OOl 
to 0-002 mm. thick ; they are about 18 mm. long and 2 mm. wide. 


EXAMPLES 


(1) A (mal ts'^ spectrograph has one Cornu prism and tlio object glasses of 
collimator and camera an* single lenses, the focal length of each being 30 cms. 
for Na light. The prism is set permanently so that light of wave-length 3404 A.U. 
is transmitted at minimum deviation. Make an accurate drawing to scale of the 
curve along which the images of the different lines come to a focus. 

(2) Map the absorption spectra of solutions of potassium permanganate 
and cobalt chloride and determine the w ave-lengths of the maxima of absctqition. 
Also determine the position of the absorption bands in cobalt glass. ( All blue 
glasses are coloured with cobalt oxide ; the position and intensity of the bands 
depend on the constitution of the glass to which the oxide is added.) 

(3) Make an experimental determination of the fraction of the incident heat 
radiation transmitted by glass plates, mica plates, glass cells filled with water, 
etc., by letting the radiation fall upon a thermopile and then i)lacing the sub- 
stance to be investigated in its path. (The experimental details will depend 
on the resources of the laboratory, but it should be noted that a Nernst lamp with 
a single filament is much the best source for work of this kind.) 

(4) A thermopile is placed in front of a Nernst filament and a wooden screen 
with a black surface placed between. When the screen is removed the galvano- 
meter is deflected. The deflection is duo not to the radiation from the filament 
but to the difference of the radiations from the filament and from the screen. 
How great is the error involved in ignoring the radiation from the screen ? 
Assume that the thermopile is in an enclosure with black walls which are at a 
temperature of 15° C., and that the radiation enters through an aperture which 
subtends a solid angle of J at the thermopile, that the filament subtends a solid 


angle of — i- - at the thermopile, that the screen is at 15° C., that behind the 

filament there is a black wall at 15° (J., and that the radiation emitted from 
1 sq. mm. of filament is 2500 times the radiation emitted from 1 sq. mm. of black 
surface at 15° C. (The solid angle subtended by a surface at a point is numerically 
equal to the area interceiited on a sphere of unit radius with the point as centre 
by the infinite number of linos which can be drawn from the point to the edge of 
the surface.) 
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SPECTROSCOPY: LATER WORK 

By using a new principle Rowland succeeded in making a screw 
the pitch of which was accurate to 10-® inch. This was much in 
advance of what had previously been accomplished. With this screw 
he built a dividing engine for ruling gratings and ruled gratings witm 
as many as 43,000 hues to the inch, but found that better results wcre\ 
obtained with a smaller number, 14,438 lines to the inch. His first 
paper on the subject was published in 1882. The ruhng point was a 
diamond. The glass gratings made were not so good as the metal 
ones and they wore down the ruling point more, so Rowland devoted 
his attention to reflection gratings ruled on metal surfaces. 

Besides greatly increasing the accuracy of the dividing engine 
Rowland, as has been mentioned in Chapter X, made the great advance 
of ruling the grating on a concave metal surface instead of ijp a plane 
one. Such a grating gives the spectrum in focus along the arc of a 
circle without the use of lenses. It thus eliminates all trouble due to 
absorption of light in the lenses ; it also ehminates chromatic error 
and the consequent labour involved in focussing. Also, as concave 
gratings were made with radii of curvature as great as 21 feet, they 
enabled spectra to be taken on a scale quite unprecedented. 

It has been shown (p. 182) that the resolving power of a grating is 
N« where N is the total number of rulings and n the order of spectrum 
observed in. The resolving power at any point in the spectrum is 
defined as A/dA, where A and A+dA are the wave-lengths of two lines 
which can just be seen apart. Rowland succeeded in ruling 110,000 
lines on a breadth of 5^ inches. In the second order this gives a 
resolving power of 220, (KK). In order to achieve the same result with a 
flin t glaa.-} prism in the yellow part of the spectrum it^would be necessary 
for the base of the prism to have a length of about 220 cms., which, 
of course, is not practicable. 

The process of ruling the Rowland gratings required very much 
patience and skill. It took months to make a perfect screw for the 
ruling engine and longer to find a suitable diamond point. The 
dividing engine was kept in the base of the Physical Laboratory 
of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. It was driven by a 
water motor. The plate was placed on the engine, then the experi- 
menter left the room, waited until the temperature which had been 
, 292 
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disturbed by his entrance recovered its normal value, and then started 
the engine from outside. The room was not entered until the work 
was finished. When all went well it took five days and nights to 
rule a 6-inch grating having 20,000 lines to the inch. 

Owing to the high cost of ruled gratings Thorp contact copies or 
celluloid grating replicas, as was mentioned on p. 178, are now used 
universally for ordinary laboratory work. Thorp even found it. 
possible to mount his replicas on a spherical glass surface, ruled side 
next the glass, and thus make a concave grating. When mounted on 
glass such a grating is not suitable for the far ultra-violet, as the rays 
are absorbed in passing through the glass. Rayleigh has successfully 
copied ruled gratings by photography. 

With the concave grating as with other gratings the spectra of the 
different orders are superimposed. Thus, for exartiple, in the case of a 
plane transmission grating on which the light is incident normally, the 
wave-length corresponding to the deviation 6 is given by /?A — e sin d, 
and the Dj line, which has a wave-length of r)89() A. II., coincides 
in the first order witli a line in the second order which has a wave- 
length of 2948 A.U. With the plane grating the two lines are not in 
focus at the same time owing to the chromatic error of the lenses, but 
with the concave grating both hues are, and coincidences between lines 
of different orders can be determined with great accuracy. In this way 
Rowland determined the wave-lengths relatively to the Di line of lines 
in various parts of the spectrum. He then photographed the solar 
spectrum and by means of these lines he was able to attach a scale 
to the photographs giving the wave-lengths of the intermediate 
lines. 

All Rowland’s wave-lengths depend thus on the line. Its 
wave-length was determined by Bell with two glass and two metal 
Howland gratings by measuring the deviation and evaluating .the 
grating space in terms of the standard of length. His result was 
5896-18 A.U. in air. Rowland corrected t^is value, and combining it 
with the results of previous determinations by other observers adopted 
5896-156 A.U. in air for his final value. He published a list of the 
wave-lengths of 1 100 lines for all of which he considered the error to 
be less than -01 A.U. Rowland’s values superseded Angstrom’s and 
for a time were taken as the basis of wave-length measurement. 

It is mentioned on p. 151 that by means of his interferometer Michel- 
son evaluated the metre in terms of the red, green , and blue radiations 
of cadmium. His results give, of course, at the same time the wave- 
lengths of these lines. By means of their inteiferometer Fabry and 
Perot found the ratio of the wave-lengths of a large number of lines 
in the visible spectrum to Michelson’s standard radiations and thus 
determined the wave-lengths of the former. One of the lines measured 
in this way was the Dj line. Their value for it was 5895-932 A.U. in 
air, which differs widely from Rowland’s value. Their values for the 
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other lines also differ from Rowland’s, and the ratio between their 
result and Rowland’s result for the same line is not constant. 

This discrepancy aroused much discussion, and in 1904 Kayser 
attacked Rowland’s method of coincidences. Two of Rowland’s 
largest gratings were used and the ratio between the wave-lengths of 
two lines determined experimentally with each grating by means of 
the method of coincidences. If the one wave-length was assumed, 
the results for the other differed by *03 A.U., which is distinctly greater 
than would have been expected. The diffraction grating thus does not 
seem suitable for absolute work. Its use as a means of determining 
wave-length must in the future be confined to interpolation betwejen 
lines the wave-lengths of which have been determined by interfero- 
meter methods. But as regards resolving power and convenience in 
working it holds the same place in our estimation as before. \ 

Spectral Series. A stretched string gives out different notes at the^ 
same time, the fundamental and its overtones, and the same is true of 
an organ pipe or a vibrating plate. In these cases mathematical 
relations are known to exist between the fundamental and the over- 
tones. For example, in the case of the stretched string their fre- 
quencies are in the ratio of the natural numbers. It seemed natural 
to expect that the different lines in the spectrum of an atom would be 
connected by a mathematical relation between their wave-lengths. 

At first investigators were misled by the acoustical anjlogue, but 
Schuster proved that these early results were merely chance coin- 
cidences. Progress was not made until the introduction of Rowland’s 
gratings, and the great increase in the accuracy of wave-length deter- 
mination which they rendered possible. The first to achieve a decisive 
result was Balmer. In 1885 he showed that the positions of the best 
known lines of the hydrogen spectrum can be represented by the 
formula 



where R is a constant and n is an integer greater than 2. The values 
3, 4, and 5 give the red, blue, and first violet lines respectively, v is 
the ‘‘ wave number ” or number of waves per centimetre of the line ; 
in the discussion of spectral series it is usual to specify a line in this 
way, and not by its frequency or wave-length. In dealing with 
wave-numbers it is always the wave-length in vacuo that is used. 
Theoretically there should be an infinite number of lines in the series, 
but they come closer and closer together as n is increased, and 
approach a limit given by v'=:R/4. Evershed verified the formula 
for 31 lines, and found the agreement perfect within the limit of 
accuracy of the observations. 

There is another series of hydrogen lines discovered by Lyman in 
the extreme ultra-violet, and represented by the formula 
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where n is any integer greater than 1. There are also three series of 
hydrogen lines in the infra-red, one discovered by Paschen which is 
represented by 



where n is any integer greater than 3 : another discovered by Brackett 
which is 1 epresented by 



where n is any integer greater than 4 : and a third represented by 



where n is any integer greater than 5. Only the first line of this series 
is known. It was discovered by Pfiind. In all five series R has the 
same value, and all five series can be summed up in the one formula 



R has the value 109,677 '7. The first lines of the Balmer series 
have the wave-lengths 6563, 4861, 4340, and 4102 A, the lines getting 
closer and closer together as n increases. The limit, for which n 
is 00 , has the wave-length 3646 A. The first member of the Lyman 
series has the wave-length 1215 A and its limit is 911 A. The limit 
of the Paschen series is 8204 A. Thus the Balmer series stands clear 
of its neighbours on both sides. Buf. the Paschen series overlaps on 
the Brackett and the Brackett overlaps on the Pfund, 


Energy Diagram. The relation between the wave-numbers of the 
different series are shown very clearly by Fig. 248, which for reasons 
to be given later is known as an energy diagram. From AB as base 
line^ are drawn at distances R/P, R/22, R/ 32 , etc. Then the numerical 
values for the wave-numbers of the first members of the series are 
given on the same scale by the lengths of the vertical lines indicated. 

Lithium and Sodium. There are series in the spectra of the 
other elements, but conditions are not so simple as for hydrogen. 
As an example, the arc spectra of lithium and sodium may be studied. 
These are shown in Plate V. P^ach has a principal series with 
the limit and all its members except the first in the ultra-violet, the 
first being in the one case the yellow doublet and in the other the 
familiar red line. In addition there is in each case a sharp and a diffuse 
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series. The sharp and difluse series have in each case a common 
limit, but this is not apparent from the photographs, because the series 



fade out before their limits. In the hthium photograph the lines 
2394, 2425, 2475, 2502, 2741, 3232 belong to the principal series, 
3794, 3915, 4132, 4603 to the difEuse series, and 3985, 4273, and 4972 
to the sharp series. These series were represented by Rydberg 
by means of the formula? 

43,487-7 - . 

(n + 0-9596)^ 

' 9 S rni 1 409.721-6 

v'„=28,r.98-5--lJ^»iI2M . ' 

“ ’ (w -1-0-9974)2 

n starting at 1 in the case of the principal series and at 2 in the case 
of the other two series. Later work showed that the first constant 
in the two lower formulae should be the same and the formulae may 
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They then represent in addition the series of sodium and many other 
elements. R is approximately the same constant as appears in the 
formula for the series of hydrogen ; it is known as the Rydberg 
constant. The lines of lithium and sodium are really close doublets, 
and each of the three formulae above should be represented by two 
with slightly different values of the constants S, P, and D, but as a 
first approximation this can be neglected, and in any case a very 
liigh resolving power is necessary to separate the lithium lines. Fig. 
249 is the energy diagram for the lithium arc spectrum. 
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Fig. 249 . 

Ritz, showed that Rydberg’s formulae were only approximately 
true. Greater a(;curacy was given by 

J _A , 1 

\(^ 1 H-a 

The position of a line appears in the formulae as the difference 
of two terms, one of which is the limit to which the series converges. 
The word “ term ” has consequently come to have a special meaning in 
spectroscopy : it means a wave-number which does not give a spectral 
line in itself but only when combined with another wave-number. 
Theoretically the terms are more important than the spectral lines 
themselves. In the scheme on p. 296 wo have R and P terms occurring 
both as the limit and as ’the variable term. This result can be 
generalised ; With certain restrictions terras from one series may be 
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combined with terms from another series to produce spectral lines. 
This is known as the “ combination principle ” of Ritz. 

Doppler’s Principle. The position of a line in a spectrum can be 
altered by relative motion of the source and observer in the line of 
sight. The possibility of this was pointed out by Doppler in 1842. 
Doppler’s views on the subject were neither accurate nor clear and 
met with much opposition. He thought that the velocity of stars 
with a continuous spectrum could be determined from their colour, that 
those approaching rapidly should look blue and those receding rapidly 
should look red, while the others should appear white. This is not this 
case, because in a continuous spectrum, if some of the radiations move 
into the ultra-violet, others come out of the infra-red into the visible 
spectrum and so no change of colour occurs. The effect on the position^ 
of spectral lines of relative motion of obtserver and source in the line 
of sight was first treated properly by Fizeau, and the principle is 
thus often called the Doppler-Fizeau principle, especially in France. 

If the observer is at rest and a source with the period t is moving 
towards him with velocity v, then in one period the source approaches 
him by a distance vr. If V is the velocity of light in the medium in 
question, the ordinary value of the wave-length is Vt, but if the source 
is moving towards the observer each wave obtains a start on the pre- 
ceding one of vr and the wave-length is consequently reduced to 
Vt - or (V - v)t. It is thus given by ^ 

where A is the value for no relative motion in the line of sight, and the 
lines in the spectrum of the source are consequently displaced towards 
the violet. If the source is moving away from the observer the sign 
of V is changed and the lines are displaced towards the red. The 
values of V and t are, of course, not changed by the motion. 

If the source is at rest and the observer moving towards it with 
velocity v it can easily be seen by a diagram that he will meet v/A more 
wave-lengths in a second. If he were standing still he would receive 
V/A wave-lengths per second. Consequently he receives (V-i-v)/A 
wave-lengths instead of V/A, the frequency is apparently increased in 
the ratio V to V + i;, the wave-length has the apparent value 

V + v 

and the spectral lines are displaced towards the violet. If the observer 
is moving away from the source the sign of v alters and the lines are 
displaced the other way. 

The effect of motion of the source on the apparent frequency of a 
note is easily observed in acoustics. For example, if a railway engine 
passes an observer at the side of the line sounding its whistle, the 
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observer hears the pitch of the whistle fall as the engine passes. 
Suppose that the true pitch of the whistle is 500 and the speed of the 
engine 60 miles an hour or 88 feet per second. The velocity of sound 
is 1100 feet per second. The apparent pitch of the whistle when the 
engine is approaching is consequently 


_ 1100 
fiOO - 88 


1100x500 

I6i-2 =“■ 


and the apparent pitch of the whistle when the engine is receding is 
1100 

ri88 When the engine is passing, therefore, the apparent 

pitch of its whistle suffers a very marked change. If we suppose 
that the whistle is stationary and the observer passes it at 60 miles per 
hour, . then by the second formula the apparent pitch changes in 
this case from 540 to 460. The change is approximately the same in 
both cases. 

The velocity of light is so enormously greater than the velocity of 
sound that a velocity of 60 miles per hour of the source does not alter 
the wave-length of spectral lines appreciably. The first decisive 
evidence that Doppler’s principle could be applied to spectroscopy was 
obtained from astronomy in the case of the rotation of the sun. It 
can be shown from the motion of the sun-spots on its surface, that the 
equatorial zone of the latter is rotating with uniform angular velocity, 
its apparent period as seen from the earth being 27-25 days. The 
period increases with the distance of the zone from the equator. The 
sun’s visible surface does not rotate as a solid. There are currents on 
it like those of our atmosphere and ocean. The radius of the sun is 
433,000 miles, and the linear velocity of a point on its equator is about 
1-25 miles per second. If the spectrum of the point on the approaching 
edge ig observed, all the Fraunhofer lines should be displaced towards 
the violet, and if the spectrum of the point on the receding edge is 
observed, they should be displaced towards the red. Then if dX is the 
change in the wave-length produced by the motion 


This gives 


A 

dX 


= ^ \ or d\= 

V 


vX 

V' 


186,000 

1-25 


— 150,000 approximately, which is well within 


the resolving power of a large grating. By observations on sun- 
spots, then, we are abl^ to calculate what the displacement of the 
Fraunhofer lines should be, and hence by direct measurement of the 
latter to verify the theory. The displacement of the Fraunhofer lines 
has been determined by several experimenters, the most accurate 
measurements being those made by Duner (Upsala). As a reference 
mark he took two telluric lines, two dark lines due to absorption in the 
earth’s atmosphere, and compared them with two iron lines close 
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beside them due to the sun’s reversing layer, using in succession the 
spectrum from the two edges of the sun. The difierence in the distance 
between a telluric and a solar line in the two cases was found, as 
required by the theory, to be that due to a velocity of twice the value 
for the sun’s edge. 

The smallest velocity that can be determined by Doppler’s principle 
is about I ml. per sec. In the yellow this means a shift of -008 A. II. 

Spectroscopic Binaries. One of the most interesting applications 
of Doppler’s principle has been to the discovery of double stars so close 
that no telescope can resolve them, but which arc proved to be double 
by the behaviour of the lines in their spectra. Two cases occur. In 
the first c^ise the lines of the spectrum exhibit a periodical shift about\ 
a mean position. This is caused by a bright star and a dark star\ 
rotating round one another. When the bright star is approaching the ' 
lines move the one way ; when it is receding they move the other way. 
In the second case the lines double and undouble periodically. This 
is caused by two stars of approximately equal brightness rotating round 
one another. When the lines appear double, oi>e is approaching and 
the other receding. When they appear single, the one is in front of the 
other, and they are both changing the direction of their velocity in 
the line of sight. 

Such stars are known as spectroscopic binaries. Those of the 
second kind can be detected without using a collimator, by tiking the 
star itself as slit and having the prisms in front of the object glass, as 
was done by Pickering. He used an eleven or fourteen-inch object 
glass with four large prisms in front of it, each large enough to cover 
the whole lens. The clockwork which makes the telescope follow the 
motion of the star is made to go a -little fast or slow, so as to give the 
spectrum breadth. The refracting edges of the prisms lie east and 
west. With this arrangement the stars in the field appear as spectra 
upon the photographic plate. 

Many hundred spectroscopic binaries have been discovered. 

Doppler’s principle was applied successfully to the steady motion 
of single stars several years before the discovery of spectroscopic 
binaries. In 18G7 Sir William Huggins showed the feasibility of the 
method for the case of Sirius. 

§ Comets have usually a faint continuous spectrum on which are super- 
imposed certain bright bands. The continuous spectrum is in part due to 
reflected sunlight. The bands are the same as those given by the blue 
cone at the base of a bunsen burner, which are always found when hydro- 
carbons are burned in air. ' They are termed the Swan spectrum. 

The spectra of stars were divided by Secchi into four classes : (1) 
those which are continuous but on the top of which the hydrogen lines 
appear very intense and reversed, i.e. black like the Fraunhofer lines ; 
(2) those with a spectrum resembling the siln ; (3) those which are con- 
tinuous but with dark bands superimposed, the bands being sharply defined 
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at the more refrangible edge ; and (4) those which arc continuous but with 
dark bands superimposed, the bands being sharply defined at the less 
refrangible edge. This classification has been superseded now’ by the 
elaborate Harvard classification, but it was simple and still possesses 
descriptive value. 

In 1864 Sir William Huggins found bright lines in the spectra of certain 
nebulae, thus proving that they were gaseous and not aggregations of stars. 
About half the nebulae show a bright line spectrum, which is in all cases 
substantially the same and consists of two hydrogen lines and two lines in 
the bluish-green which belong to an element as yet undiscovered on the 
earth. 

Broadening of Spectral Lines. With an ordinary one prism spectro- 
scope the spectral lines are simply coloured images of the slit. They 
appear of a uniform brightness from edge to edge, and when the breadth 
of the slit is halved, their breadth is halved. In the case of a single 
spectral line all the radiations have not the same wave-length. If wc 
take, for example, the green line of thallium, the wave-length of which 
is 5350-7 A.U., it may contain radiations with wave-lengths varying 
from 5350-5 A.U. to 5350-9 A.U. Thus, even if the slit were infinitely 
narrow, the line would still have a finite breadth itself of 0-4 A.U. 
Most single prism spectroscopes can just sl ow the sodium lines double, 
and their dificrence of wave-length is 5-96 A.U., so that under ordinary 
conditions with sucli instruments the breadth of the line is much 
smaller than the breadth of the slit. 

‘It is quite otherwise with instruments of high resolving power 
such as the Rowland grating. In the photographs which they give 
the breadth of the line itself is greater than the breadth of the slit. 
Consequently the individual characters of the lines make themselves 
visible and the lines are all found to be brightest in the middle and 
to decrease in brightness towards the edges and also to have widely 
varying breadths. 

’^When the pressure in the source is low the diminution of intensity 
towards the edge of the line is due to Doppler’s principle. According 
to the kinetic theory of gases the vibrating particles have velocities 
of translation. The components of these velocities in the line of sight, 
or the radial velocities as they arc called, have all possible values from 
zero to infinity. The number of particles with a given radial velocity 
diminishes rapidly with the magnitude of that velocity. Although 
the vibrations have all exactly the same period, this period suffers an 
apparent change owing to the radial velocity, and the ray is refracted 
to a slightly difl’erent point in the spectrum, the number of rays with 
a given deviation diminishing very rapidly with the magnitude of the 
deviation. According to Rayleigh the brightness of the line should be 
given by ^ 

w’here <f> is the distance from the jentre of the line in angular measure 
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and fc is a constant, h depends on the mean velocity of translation, 
diminishing with the temperature and increasing with the mass of 
the system. 

It has been shown experimentally by Michelson that, when the 
pressure in the source is higher than atmosphere, the breadth of 
the lines is also increased by the impacts between the molecules. 
Between two impacts the source emits a regular train of sine waves. 

At the impact there is a sudden change of phase. It will be shown 
in Chapter XXI that a train of sine waves with a constant period but 
irregular changes of phase is equivalent to the superposition of a 
number of perfectly regular trains, the periods of which differ slightl}! 
from the period of tlie irregular train. The broadening due to this\ 
cause does not require to be symmetrical. \ 

Stark’s Work on Canal Rays. In 1905 Stark made an important \ 
application of Doppler’s principle to vacuum tube spectra. \ 

If in a highly exhausted vacuum tube a perforated kathode is used, 
rays emerge from the holes in the kathode in the direction away from 
the anode. These rays are called canal rays. They are deflected by 
a magnetic and by an electric field. From the deflection it can be 
shown that they consist of particles travelling with a high velocity, 
that their mass is of the order of the hydrogen atom, and that they 
carry a positive charge. 

Stark used a cylindrical glass tube of 4 or 5 cms. diametir. The 
kathode was an aluminium disc pierced with many holes 1 mm. broad. 
The gas in the tube was hydrogen. A prism spectrograph was pointed 
towards the end of the tube so that the canal rays came directly 
towards it. The canal ray particles have in general not all the same 
velocity ; hence if they emit a spectrum the displacement due to the 
radial velocity should vary with the magnitude of that velocity, and 
while the spectral lines should be displaced towards the violet, they 
should at the same time be widened out. This is what Stark found. 
The maximum velocity of the canal ray particles can be calculated 
from the potential difference they pass through in front of the kathode 
and the result agreed with that obtained from the displacement of the 
lines. 

If An is the wave-length of the light emitted from the particles 
normally to their line of flight and A^, the wave-length emitted parallel 
to their line of flight, then from p. 298, 

A -^"^A 

y' ^nt 

where v is the velocity of the particles and V the velocity of light. 
This gives 
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Stark found that the hydrogen lines H^, . . . showed the 

Doppler effect, and that the above expression was constant for all the 
lines of the series. They were thus all due to the same positively 
charged system. The band spectrum of hydrogen showed no Doppler 
effect and was hence due to an uncharged system. 

The velocities of the canal ray particles were very large, the 
maximum being 600 km. /sec. 

Reflection of Light from a Moving Mirror. Let us suppose that 
light of wave-length A and velocity V is incident at an angle ^ on a 
plane mirror, and that the mirror is moving forward in the direction of 
its normal with velocity The component of the velocity of the 
mirror in the direction of the ray is v cos d, the velocity with which the 
waves arrive at the mirror is consequently V -f v cos 6, and the number 
of waves received per second is increased in the ratio of V to V + cos 6. 
In the same way the reflected ray is only leaving the mirror with a 
velocity of V - c*.os 6, the waves emitted by the mirror in a second 
are spread over a distance V- v cos 6 instead of a distance V, and the 
number of waves per unit length of the ray is increased in the ratio of 
y -v cos 6 to V. Combining both effects we find therefore that the 
effect of the reflection has been to diminish the wave-length in the 
ratio 

V y - V cos 6 

y -f V cos 6 V 

Since v is small compared with V, this reduces to 

1 L V oos 6 

^ cos \ V 

2v cos 9 

- v— 

It can be shown by Huygens’s principle that owing to the motion of 
the mirror the angle of reflection is not exactly equal to the angle of 
incidence, but the difference is very small, and its effect on the change 
in the wave-length can be neglected. 

If instead of a mirror we have a rough surface, which diffuses the 
incident light in all directions, then the wave-length of the light 
scattered in a direction making an /_<f> with the normal can obviously 
be obtained by the above reasoning, if we substitute 0 for 0 in the 
expression for the velocity with which the ray leaves the mirror. 

The above theory was employed by Wien in deriving what is 
known as the Wien displacement law in the theory of complete radia- 
tion. It has been verified experimentally by Galitzin and Wilip and 
has been applied in astrophysics to determine the angular velocity of 
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the planets. As Doppler’s principle is assumed in the above theory of 
the moving mirror, the verification of the latter is at the same time a 
verification of the former. 

Experimental Verification of Doppler’s Principle. Doppler’s prin- 
ciple was first verified experimentally in the laboratory by Belopolsky. 
He used multiple reflection from mirrors mounted on the rims of 
wheels which were revolved at a high speed. The verification was 
repeated in 1907 by Prince Galitzin and J. Wilip with the same appara- 
tus but with the substitution of an echelon spectroscope in place of 
Belopolsky’s spectroscope. The echelon spectroscope gave a muc| 
greater dispersion. Six reflections were used and the mirrors had 
linear velocity of 30 metres per second. 

The Rotation of the Planets. The planets are dark bodies illu-\ 
minated by reflected light from the sun. Their spectra consequently 
show the Fraunhofer lines. Owing to their rotation the diflerent 
parts of their surfaces have diflerent radial velocities. If their spectra 
are observed, there will be a displacement of the lines depending on 
the part of the surface from which the fight conies, and, if the displace- 
ment is measured for diflerent parts of the surface, it will be possible 
to determine the angular velocity of the planet. 

This method has been applied amongst othc^r cases to Venus and 
to Saturn’s rings. From observations of spots on its su|facc the 
earliest observers assigned to Venus a period of about twenty-three 
hours, but Schiaparelli considered that his observations make it cit'rtairi 
that the rotation was very slow, and that it was probable that Venus 
like Mercury always kept the same face towards the sun, and fiad 
therefore a period of 225 days. The question has been settled by the 
spectroscope. The earlier spectroscopic observations seemed to point 
to the short period, but they did not stand investigation, and it is now 
certain that the long period is the correct one. 

The planet Saturn is surrounded by three thin flat concentric 
rings in the plane of its equator. The question arose as to the con- 
stitution of those rings. Two hypotheses were possible, one that they 
were solid, the other that they consisted of a swarm of small particles, 
each pursuing its separate course, packed so closely that they appear 
to be continuous. _ 

Clerk Maxwell showed in 1857 by a mathematical investigation 
that the first hypothesis was untenable, that thin solid rings would not 
be dynamically stable, that if they received a very slight displacement 
they would break up. In 1895 Keeler obtained spectroscopic proof 
that the inner edge of the rings rotated faster than the outer edge. 
This decides in favour of the second hypothesis, because if the rings 
were solid, their angular velocity should be constant, while if they con- 
sist of particles each particle would be kept in its orbit by the attrac- 
tion of the planet itself. The acceleration tow^ards the centre, namely, 
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afir, should thus be proportional to l/r2 where r is the distance of the 
particle from the centre of the planet. This makes oi proportional to 
consequently greater at the inner edge. The values of the 
velocities obtained spectroscopically agreed with the values required 
by the mathematical theory. 

The Pressure Shift. In 1895 Humphreys and Mohler discovered 
at Baltimore that, when a source of light is subjected to a high pressure, 
the lines in the spectrum are shifted towards tin* red. Their source 
of light was an electric arc enclosed in an iron cylinder with a quartz 
window. The pressure was increased by pumping air into the cylinder 
and the greatest pressure used was about fifteen atmospheres. The 
spectrum was photographed with a large concave grating. The 
shift is directly proportional to the increase of pressure. It is also 
proportional to the wave-length of the line. Thus all shifts can be 
reduced for purposes of comparison to a standard pressure and wave- 
length. When they are reduced in this way to a pressure of twelve 
atmospheres and a wave-length of 4000 A.U. it is found that they 
range from 24 to 132 thousandths of an Angstrom unit. The value is 
the same for the lines of the same series. 

The shift is independent of the temperature. The lines of those 
substances which have in the solid stale the greatest coefficients of 
linear expansion have the greatest shifts. The converse is also true. 
Band spectra are unaffected by increase of pressure. 

Of course, when the density of the sodium in a b unsen flame is 
increased and the partial pressure of the sodium vapour consequently 
increased, the D lines broaden. The shift detected by Humphreys 
and Mohler is proportional to the absolute pressure and independent 
of the partial pressure of the vapour and the breadth of the lines. 

Structure of Spectral Lines. When spectral lines are examined 
with a high resolving power, many of them are seen to be complex. 
For example, the red hydrogen line is a doublet, the distance between 
the components of which is *14 A.U. Other lines have fainter narrower 
lines, usually referred to as satellites, close beside them. The green 
line of mercury, 5460-7 A.U., is a line of this type. Owing to the ease 
with which it can be produced, it has been investigated very often 
indeed. Fig. 250 is a photograph of it taken by Prof. J. C. McLennan * 
with an echelon spectroscope. 

The broad line in the photograph is the main component of the 
lin e. To the left of it is a strong satellite which appears double and 
outside that a fainter one ; on the right there is a broad one which 
runs together with the main line and close beside it a fainter one. 
There is also another satellite on this side much farther out ; it is at a 
distance of -243 A.U., or less than ^ of the distance between the D 

* l^roc. Roy. Soc. A, 87, p. 276, 1912. 
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lines, from the central component. The other Unes in the photograph 
belong to the spectrum of the next order. 

For the structure of a hne to 
be revealed the vapour pressure 
in the source must be small. 
In the case of the mercury arc 
in air, for example, the central 
component of the 5460-7 line 
would be broadened so much 
that all the satellites would be 
obscured. \ 

The Zeeman Effect. Faraiay 
made an investigation on 
possible effect of a strong ma'g- 
netic field upon a spectral line. 
A sodium flame was placed 
between the pole pieces of an 
electromagnet and the appear- 
ance of the D lines examined 
when the field was on and off. 
His results were wholly negative. 

This experiment was repeated in various ways by successif^e observers, 
but positive results were not obtained until thirty-four years later, 
in 1896, by which time the resolving povrer of spectroscopic apparatus 
had greatly increased. In that year Zeeman used a large electro- 
magnet, the pole pieces of which were drilled so that observations 
could be made on the light emitted from the source in the direction 
of the lines of force, and he found at first that, when the field was on, 
the spectral lines were broadened. From theoretical considerations 
he expected that the magnetic field would change the hne into two 
circularly polarised lines of slightly different wave-length and opposite 
direction of rotation, and that the line which was rotating in the direc- 
tion of the magnetising current would have the shorter wave-length of 
the two. To test this he placed a quarter wave plate and nicol in the 
path of the beam, and arranged them so that no right-handed circularly 
polarised light could get through. Then wlien the cross-wire was 
placed on the line and the direction of the magnetising current reversed, 
the line shifted. When the field was on and the line was viewed in 
the direction of the lines of force, he found thus that its two edges 
were circularly polarised in opposite directions and in the way required 
by theory. 

Later work with increased resolving power showed that the effect 
of the magnetic field was to change the original line into separate 
lines. In the simplest case, when viewed in the direction of the mag- 
netic field, instead of the original line two lines were seen, each of 
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which was circularly polarised, the direction of rotation of the more 
refrangible line being the same as the direction in which the magnetising 
current encircled the core of the magnet. In this same case when the 
light emitted by the source at right angles to the magnetic field was 
examined, the line was found to be divided into three separate lines. 
The tAvo outside components had the same wave-length as the two 
lines seen in the direction of the magnetic field. They were equidistant 
from the middle component and were both plane polarised in a plane 
parallel to the magnetic field, while the middle component had the 
same wave-length as the original line and was plane polarised in a 
plane at right angles to the magnetic field. The line thus became a 
doublet when viewed along the lines olforce and a triplet when viewed 
at right angles to the lines of force. As the latter is the easier way of 
observing the effect, it is employed much the more frequently, and this 
case is consequently referred to as the “ normal triplet.” 

In the majority of cases the resolution is more complex. Some 
lines when viewed at right angles to the field give, for example, 
doublets, quartets, and sextets. The separation of the components is 
always proportional to the field strength. Each member of a spectral 
series shows the same type of subdivision and, when measuretl in 
frequencies, the separation between its various components is always 
the same for the same field strength. 

A successful explanation of the Zeeman effect, as the phenomenon 
has been called after its discoverer, was given at once for the case of the 
normal triplet. 

Let us suppose that we have a particle of mass m carrying a charge e 
measured in electromagnetic units, and that this particle is vibrating 
about a point. Take the point as origin. Then, if in the usual way 
we consider each component of the particlo^s motion separately, its 
equations of motion may be written 


(P-x 

dt- 




77 ^ + ~ 


( 1 ) 


AVe suppose that it is acted on by a force towards the origin pro- 
portional to the distance from the origin. The solution of these 
equations is, as may be found by substitution, 

2 := A cos (n^-l-a), cos 2 = C cos (nt + y), . (2) 

where A, B, C, a, j8, and y are constants all independent of one another. 
The solution thus represents three simple harmonic motions with the 
same period 27 r/n but different amplitudes and different phases. It 
can be shown that the particle always moves on the surface of an 
ellipsoid and ke(‘ps to one plane, so that its orbit is an ellipse. 

Now suppose that a magnetic field of intensity H acts on tlie particle 
in the direction of the z alis. It is shown in books on electro- 
magnetism that when a current of strength i electromagnetic units is 
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flowing in a tliin wire at right angles to a magnetic field of strength H, 
then on every element of length ds of the wire there is a force of mag- 
nitude Hids at right angles both to the direction of H and the direction 
of the current. If the left hand be held with the thumb and index 
finger and middle finger at right angles to one another, then if the 
index linger gives the direction of H and the middle finger the direc- 
tion of i, the thumb gives the direction of the force. The rule does 
not hold for the right hand. A single particle with a charge e * and 
velocity v is equivalent to a current element ids \ hence it experiences 
a force Her at right angles to H and to its line of motion. I 

In the problem the velocity of the particle has three components, 

iwid -- Tlieir (‘fleets can be (considered separately. T^e z 
dt dt dt J \ 


component of the velocity is parallel to H and hence causes no foVee. 
The other two components cause forces 

of signs be eonsiderc'd, parallel respetctively to the ./■ and // axics. The z 
equation of motion remains unaltered, while the x and y equations 
become 

d^x „ dif 

dt‘' m dt 


Try as soluticjiis x~ Di cos (nflH <^) and y - - D| sin l </>). Then, 
when the common factors are cancelled out, both eejuations reduce to 

m 

In the same way if we try x— D2 cos and y — sin (^2^ + 6) 

both c(j[uations reduce to 


The first of these equations can be written 


He / VjtteV 


Since the change produced in t he period by the magnetic field is a very 

( He \ " 

I can be neglected in co^iparison with n^. Hence 
2 m/ 


In etectromagnetia unitB. 
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nj = ±w + 


He 


'll II 


But. fii must have the same sign as n. We therefore obtain finally 

He 


ni = n-h 


2 m' 


Similarly 


Wo = n 


He 

2 m* 


Our first solution represents uniform motion in a circle of radius 
with a period of 27 r/w|, and the sec.ond solution uniform motion in the 
other direction with a period of in a circle of radius Do. The 

directions are marked in Fig. 251 .* An elec’tric* current flowing in 
tlie direction of tlie Wo rotation would produce a 
magnetic field with the same direction as H, and 
the ^2 rotation has the greater frequency, if we 
make the assumption that e is negative, that the 
charge on the particle* is a negative one. The 
complete solution is obtained by adding the two 
solutions. Hence if we suppose that each of 
these circular motions gives rise to a circularly 
polarised wave, then the doubling of the line as 
viewed along the direction of the lines of force is 
completely explained. 

Suppose, now, that the observer is viewing the source at right angles 
to the lines of force, that, for example, he is looking at the particle 
from X. Light waves are transversi* so that he S(m*s only the Y and 7 
components. They are given by 

yr-. - Di sin + 

y—- D2 sin (n2^ + 0 ), 

and z= C cos (nH y). 



Fin. 2r>i. 


He tlius sees three lines, the periods of which are’given by 27 t/wi, 277/n, 
and 277/^2. The two Y lines, i.e. the outside lines, are only half the 
intensity of the middle line, because, when all the vibrating particles arc 
taken into consideration, they were together equal to the Z line in 
intensity before the field was put on. If we assume, as is usual, that 
the particle vibrates at right angles to the plane in which the wave is 
polarised, the Y vibrations are polarised in the direction of the field and 
the Z vibration at right angles to this direction. 

If the velocity of light be denoted by c, the wave-lengths of the three 
components are given by 


A,= 


27TC 


, 27TC J X 27rc 

A~ and Ao . 


Z is drawn outward.s from the XY plane. 
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Hence 


n] 


'‘Ittc Hr 


\n-n{) 


if the sign of e is neglected, since is approximately equal to n. 
Similarly we lind tliat A-A 2 is equal to the same expression. Tf we 
write dX—Xi - A - A- A^ we obtain from the last equation 

A2 He 


27TC 2m 


Thus the distance between the components is proportional to H. \ 
The value of dX is, of course, always very small. The Dj line 
becomes a quadruplet in the magnetic field, and Zeeman found that tor 
H ^ 10, 000 e.g.s. units the distance between the outer components W‘ 
this quadruplet was only of the distance between the Hi and H^ 
lines. By determining the average value for the normal triplets in the 
spectrum of mercury at a field of 24, GOO e.g.s. units, Runge and Paschen 
found that ejm has the value 1-G 10'^. Other observers have found 
results in accordance with this. Now in electrolysis the ratio of the 
charge on the hydrogen atom to the mass of that atom is times 


this value. If we make the assumption that the charge is the same in 
both cases, the mass of the vibrating particle must be times the 


mass of the hydrogen atom. The sense of the rotation of the two 
circularly polarised lines seen in the direction of the lines of force shows 


that the charge is a negative one. 


Negatively charged particles with approximately the same value of 
el7H have been found in other fields of investigation. The kathode rays 
are a stream of such particles, the jS rays of radium are a similar stream 
with a greater velocity, which is nearly equal to the velocity of light. 
The same particles are also emitted from metals under the action of 
ultra-violet light, and calculation shows that they are the cause of the 


absorption of light by certain colouring matters. They thus seem to 
be a unit of which the atoms are built, at least in part, and they have 
been given the name of electrons. 

The above theory at the time it was given confirmed the existence 
of the electron, and was for years regarded as very satisfactory. 
But it proved difficult to explain the quartets and other complex forms 
of resolution on the same bnes. So now a quantum theory is accepted 
in its place ; it has not the same appeal as the former theory, but has 
the merit of covering the whole field. 

In order to produce the Zeeman effect a powerful electromagnet 
must be employed. The highest field worked with has been about 
33,000 e.g.s. units. To obtain this the pole pieces must be pointed and 
their,tips brought close together with just room for the source of light 
between. As source of light the vacuum tube or electric spark has been 
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used. The spark must pass in the direction of the field itself, other- 
wise the field deflects it and puts it out. The resolving power of the 
spectroscope must also be of the highest, ('oncave gratings have been 
used, especially in the second order, but for the purpose of the study of 
the Zeeman effect and the structure of fine lines a number of new 
high-power spectroscopes have been designed. 

The Echelon Grating. The most important of these is the echelon 
grating spectroscope, which was invented by Michelson and described 
first in 1898. The resolving power of a diffraction grating is given 
by Nw where N is the number of rulings and n the order observed in. 
With the usual concave grating n cannot be greater than 2 or 3, hence 
to increase the resolving power N must be made as large as possible. 
But there is a limit to the size of the area that can be covered with uni- 
form rulings. In the echelon grating N is small, seldom more than 30, 
but n is made exceedingly large. 

Fig. 252 represents an echelon grating. It is made of ten plates 
all equally thick and arranged with each plate projecting the same 
distance beyond the one which comes after it. It is used with a tele- 
scope and collimator, the object glasses of which are large enough to 
fill the end face of the echelon completely with light. The arrows 
represent the incident and emergent rays. Let t be 
the thickness of the plates, s the width of each step, 
and /X the index of refraction of the glass. If we con- 
sider the emergent rays from any two successive steps, 
the one set has traversed the distance in air which the 
other set has traversed in glass. Hence they have a 
path difference of (/x - 1)^. But by Huygens’s principle 
every point on the faces of these steps can be considered 
as a secondary source. Thus all the steps can be 
regarded as sending out rays in all possible directions. 

If we consider the two rays represented by the dotted 
arrows, their path difference will be greater than (/x - 1 
and the path difference will increase with the obliquity. 

If the light is of wave-length A, whenever the path 
difference is equal to wA, where n is an integer, the rays 
from the different steps reinforce, and we have a 
bright line just as in the case of the diffraction grating. 

But in the diffraction grating the smallest path differ- 
ence between successive rulings was 0. Here it is 

hence if /x = 1-52 and t=l cm., which is its usual value, aud the 
Dj radiation is under observation, the smallest value of n is 



Fiq. ^62. 


(/X -!)/:_ -52 

A 75-896x10-^ 


= 8800. 


This is consequently the order of the first spectrum observed. A very 
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slight inclination of tho diffracted rays is sufficient to increase the path 
difference by A ; hence tlic successive orders are very close together. 
If the echelon has 30 plates, its resolving power in the neighbourhood of 
the D lines is 264,0()0? Many echelons have been made with approxi- 
mately this value ; they can separate lines which are apart only 
of the distance between the sodium lines. 

The. great advantage of the echelon is, that since the width of each 
step, i.e. the distance s, is usually about 1 mm., the diffraction maximum 
for the light going through each step is a very narrow one (cf. p. 183) ; 
consequently most of the rays go straight through and all the lighjt is 
thrown into one or two orders, and these very high orders. The spectra 
are consequently very bright. The disadvantage is, that the spectra 
overlap to such an enormous extent that the appearance in the fidd 
cannot be interpreted, unless an auxiliary spectroscope is used to purifv 
the light before it falls on the echelon collimator slit. Fig. 253 repr^ 



Fic. 263. Fig. 254. 


sents a small echelon suitable for placing on the table of an ordinary 
sjieetrometer. 

All the plates in an echelon must agree in thiihness to less than 
-gV of a wave-length. They are all cut from a single plate which is 
previously figured to the required accuracy. 

Determination of Difference of Wave-Length by the Echelon 
Grating. Let A and B be two corresponding points on successive 
steps. Consider the rays which make an /^_0 with the normal. Draw 
BC perpendicular to AC. The path difference is equal to 

/xBD-AC. 

By projecting the sides of the quadrilateral ACBD on AC we find that 
AC = BD cos AD sin d=t cos d-s sin 6=t~sd, 

since 6 is small. Substituting this value for AC in the expression 
for the path difference and equating the result to nX, we obtain 

nX=fit-t + sB • 
wA=(/i- + 


or 
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Differentiate with respect to A. This gives 


n~l 


d\ 



( 3 ) 


If is the change in 6 in passing from the order n to the order w-f 1, 

and on subtracting the second last equation from this we obtain 

X—sddi. 

If we substitute sd6i for sdS in (3) and then equate sddi to A, (3) 
becomes 


du X 

n ~ H — • 

dX dX 


But n is approximately {fi - ly/A. Hence 

X dX dX 


or 



This expression gives the difference in wav(‘-length for an angle equal 
to th(‘ angle between 1 he images 
of successive orders. Its value ^ ^ 

can be calculated for all parts of 
the spectrum from the constants 
supplied by the maker, and tlie 
differen(!e in wave-length corre- 
sponding to any other angle 
obtained by simple proportion. 

Michelson ’s Interferometer. 

This instrument has already been 
described on p. IbO, and it was 
applied by Michelson to the study 
of the structure of spectral limvs 
before the invention of the 
echelon grating. Fig. 253 shows 
how it would be used for this 
purpose. A spectrum is formed 
of the source of light by an 
ordinary spectroscope. This 
spectrum falls upon a slit S which 
is placed so that only thcf line 
under investigation passes through it to the interferometer. The 
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light from the slit is then rendered parallel by the lens L, and passes 
through the interferometer, and the bands are examined by the 
reading telescope T. The lens L would not be necessary if the source 
of light were a broad one like a sodium flame. 

If the line under investigation is a doublet each component of the 
doublet produces its own system of fringes. If the mirror C is moved 
slowly out, the path difEerence of the two beams alters. For one posi- 
tion the systems superimpose and the fringes are very distinct ; for 
another position the maxima of the one system fall on the minima lof 
the other and the fringes cannot be seen. As C is moved out, me 
visibility of the fringes thus undergoes a periodic change, and from tne 
travel of C the difEerence in wave-length of the two components can be 
calculated. If the line is a single one, there is no periodic chan^. 
in the visibility of the bands. If the line contains more tlian two 
components there are more than two systems of bands, and the changed 
in visibility is more complicated. 

When used in this way the interferometer is like a diffraction 
grating with two rulings, one corresponding to each beam, and the 
resolving power is obtained by dividing the path difference by the 
wave-length. 

Fabry and Perot’s Interferometer. This apparatiLs consists 
essentially of an air space bounded by two parallel half-silvered glass 
surfaces. A half-silvered glass surface is one that lets through as much 
light as it reflects. Rays from a source P fall on this air space and suffer 
multiple reflection between the silvered surfaces. Consequently to an 
eye on the further side they appear to come from a train of sources 
Pi Pi) P 2 J ^tc., the first of which is brightest with the others gradually 

decreasing in intensity. 
If we consider a point Q 
on a screen S near the 
axis of the figure, the 
length of the paths to Q 
of the beams coming from 
Fia. 256. P, Pi, Pg, etc., increases 

in equal steps. The 
sources will thus reinforce if these steps contain an integral number 
of wave-lengths. As Q moves up the screen, the length of the step 
decreases and the different beams interfere, then when the step again 
becomes equal to an integral number of wave-lengths they reinforce 
■one another again. Thus the screen is covered with circular inter- 
ference fringes. As in this case there are a large number of interfering 
beams, the fringes are very sharp and the dark spaces between the 
fringes are much broader than the fringes themselves. Consequently 
when the spectral line used as source is not single but contains 
different components, and each of these components produces its 
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own system of fringes, the different systems are clearly seen super- 
imposed on one another, and from the distances between coincid(,‘nces 
the ratio of the wave-lengths can be calculated. 

Fig. 257 represents a Fabry and Perot interferometer ; the two 
glass plates are clearly seen, also the arrangement for altering the 



Fig. 257. 

distance between them. The latter can be increased up to 75 mm. 
and in some instruments to 200 mm. The steel ways on which the 
carriage slides are actually optically ground and polished. 

Lummer and Gehreke’s Interferometer. This consists of a parallel 



Fig. 258. 

plate to which a small right-angled prism is cemented. The light 
enters ’ through this prism and is reflected up and down inside the 
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plate ; at every reflection a portion of the t)eain ia refracted out into 
the air. It is obvious tiiat every two successive refrac^ted beams have 
the same phase diflerence. The auf^Je of incidence inside the j^lass is 
near the limiting angle of total reflection and (consequently the intensity 
of the successive refracted beams diminishes slowly. Hence when they 
are received by a telescope they are in a condition to produce very 
sharp interference fringes. 

The Stark Effect. Stark discovered, in 1913, that spec^tral lines 
were split into components when the source was placed in a strohg 
electric field. The behaviour of diflerent lines is diflerent. The 
and Hjj hydrogen lines, for example, when viewed at right angles io 
the electric field appear decomposed into five lines, the central one 
being coincident with the original line and the others arrangcMl 
symmetrically on both sides of it. The two outer lines are polarisedy 
parallel to ’the electric- field, and the three inner lines are polarised 
perpendicularly with reference to it. When viewed in the direction 
of the electric field, three equally spaced lines ar(^ seen. Theses occupy 
the same positions as the three inner lines in the fornicT* c-as(‘, and are 
now unpolarised. A (it‘ld of 13,000 volts per cm. giv(‘s a s(‘para.tion 
between the two outer cornponemts of equal to 3*(> A.l^ 


EXAMPLES 

(1) Determine Ryflberg's constant H irom the four values for the hydrogen 
lines given on p. 25U, and compare the result with the value given in the text.. 

(2) An observer and a source which emits inunochromatic radiation are. 
moving towards one another with velocities of v and u respectively. What 
effect has the relative motion on the wave-length as measured by the observer ? 

(3) Would the canal ray effect be visible in a sptictroscope with a disjjersing 
syst/cm of two large flint prisms ? 

(4) Prove that equations (2) represent motion in an ellipse*. 

(5) If an electron is vibrating under an attraction towards a point proportional 
to its distance from that point as represented by equations (1), what effect on 
the motion has the superposition of a constant eU^etrostal ic held ? 

(6) Ijook for the Swan spectrum in a bunsen burner and in an ordinary gas 
burner, and make a drawing ol it. 



CHAPTER XVII 

X-RAYS AND PHOTO-ELECTRICITY 

Cathode Rays. If the electrodes of a vaeiiiini tube arc connected 
to the secondary of an induction coil and the pressure in the tube is 
gradually reduced, the appearance of the discharge changes in a marked 
manner. At atmospheric pressure the tube either does not conduct or, 
if it does, the spark passes as a thin bright line between the electrodes. 
As the pressure is decreased, this line appears, if it is not already there, 
then widens out and fills the whole tube with a diffuse glow known as 
tlu* positive column. The tube at the same time conducts much better 
and the discharge' becomes smoother. When the pressure reach(\s 8 
or 10 mm. of mercury the cathode is covered with a soft glow, the 
negative glow, and between the negative glow and the positive column 
a dark space, the Faraday dark spiU’e, appears. As the pressure is 
r(‘du(;ed to about i mm. of mercury, the conductivity of the tube 
begins to diminish, the anode becomes surrounded with a glow, and 
the positive column may break up into a number of bright and dark 
space,s, stria) as tliey are called, as shown at E (Fig. 259). At the 



Fig. 259. 


sa;ine time the Faraday dark space D widens, the negative glow C 
detaches itself from the cathode, and a new luminosity, called the 
cathode glow forms there. The negative glow is se})arated from the 
catliode glow by a sharply defined dark space B, called the Crookes 
dark space or the cathode dark space. 

At higher rarefactions both the positive and negative glows become 
less definite and luminous, the resistance of tin' tube increases, and the 
cathode dark space grows in size until finally at a pri'ssure of about 
nim. of mercury it fills tin' tube. The sides of the tube shine then with 
a brilliant fluorc'scence. which is emerald gr('(*n in the case of soda 
glass and blue in the case of lead glass. This fluorescence is produced 
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by rays emitted from the cathode impinging on the glass. The rays 
proceed in straight lines from the cathode, for if a screen is placed 
between the cathode and the walls of the tube, a sharp shadow of the 
screen is produced on the walls. When the tube is placed in a magnetic 
field, the rays are deflected in the same way as a flexible wire carrying 
a current from the anode to the cathode would be deflected. They 
are also deflected by an electric field in the same way as a negative 
charge would be deflected. By a measurement of the magnetic and 
electric deflections it has been shown that the rays consist of electroi^s 
and that their velocities range from 10^ to lO^^ cms./sec., i.e. froijn 
one-thirtieth to one-third of the velocity of light. When the rav 
strike an obstacle most of their kinetic energy is dissipated as heat. 

X-Rays. It was discovered by Prof. W. K. Rontgen at Wurzburg\ 
in 1895 that when cathode rays encounter matter, it not only fluoresces 
and rises in temperature but also emits an entirely new kind of radia- 



tion, Rontgen radiation or X-rays. These rays make many substances 
fluoresce, they travel in straight lines, and they have also the striking 
property of penetrating media that are opaque to ordinary light. They 
pass through paper, cloth, leather, and aluminium, but are stopped by 
the more dense metals, especially lead. Flesh is transparent to them, 
but the bones are opaque, and by their aid we can see the bones 
through the flesh. They thus have an important application in 
medicine. 

Fig. 260 shows diagrammatically a tube used for producing X-rays. 
The cathode is concave and concentrates the cathode rays on the anti- 
cathode. The X-rays are radiated out from the anti-cathode and pass 
^irough the glass wall of the bulb undeflected. The fluorescence of 
the latter is caused by reflected cathode rays, i\ot by X-rays passing 
through it. Tlui anode is not essential to the working of the bulb 
but is supposed to steady the discharge. * It is in conducting com- 
munication with the anti-cathode. The discharge is also made steadier 
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by having the leading-in wires for the electrodes sheathed in glass 
tubes as shown in the figure. The cathode and anode are visually 
made of aluminium. The anti-cathode is made of a metal such as 
platinum with a high atomic weight and high melting-point. In many 
bulbs there is an arrangement for preventing the anti-cathode from 
becoming too hot. 

X-rays produce fluorescence when they fall upon a screen of barium 
platino-cyanide. They also act on a photographic plate, and on these 
two properties their practical application depends. If the object is to 
be examined visually it is placed between the bulb and a fluorescent 
screen, and the radiograph or shadow picture produced is examined 
from the other side. Simple objects used for demonstration purposes 
are a purse with coins in it, a wooden box containing a set of brass 
weights for a balance, a resistance box, etc. The purse comes out 
transparent but the coins in it appear opaque. The sleeve of the arm 
holding the purse is transparent, but the sleeve-links or buttons are 
opaque. The brass weights in the box and the resistance coils are both 
visible through their wooden covers. Jf a permanent record of the 
radiograph is desired, a photographic plate is put in the place of the 
fluorescent screen. 

Further Properties of X-Rays. When an X-ray bulb has been 
run some time, it is said to become “ hard,” that is, a higher 
voltage is required to run the bulb. If E is the potential difference to 
which the cathode ray owes its velocity v, then 

where c and m are the charge and mass of an electron. If e/m is put 
— 1'77 X 10" and E is taken in volts and v in cm./scc., then 

E = 2-82 10- 1C, 

that is, i; — 5-95 a/E 10^. 

Thus as the bulb becomes harder, the velocity of the cathode rays 
increases. 

At the same time the X-rays become more penetrating. This 
is shown by the radiographs of the hand on Plate VI. It is 
customary to specify the penetrating power of rays by their absorption 
in a sheet of aluminium of definite thickness. If Iq is their intensity 
before entering and I their intensity after passing through a plate 
of thickness d cms., it is found experimentally that for homogeneous 
X-rays 

where /i is a constant for the medium. This is the same law as holds 
for the absorption of light (cf. p. 3G4). fi is termed the linear absorp- 
tion coefficient of the rays. .The smaller /i is, the more penetrating the 
ray. 
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According to Eve and Day the value of fi for “ soft ” rays in air, 
i.e. rays emitted from a soft bulb, is from O-OOlO to 0-0018, and for 

hard rays is about ()-00029. 

It is found that /x is not constant for the rays given out by an 
ordinary bulb, being greater for thin screens than for thick ones. This 
is due to the fact that such rays are not homogeneous but contain 
radiations with diflerent values of /x, and the radiations with the greater 
values are naturalJy absorbed first. 

Only a very small proportion of the energy of the cathode rays 
reappears as X-rays, perhaps about 3 ^ in the case of a platiiiiiiji 
anti -cathode in a bulb of medium hardness. \ 

When X-rays enter a gas they ionise it, that is, negatively aiicl 
positively electrified particles are formed, and the gas becomes able to\ 
conduct electricity. The view generally accepted of the formation of \ 
these ions is that an electron is removed from the molecule, leaving the 
latter with a positive charge. Both the electron and charged molecule 
then become nuclei of clusters of gas molecules, though at low pressures 
the electron is able to exist alone. 

The intensity of the X-rays can be measured by the number of 
ions they produce. One way of doing this is by means of an electro- 
scope ; the rays are sent directly into the electroscope, th(‘ gold leaf is 
charged to a high potential and the degree of ionisation measured by 
the rate of leak to the outer case. P 

Characteristic X-Rays. When X-rays strike a substance, it gives 
oft* in general scattered X-rays, characteristic X-rays, and electrons. 
The scattered X-rays are similar to the exciting rays in quality 
and may be compared with the ultra-violet light scattered by a grain 
of fluorescein. The characteristic rays, on the other hand, are homo- 
geneous in quality and may be compared to the fluorescent green light 
sent out by the same grain. In order to produce the characteristic 
rays, the exciting rays must be harder than they are themselves. 
All the heavier elements give out at least two kinds of characteristic 
radiation, and Barkla called these the K and L radiations. The 
K radiation of every metal is much more penetrating than its L 
radiation. 

The characteristic rays are also emitted by the anti -cathode in an 
X-ray bulb, especially if the tube is a soft one. 

The DilTraction of X-Rays. For a long time there vv^as considerable 
doubt as to the nature of X-rays. They were neither refracted 
nor reflected ; also experiments with a V-shaped slit did not give 
definite proof of their being diffracted. We know now that they are 
extremely short light waves, and that the early ('xperiments failed to 
give a positive result on account of this siiortness. 

A surface reflects and refracts light regularly only if the inequalities 
in it are small in comparison with the wave-length of the light, and a 




X-rii\ spi'ftia 'I’hi' L scTu's oMcuir rk'nifiits 'faUrn by Su'chiihn .iiul Fninan h\ 
lhi‘ Hitatiny crystal nu'thocl. 'I’lit* lint on the rii^ht is tht iniaj,T obliiinccl wht'n thc‘ 
fiyslal Is rt'inoM'd. It is iTiiiarkabli* (bat siicli sharp line's can bt‘ obtain|il uithoiit 

K’RSCS. " 



I.auc spots obtained with a zinc blende crystal. One ol Friedrich and Knippin^'’; 
oriKinal photOKraphs. 
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difFraction grating forms spectra only if the irregularities in the rulings 
are small in comparison with the wave-length of the light. Now if 
the wave-length of the light in question is y-^oo wave-length of 
Na light, it will he of the same order of magnitude as the diameter of 
the molecules, consequently it will he in\possihlc for us by any means 
whatever to prepare an artificial surface smooth enough to reflect and 
refract waves of this length, or to construct a grating with the rulings 
close enough together to form diffraction images with light of this 
wave-length. But according to modern crystallography atoms in a 
crystal arc regarded as forming a perfectly regular system of points 
in space. The systems formed by the different atoms interpenetrate, 
the result being to form what is e.alled a “ space-lattice.” It occurred 
to M. Laue, that if X-rays were of extremely short wave-length the 
regular structure of the crystal itself might art as a diffraefion grating ; 
thus nature might supply us with a grating with a structure finer than 
can be made by artificial means. On Laue’s suggestion Eriedrich and 
Knipping tested this point experimentally. The X-rays from a bulb 
were cut down by lead stops so as to form a thin parallel pencil. This 
pencil tlien fell on the crystal, and a photographic plate was placed 
behind the latter at a distance of a few centimetres from it. 

The result of the experiment was a brilliant verification of Ijaue’s 
idea. The photographic plate showed an intense spot formed by the 
undeflected rays surrounded by a number of diffraction images as shown 
on Plate VII, which is taken from a joint paper by Friedrich and 
Knipping and Laue, and shows the system of spots formed by a 
zinc-blende crystal. The pattern on the plate was altered by rotating 
the crystal. Exposures of some hours were necessary to bring out 
all the spots, since much the greater proportion of the rays was 
undeviated. The calculation of the positions of the spots is not 
simple ; unlike an ordinary diffraction grating the crystal does not 
give a continuous spectrum, even though the rays contain a con- 
tinuous range of w'ave-lengths. 

§ Following on Laue’s work W. L. Bragg found that X-rays are 
regularly reflected by cleavage planes in crystals ; such planes are rich 
in atoms and, of course, the atoms in them are arranged regularly. 
Also since the atoms are arranged in a series of planes parallel to the 
cleavage plane and equidistant from one another, when the rays fall 
on these planes, the crystal acts like a system of equidistant semi- 
transparent mirrors. If in Fig. 20 1 P is a source of X-rays and M 
the row of atoms in the first plane, the rays arc reflected in the same 
way as a pencil of light would be reflected by a small glass surface. 
Now (Fig. 262) let Mi, M 2 , denote two successive planes of atoms. 
Let d be the distance between them ; d is called the crystal grating 
space. A and B denote incident rays from the source ; d is so small 
that they can be regarded as parallel. They are reflected as shown, 

21 ‘ ’ 
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and the one ray gains a path difference 2CD = 2d sin 6 on the other 
where 6 has the value indicated in the figure , 6 is referred to as the 



Fig. 261. 


Fig. 262. 


glancing angle. Similarly the ray reflected from the next plane wSjll 
have a path difierence of id sin 6 and so on. If 

2dsin0-/?A, 

radiation of this wavo-Jength will reinforce in the direction 6. 

An instrument using this property, known as the X-ray spectromcier, 
WELS used as early as 19.1 .‘3 by both W. H. Bragg and W. L. Bragg 
and by Moseley ancl Darwin, in it the collimator (Fig. 203) is 
replaced by a tube with lead stops. A crystal is mounted on the 

rotating table to reflect the rays, and flic 
telescope is replaced by an ionisation 
chamber or photographic plat^ P. The 
ionisation chamber has the advantage that 
it measures th(i intensity of the rays. 
Wlien the photographic plate is used the 
table is rotated backwards and forwards ; 
each line imprints on the plate whenever 
it makes the appropriate angle of incidence 
on the crystal. The spectra obtained in 
this way are quite as sharp as those given with an ordinary quartz 
spectrograph. Just as in the case of the ordinary diffraction grating 
there are spectra of different orders. By making assumptions as to 
the structure of the crystals employed it has been found possible to 
determine with certainty the wave-lengths of the different radiations. , 
The greater part of the radiation from an ordinary X-ray bulb is analo- 
gous to white light and gives a continuous spectrum. Superimposed 
on this are the characteristic radiations which are analogous to spectral 
lines. The K and L radiations were known to be lines in the spectrum 
owing to the constant values obtained for their absorption coefficients ; 
with the X-ray spectrometer these lines can be mapped in much greater 
detail than by absorption methods, as can be seen from the plioto- 
grapTis of Siegbahn and Friman on Plate VI 1. The wave-lengths of 
X-rays vary from more than 4 x 10-7 to less than 3 x IQ-o cms. The 
hardness or penetrating power of an X-ray depends on its wave- 
length, the ray being harder the shorter the wave-length. 
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The y rays of radium are of the samo nature as X-rays. Their 
wave-lengths range from 3 to 0*6 x lO-® cms. 

The discovery of the nature of X-rays has thus carried our know- 
ledge of spectra an enormous distance into the ultra-violet. To show 
what a range of radiations we now have at our disposal, all the 
dillerent kinds with the exception of the longer waves used in wireless 
telegraphy have been plotted logarithmically against their wave-lengths 
on page 324. 


Moseley’s Work on X-Ray Spectra. A classic investigation on 
X-ray spectra was made by H. (1. J. Moseley. Reference was Tiiade 
on p. 322 to the fact that the K and L radiations were analogous to 
spectral lines. In the years 1913 and 1914 Moseley produced the 
characteristic X-ray spectra of very many elements and photographed 
them by means of 
an X-ray spectro- 
graph. Fig. 2()4 20 Ca 

shows the nature of 21 Sc 

the results he ob- 22 Ti 

tained. 23 V 

The scale at the 24 Cr 

foot gives wave- 25 Mn 

lengths in A.U., i.e. 26 Fe 

the shortest wave- 27 Co 

length on the scale 28 Ni 

is .about e„',fo of 29 Cu 

the wave-length of 30 Vn 

yellow light. At 
the side are the 1 AU 2 3 4 

symbols for calcium Fio. 264 . 

and zinc and tlie 

nine elements with atomic weights between calcium and zinc arrangf'xl 
in the order of increasing atomic weight, except for the transposition 
of cobalt and nickel ; beside the symbol is the number of the element, 
counting from hydrogen as 1. Opposite the symbol of each clement 
are two vertical lines showing the positions of the and lines for 
this element, i.e. part of the X-ray spectrum of the ^dement. 

It will be noticed that the spectra gradually pass into one another, 
and if a certain spectrum were wanting, it would be possible to 
predict its nature by fitting it in betwec'u the one above and the one 
below it. The numbers on the left are referred to as the atomic 
niimhers of the elements. In order to make the results for cobalt 



and nickel fit in with the rest it was found necessary to invert the 
order of the atomic weights ; cobalt is 27 and nickel 28, while the 
atomic weights arc 59*0 and 68-7 respectively. It was also necessary 
to invert the order of potassium and argon. In both cases it has 
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In tho RCiilc on this page the 
difierent kinds of rays known 
to us are arranged logarithmic- 
ally against tlieir wave-lengths 
measured in centimetres. Jt 
will be seen that the range of 
the latter has grown enor- 
mously. 

Herlzian waves can be pro- 
duced up to wave-lengths of 
huudreds of miles. Broadcasting 
takes place on from 2000 to 170 
metres, shortwave broadcasting 
down to 13 metres : 3 metres is 
“ ultra-short.” The wave- 
lengths used in television are 
about 7 metres. 

In radiology the range of 
wave-lengths utilised ranges 
from 0'3 A.U. (very soft) to 0 06 
A.U. (very hard). 
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been found that the chemical properties agree better with the spectro 
scopic evidence than with the order of the atomic weights. It was 
also necessary to assume that certain elements had not been discovered, 
for example, those with numbers 43 and 75. Uranium has the highest 
of all atomic numbers, namely 92. 

Moseley found that the wave numbers of the lines are given by 

•''=(l-yR(N-ar- 

where R is.the Rydberg constant, N is the atomic number, and a is a 
constant. 

Cosmic Rays. In 1903 McLennan and Burton showed that there 
must exist in the atniospliere a radiation (;a})ab]e of passing through 
30 feet of water. Tlie nature of this radiation has been in recent years 
an important Held of investigation. It is agreed that it comes from 
outer space, but it is not clear whether it consists of waves or particles. 
C^alc Illations made from the energy of the rays give them a wave-length 
considerably shorter than y rays. 

X-Rays and the Extreme Ultra-Violet. It has already been stated 
that the gelatine of the photographic plate absorbs strongly at 2200 
A.U. and that ejuartz does not transmit below 1850 A.U. Schumann, 
wIk) first explored the region below 1850 and who used fluorite as 
the material of his prism and lenses, found that the air of the atmosphere 
absorbed the rays and that it was necessary to build a vacuum 
syx'ctrograph from which the air was excluded. A layer of air I mm. 
tliick at 7C) cms. pressure absorbs entirely all the rays below 1700 A.U. 
By means of photographic plates containing silver bromide with 
just a trac(’ of gelatin * Schumann found that of all the substances 
examined the spectrum of hydrogen extended furthest, reaching to 
al)Out 1250 A.U. It was impossible to go further than this with a 
prism and lenst'-s owing to the absorption of fluorite. 

In the Rowland concave grating, however, the spectrum is focussed 
sharply without the use of lenses. Lyman adapted this principle for 
use in the extreme ultra-violet, made a vacuum grating spectrograph, 
and by 1913 had reached 900 A.U., the short wave limit of the hydrogen 
series now known as the Lyman series. By 1910 he reache.d OOO A.U. 
By using speidally ruled gratings, very high tension sparks, and very 
high vacua Millikan extended the limit to 130 0 A.U. 

By carrying the sanie methods further Siegbahn got the spark 
spectrum and the X-ray spectrum on the same wave-length. Thus the 
gap between the ultra-violet and the X-ray region is now completely 
bridged. 

It has also been found that X-rays incident on a surface are totally 

• It is pow usual for this region <o use ordinary jilatos bathed in lluorescent oil. 
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refleicted when the incidence is very oblique, that is, when the glancing 
angle is less than 3(J' or so, and by taking advantage of this property 
X-ray spectra have been obtained with an ordinary optical grating. 
Plate VI gives a pliotograph of the A1 K radiation spectrum taken in 
this way by E. Backliri in Upsala. Only one line appears, the 
line, but it is shown in five different orders. Its wave-length was 
found from tlie photograph to be 8-333 A. U. The dark region covers 
the “ white light image ” given by the path difference ^ro. and the 
image on the left is obtained when the grating is turned out of the 
j)ath of the rays. ^ j 

Photo-Electricity. Photo-electricity deals with electrical changes 
produced in matter by the action of light on it. They may be pro4 
duced either on the. surface, as in the case of mc'tals, or throughout thc\ 
volume, as in the case of licpiids or gases. The light can either })e \ 
infra-red, visible, ultra-violet, X- or y- rays. The effect was discovered 
by Hertz in 1887 ; he was working with a sparkgap, and found that, if 
the distance between the electrodes was made just sufficient to prevent 
the discharge, illumination by ultra-violet light from another 'spark 
caused the passage of sparks. It was the action of the light on the 
negative electrode alone which caused the discdiarge. Lenard 
and J. J. Thomson discovered independently in 1898 that the action 
was due to the expulsion of negative electrons from thefelectrode 
caused by the absorption of light, or, in other words, to slow cathode 
rays leaving its surface. 

The nature of the effect will best be understood from the description 
of a })articular experiment. Let us suppose that light falls upon 
an aluminium disc A of about 3 cm. diameter, 
situated in vacuo, and that the plate B is placed 
in front of it to receive the electrons (Fig. 205). 
If the plate B is at a low(‘r potential than A, the 
electrons will be repelled by B : if it is at a higher 
potential than A, they will be attracted by B. l^et 
us suppose that A and B are insulated, and that the 
currents from A and to B are measured for different 
potential differences. Then the results may be 
repr(\sented by the diagram opf)€)site. 

There are five stages : 

I. No current leaves A. The retarding potential 
is too great. 

II. Some current leaves A but none arrives at B. The field destroys 
the component of velocity in the direction of B, so the electrons escape 
to the sides. 

III. Some of the electrons get across, but others diffuse to the sides. 

IV. All the electrons that leave A ge'e across to B. Some of the 
electrons produced by the light, however, do not leave A. 



Fkj. 265. 
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V. The accelerating potential ia now so great that once an electron is 
freed, it is carried across to B. The photo-electric current has reached 
a constant value, beyond which it does not increase, so long as the 
intensity of the light is kept constant. 

The point P on the scale of volts is particularly important. Neg- 
lecting the contact difference of potential between A and B, it gives 
the potential difference which just prevents the fastest moving 
electrons from reaching the other plate. Let \is denote this by-V and 
the velocity with which the electron leaves the surface by v. Then 

i — Ve. 

When V is known, v can be calculated. Hence the practice has 
sprung up of exi)ressing v in volts. For example, if V is 1 volt or lO® 



e.m.u., since ejm is 1-77 x 10^ e.m.u. per gm., v is 5*9x10'^ cm. /sec., 
and this is said to be a velocity of one volt. The phraseology is 
quite indefensible, but nevertheless useful. 

Experiments have shown that while the number of electrons 
emitted per second is proportional to the intensity of the incident 
light, is quite independent of it. This result was first obtained 
by Lenard. Jt has also been found that V“ varies with the frequency 
of th(‘ incident radiation according to the law 

Co, the limiting frequency, varies with the substance employed, but 1i 
has exactly the same value for all substances. 

The most accurate proof of this law is due to Millikan. He worked 
with the alkali metals, for which the effect begins in the visible 
spectrum and his observations extend into the ultra-violet. The 
experiments were made in a very perfect vacuum, and in order to 
obtain a clean surface, the surfaces were scraped in the vacuum itself 
by a cutter worked by an electromagnet outside. The law was found 
to hold perfectly, the value of h being 6-55 x erg sec. 

Since hv^ has the dimensions of energy, and varies from substance 
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to substance, the natural interpretation of the law is to assume, that 
each electron liberated by the light starts oil with kinetic energy hv, 
and that hvQ is the work done by the electron in escaping from the 
surface. 

We shall now proceed to describe three different applications of 
photo-electricity to the measurement of light, the vacuum photo-cell, 
the rectifier cell, and the selenium cell. 

Vacuum Photo-Cell. The type described is the Osram cell (Fig. 267). 
The cathode plate measures about 4 x 2| cm.2 The anode is a gau^e 
cylinder. They are enclosed in a vacuum bulb the overall length of 
which is about 15 cm., and which is provided with an internal guard 
ring close to the point at which the cathode lead enters. The ligh^ 
falls on the plate through the holes in the gauze. 

Fig. 268 shows the way the cell is used to measure weak lights. D \ 
is a Dolezalek electrometer two quadrants of which are earthed. By 

Cathode lead 


Internal 
^uard nn^ 




Anode lead 
Fio. 267. 





Fio. 268. 


means of a battery the anode A is maintained at a high potential, 
perhaps 90 volts. The cathode K is connected to the other pair of 
quadrants. As the electrons leave the cathode, it and the electrometer 
acquire a positive charge, and the image moves across the scale. The 
cathode is then earthed by a key not shown in the diagram and is 
ready to acquire a fresh charge. If the current is large enough 
the electrometer is replaced by a galvanometer. 

As material for the cathode a potassium surface sensitised with 
hydrogen is used, or a molecular layer, i.e. a layer one or two molecules 
thick, of potassium or caesium. The action is selective, each material 
being sensitive to a different region of the spectrum ; if the source of 
light is the ordinary gas-filled lamp, the sensitivity varies from 0-2 to 
70 microamperes per lumen (cf. p. 371) incident on the plate, according 
to the material used. The guard ring is earthed ; its function is to 
prevent a leak from the anode lead to* the cathode lead along the 
surface of the glass. The sensitivity of the cell can be greatly increased 
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by filling it with one of the rare gases, for example, argon, at a pressure 
of a fraction of a millimetre ; the photo-electrons then ionise the gas 
and increase the current. But gas-filled cells are not so suitable as 
vacuum cells for accurate work. 

Rectifier Cell. The rectifier cell, which was put on the market in 
1935, consists of a disc of copper or other metal on the surface of 
which a thin layer of cuprous oxide or selenium oxide is formed. On 
the surface of this layer a thin semi-transparent layer of metal is 
deposited. The photo-electrons are produced at the surface of the 
copper, the light entering through the metal layer ; they travel against 
the light. The metal disc and semi-transparent layer are each 
connected to a terminal, and these terminals are connected to a 
galvanometer. The current is proportional to the quantity of light 
incident on the cell. No accelerating potcuitial is required, and the 
arrangement is as easy to use as a thermopile and has the advantage of 
much greater sensitivity. 

The Weston photronic cell, a rectifier cell in very wide use at present, 
when exposed to a white light is about 250 times as sensitive with the 
same galvanometer as the Rubens thermopile at present on the 
market in England. It is also more sensitive than a good gas-filled 
cell, when the latter is used with a gab anometer. It is selective in its 
action, being sensitive to a somewhat wider range of wave-lengths 
than the human eye, the maximum of sensitivity being in the yellow. 
The sensitivity to white light is J2(» /aA per lumen incident on its 
surface or 1-4 /xA per foot-candle. The rectifier cell is at present in 
use both as an illumination photometer and as an exposure meter in 
photography, the scale of the current-measuring instrument being 
graduated in the one case in foot-candles and in the other case in 
fractions of a second. 

Such cells are called rectifiers, because the combination copper, 
cuprous oxide, with a lead plate pressed down on it, was used at first 
as a rectifier, that is an arrangement that wdl pass current only 
the one way, and it may be verified by test, that the “ dark ” resistance 
of the photronic cell is much greater the one way than the other. 

Selenium Cell. Metallic selenium conducts electricity, and has 
the remarkable property that its conductivity is increased when light 
falls on it ; the conductivity of a thin layer of selenium when exposed 
to diffuse daylight is about twice as great as when it is in the dark. 
The selenium cell is an arrangement for measuring the intensity of light 
by the change in conductivity of a layer of selenium. One of the best 
known modern cells is that made by Fournier d Albe in 1911. It 
consists of a tablet of porcelain, which is covered with graphite, and 
then engraved in fine grooves from side to side. The whole is finally 
coated with molten selenium. 

If ap ordinary telephone receiver is connected in series with a 
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selenium cell and a battery, a current will pass througb the telephone. 
No sound will be heard in the telephone as long as the current is 
steady, but if light falls upon the cell its conductivity alters, and the 
current intireases ; tliis makes a sound in the telephone. Thus the 
observer hears the light falling upon the selenium plate. If flashes of 
light are thrown upon the cell at a uniform rate, for example at 250 per 
second, a musical note is heard. 

The selenium in the various commercial cells is apparently made up 
of varying crystal structure, and is sensitive over the range 15,000 to 

1800 A. When this variatioi^ 
in structure is eliminated, tlui 
response is Found to be V(‘ry’ 
selective. Fig. 209 shows 
l esuli/S obtained by L. P. Si eg 
and F. Brown for an 
acicular hexagonal crystal. 
The horizontal scale gives 
wave-lengtlis measured in 
10 cms., so it starts at the 
violet end of tli(‘ spectrum 
and goes a little way into the 
infra-red. The vertical scale 
represents fhe changl of the 
(dectrical resistance produced 
by the illumination. The 
intensity of illumination as 
measured by a thermopile 
was th(‘ same tliroughout the 
spectrum. The conductivity 
of the crystal varied con- 
siderably with the pressure on it, so readings were taken for a high 
and low pressure, also for a low intensity oF th(‘ incident light. 

When used to map a spectrum the selenium cell is connected to 
a high resistance galvanometer. For sensitiveness it is unequalled, 
outrivalling the eye both in contrast sensibility and threshold intensity. 
The initial rate of change is proportional to the intensity of illumina- 
tion, while the final change of conductivity is proportional to the 
square root of the intensity of illumination. The selenium cell is not, 
however, as reliable as the vacuum photo-cell. 

. EXAMPLES 

(1) The wavo-lengtli of X-rays is 3 A. (calculate the minimum energy with 
which the electron must hit the anti-cathode in order to pr«)duee them, (i) in ergs, 
(ii) in electron-volts. (A — 6-55 x 10“^’ erg sec. ; <?— 1*59 x lO^i* coulomb.) 

(2) An X-ray tube uses 20 miliiamperes at 100,^*)00 volts. Calculate the energy 
of the rays falling per sq. cm. per sec. at a distance of 50 cms. from the anti-cathode. 
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f)n the assumption that J per cent, of the energy f^oes into X-rays and that the 
latter are emith^d uniformly over the hemisphere. 

(,‘l) Given that the wave-length of the Kaj lino of iron is 1-9.‘12 A, find the 
smallest glancing angle at which it is reflected from a cleavage face of ealeite ; 
for the latter d has the value 2-814 x 10“® cm. Find also the distance between 
the rulings of an optical grating wdiieh will reflect the first order spc^etrum of the 
same line at a glancing angle of 8'. 

(4) The cathode of a vacuum photo-cell is connected to a Dolezalek electro- 
meter. The capacity of the cathode, pair of quadrants, and eomiocting wire is 
58 cms. in electrostatic units. When the needle and anode are charged, and 
weak light falls on the cathode, the sjiot travels a distance on the scale corre- 
sponding to ^ volt in 1 min. Calculate the current in microamperes. If the 
wave-length of maximum sensitivity is 435 m/x, calculate ajiproximately in ergs 
the total eiK'rgy of the electrons emitttHl per sec. 

(5) The (‘fliciency of a caesium vacuum photo-cell is 70 /lA p(*r lumen (cf. 
p. 371) for light of a standard candle, and it is used with an electrometer wdiich 
in the most favourable circumstances can detect 10 amp. What is the greatest 
distance at which the photo-cell can detect radiation from the standard candle 
The area of the cathode is 9 ciu‘“. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


QUANTUM THEORY 

Classical Theory. It is now necessary to consider the emission of 
light. When the wave theory of light was established in the early 
years of last century, it was natural to think of light waves as 
analogous to sound. Now the vibrating prong of a tuning fork pro- 
duces a wave in air and the details of the process can be followed out 
niatheniatically ; hence it was considered that the light wave must be 
produced by a vibrating particle in the atom. Since the wave was 
transverse, the medium in which it travelled, the ether, must be 
similar to an elastic solid. Tliis was the view of Fresnel, and on it 
as a basis he was able to explain reflection, refraction, and crystal 
optics in a very satisfactory manner. There were difliculties, of course, 
concerned with the exact nature of the ether and its very contra- 
dictory properties ; it was rigid enough to transmit waves, ani at the 
same time it opposed no resistance to the passage of the planets 
through space. Rut no one thought of questioning the statement that 
the source was a> vibrating particle. It accorded very well, for 
example, with the. explanation of the Doppler eflect. 

In 1887-88 Hertz show'ed that Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory was 
true. According to Maxwell light is an electromagnetic wave. This 
theory is dealt with in Chapter XXII ; here, we shall only state that 
it replaced the oscillations of particles throughout the ether by a 
harmonic variation in an electric field strength and a magnetic field 
strength. At the same time the source of the wave became a quantity 
of electricity which surged backwards and forwards, sometliing like 
the charge of a Hertzian oscillator (cf. p. 435), but very much smaller. 
When the electron was discovered at the end of the century, it was 
natural to assume that this charge was the electron, an-assumptiou that 
received a striking confirmation in the explanation of the “ normal ” 
Zeeman (‘.fleet. At the same time it was found that the dispersion of 
light by transparent bodies could be explained, if there were a gnvat 
number of electrons in the body oscillating like pendidums about 
positions of equilibrium under the influence, of the light wave, and the 
absorption of light in metals could be explained by assuming that the 
electrons were free to move about the metal against a frictional 
resistance. , 

But the hypothesis of the oscillating electron had its limits. It 
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could neitlier explain the “ abnormal ” Zeeman effect, nor the Stark 
effect, nor the occurrence of spectral series ; the hydrogen atom, for 
example, contains only one electron, and if we were to work on the 
analogy of particles and springs, a separate oscillator would be required 
for each of the lines of the different series. It was difficult to lit tlie 
oscillating electron in with data on the structure of the atom accumu- 
lated from other sources. Finally it w^as impossible to bring it into 
relation with the quantum. So although in many instances the 
source or absorber of radiation simulates an oscillating electron 
and we make use of the resemblance, the conviction is now 
universal that the resemblance is superticial, and that proc‘esses in 
which the ether is concerned follow laws quite different from those 
dealing with the emission of waves in matter. 

The Quantum. The quantum is a small quantity of energy which 
was discovered by Planck in the first year of the century in deriving his 
formula for the radiation of black bodies (cf. (hap. XXV), and which 
has been of the greatest importance for atomic physics. It is specified 
by tlj(‘- formula Jiv, where v is the frequency of the radiation ('oncerruHl, 
and h is a constant known as Planck’s constant arid e(|ual to (i-bf) x 1 0 -7 
erg. sec. It thus increases from the red to the viol(‘t end of the 
spectrum, one ])articular value being associated with every wave- 
length ; the following table gives its value both in ergs and in electron- 
volts for three particular w’ave-lengths : 


Radiation 

\A'ave-leiiglh 

Quantum 

Ends of ViSibJe . 

8000 A. 

ii'45 X 10' erg 

1 -53 electron-volts. 

Spectrum . 

4000 A. 


3 07 

X-ray Region 

1 A. 

l-06xlO-« „ 

12.300 


The electron-volt is the work required to raise an electron tlirough 
a potential difference of 1 volt ; it is equal to l-f 3 xl 0 
According to the kinetic theory of gases tlie average kinetic energy 
of a molecule at lb"" C. is only 5-8xl() erg, so the quantum is 
relatively a large quantity. 

The properties of the quantum can be learned best from photo- 
electricity and the production of X-rays. It was stated on p. 328, 
that the most natural interpretation of the facts of photo-electricity is, 
that each electron released by the light starts off with kinetic energy 
hv, i.e. the quantum appropriate to the radiation in question. The 
electrons start off immediately the radiation falls on the surface. 
The intensity of the radiation can be measured and the time required 
for an oscillating electron to absorb one quantum calculated. The 
calcula^tion leads to quite impossible results. So according to 
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classical electron! agnetic theory the electron emitted cannot acquire 
its energy from the incident radiation. 

It has been mentioned that X-rays are produced by the impact of 
rapidly moving electrons on a metal antikathode, and the greater the 
kinetic energy of the electrons, the harder, i.e. the greater the frequency, 
of the radiation produced. If the beam of X-rays is analysed into its 
constituent wave-lengths, there is always a continuous range with a 
sharp limit on the short wave-length side. If v is the frequency 
corresponding to this limit, and V the potential difference througlf 
which the beam of electrons falls, 

ye=hv. 

Now Vc is the kinetic energy with which the electron falls on the] 
target, and it is equal to the quantum corresponding to the frequency \ 
in question. It is natural to assume that the equation holds not 
only for the limiting radiation but for all the frequencies, and that 
the smaller frequencies are due to the electron being slowed before the 
final impact. 

Thus when radiation of frequency v is transformed into the kinetic 
energy of an electron in the photo-cell, or when the kinetic energy of 
an electron is transformed into radiation of frequency v in an X-ray 
bulb, the exchange takes place in elements of amount hv. The result 
is a very striking one, and it caused Einstein to put forward ^he view 
in 1905, that radiation of frequency v consisted of units or corpuscles 
of energy of amount hv, and that these corpuscles were shot off from 
the source in all directions. When the unit was incident at one 
particular point on the photo-cell it released one electron at that 
point with the same quantity of energy. Thus the spreading front of 
the wave-theory was abandoned. The units have been termed light 
corpuscles, light quanta, light darts, and photons. 

We shall postpone consideration of Einstein’s hypothesis for the 
present and merely emphasise the fact that classical theory can give 
no reason why a quantity of energy hv should be associated with 
radiation of frequency v. 

The Rutherford Atom. It has for long been beyond doubt that 
the atom is a complicated configuration of electric charges. As a 
result of his work with alpha particles Rutherford came to the con- 
clusion, that the entire mass of the atom, with the exception of the 
negligible mass of the outer electrons, is concentrated in the positively 
charged nucleus, the diameter of which, 10-^^ cm., is small compared 
with the radius of the atom given by kinetic thc^ory, l(k® cm. The‘ 
nucleus is surrounded by a shell of electrons which occupy a space 
equal to the volume of the atom. If the atom is electrically neutral, 
the number of elecjtrons outside the nucleus is equal to the number of 
positive charges on the nucleus, and this number is identical with the 
atomic number which gives the place of the element in the periodic 
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classification. An atom which has lost an electron is a positive ion 
and one which has gained an electron is a negative ion. 

To remove an electron from the atom requires an amount of energy 
characteristic of the atom, which is specified by the ionisation potential, 
the potential difference through which the electron must fall in order 
to acquire this energy. In a metal in the liquid or solid state some of 
the electrons are able to move freely between the atoms. 

Bohr’s Theory of the Hydrogen Spectrum. By combining Planck’s 
quantum with the Rutherford atom Niels Bohr was able to give an 
explanation of the hydrogen spectrum which has proved the starting 
point of a great experimental and theoretical d(‘velopment. The 
hydrogen atom consisted of a singh^ electron and a nucleus with one 
positive charge called a proton. Bohr supposed that the electron was 
circling round the proton, and that the centrifugal force was balanced 
by the electrostatic attraction. 

Jjct the velocity of the electron be v, the radius of the orbit be 
r, let us suppose that the nucleus is relatively so heavy that its 
motion can be disregarded, and assume for tlie sake of generality 
that the nuchms contains N chargers instead of one. Then, putting the 
assumption in mathematical form. 


me- Nc- 



Bohr made the assumption, his s(*cond postulate, that the angular 
momentum of th(i electron, nivr, could not vary continuously. It 
could only have one of an infinite series of definite values given by 

nh 

mvr= > 

Ztt 


where n is an integer and It is Planck’s constant. 

If we eliminate v from the two equations, wc obtain 

Hiis gives the radii of all the orl)its compatible with Jiohr’s postulate, 
the stationary orbits as they are called. The potential energy of 
the electron is a maximum when it is at an infinite distance from the 
nucleus. Denote this maximum value by W^. Then the potential 
energy at a distance r is given by 

The kinetic energy at this distance is 




Ne2 
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Hence the total energy is 


Ne2 

~2r 


+ W. 


N^2 

r 






2r 

27ThnH\^ 


on substituting the value for r. This orbit is charaeierist'd by t^ie 
integer n, so we denote the energy in it by W^,. j 

Bohr made the fundamental assumption, tliat the system emits hr 
absorbs radiation only when it changes from om^- stationary state to 
another, and that the frequency of the radiation emitted or absorbed 
is given by the equation \ 


W, 


where n and are the 
we substitute for and W 

W 


i ntegers characterising 
t his gives 

W,, 
h 

27r-»tNV> 


the two states. If 




'(i-i)' 


For hydrogen N=-l. The expression is of the same form as the 
formula for the series spectrum of hydrogen. But the agreement is 
more than formal. v -~cv\ where c is the velocity of light, so the 
Rydberg constant R comes out as 

“ h'^c ’ 

On substituting for in, c, h and c this agrees with the value of the 
latter to per cent., which is as good as could be expected from 
the accuracy with which these quantities are known. 


Ionised Helium. The helium atom consists of a nucleus with a 
positive charge 2e round which circle two electrons. If the atom is 
ionised, it loses one electron. The spectrum of ionised helium should 
therefore be given by the foregoing reasoning, if N is made = 2, i.e. it 
should be represented by 


v=iR 


1 



Now a series given by 



has been found by A. Fowler in a mixture, of helium and hydrogen in a 
Geissler tube, and a series given by 
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v' = 4R 


\42 n^) 


has been found by Pickering in the spectra of many stars. So the 
theory is verified on this point also. 

For lithium N = 3. If it is doubly ionised, only one electron is 
left, which presumably circles about the nucleus in the same way 
as the hydrogen electron does. According to the preceding reasoning 
its spectrum should be represented by 

v'=-w'.-iy 

a-/ 

Two lines corresponding to this formula have been observed. 

The Motion of the Nucleus. In calculating the centrifugal force 
on the electron we assumed that the nucleus was at rest. This is 
approximately true, since its mass is much greater than the mass of 
the electron. In order to ohi.ain a more a(‘-curate formula let M and V 
be the mass and velocity of the nucleus, and let m ajid v as before 
be the mass and velocity of the electron. Both electron and nucleus 
are then circling round their common centroid, keeping at the ends of a 
straight line which passes through the centroid. Let r as before denote 
the distance of the electron from the nucleus, let bo its distance from 
the centroid and let r 2 be the distance of the nucleus from the centroid. 
Then mri — lAr^, r-~ri + r 2 , and on balancing the centrifugal* force 
against the attraction 

mv^ Ne2 


which gives 


niv^ I ^ ni\ 

The quantum condition is now 




mwj + M Vr2 = ^ 


nh 


27t' 


whence on eliminating v 




m\ 


^ IVI 

The potential energy of the system is 


The kinetic energy is 

22 


+ J MV2. 
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Since wi?;— MV, this becomes 

and tlie total energy is 



On proceeding as before 1 liis gives for the Rydberg constant 

277“/// Rqo 



if we denote the value of R for M cc- by R^c. The mass of the helium 
niK^leus is 4/1 -008 or ih97 times that of the hydrogen nucleus, so R 
foj‘ helium should be greater than R for hydrogen. Accurate measure- 
ments of the wave-lengths show that it has exact ly the valpie required 
by the formula. 

Heavy Hydrogen. It has been known for some years, t hat a large 
number of elements have two or more ditterent kinds of atom. Tlie 
nucleus of each kind has the same positive (*Jiarge and in each there is 
the same number of extra-nueJear electrons. Thus the atomic number 
of each is the same. But the mass of the nucleus is diiTerent. Thus 
chlorine whose chemical atomic weight is 35-40 is a mixture of two 
kinds of chlorine, one of atomic weight 35 and the other of atomic 
weight 37. Substances like this with the same atomic number but 
dilferent atomic weights are said to be isotopes ; thus chlorine has two 
isotopes. 

In 1932 Urey, Brickweddie, and Murphy made the sensational 
discovery at Princeton, that there is an isotope of hyd rogen of atomic 
weight 2 mixed with ordinary hydrogen. This isolopc has been named 
deuterium and the proportion of it present is very small, which is the 
reason why it waited so long for discovery. 

The wave-length of the Hq line, the first line of the Balincr series, is 
given according to Bohr’s formula by 

Roo /I _ 1\ 

A , m \22 3 J’ 

M 

where m/M = 1/1845, and has the value G5()3 A. For deuterium m/M 
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has its value halved. Hence the wave-lenf^th is diminished and calcula- 
tion shows that the line should be displaced towards the blue by 1-79 A. 
It is found to be displaced this amount in accordance with theory. 


Energy Diagram. The empirical formula for the representation of 
the hydrogen spectrum was 


which may be rewritten 


Bohr made the assumption 


■'“"(iVi)' 




where and }N,^^ are the energies of the electron in the two states. 
Jt ivS natural, therefore, to identify the terms of the formula for s})ectro- 
scopic series when multiplied by he with quantities of energy. Hence, 
if we consider Fig. 218, the vertical lines represent quantities of energy. 
When the electron is on the R/i^ level its energy is a minimum ; by the 
absorption of suitable quantities of radiation it can be lifted up to 
any higher level. If it falls back, it emits the same radiation. Jf it is 
lifted to the level AB it escapes from the atom and the latter is ionised. 

The work done in ionisation is consequently given by 


AcR = G-55 X 10-^7 X 3 X l(do x 109,677-7 

= 2*156 X 10-13 erg =13-48 electron-volts, 


which agrees with the experimental value. 

The orbits in the case of other elements are more complicated than 
for hydrogen. Sommerfeld was prominent in working them out, and 
it was found that three constants or quantum numbers were ner cissary 
to specify each. Originally the orbits were regarded as existing in 
real space, but they are now considered to be only a pictorial way of 
characterising the energy levels, which have a real physical existenct?. 


The Spinning Electron. The electron describing an orbit of radius 
T with velocity v in Bohr’s model of the hydrogen atom is equivalent 
to an electric current of strength cvK^irr), since v/(27Tr) is the' number 
of times per second it passes a point in the orbit. This current is 
equivalent to a magnetic shell of moment 


ev 
2 nr 


X nr- = 


evr 


But by the second postulate 


nh 

mm — 

2n 


Hence the moment is 


1 e nh 
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It can increase only in steps of amount 

1 e h 

2 m 277 

and an elementary maf^netic moment of this ma gnitude is referred to as 
the huhr magneton. 

The explanation of spectra has been much facilitated by the assump- 
tion due to Goudsmit and Uhlenbock that the electron itself possesses a 
magnetic moment equal to one J^ohr magneton and a mechaiiieal 
angular momentum equal to 

1 h 

2*277 

Thus the electron can be regarded as spinning about an axis anA 
equivalent to a little magnet, and h receives a physical interpretationl 

Collision Processes. According to Bohr’s first postulate, then, 
an atom can exist only in a definite numbcT of states, each of wliich 
is characterised by a particular amount of energy, the normal state 
being that of least energy. If an electron hits an atom, the energy 
lost by the electron is equal to the energy gained by the atom. The 
states of higher energy are of extremely short duration, so wheji an 
electron hits an atom, the latter is almost invariably in its state 
of least energy. If the velocity of the electron is small, thc|impact is 
wholly elastic, and owing to the mass of the atom being much greater 
than the mass of the electron the fraction of the kinetic energy of the 
electron transferred to the atom is extremely small. 

If the kinetic energy of the electron is equal to or greater than 
the energy necessary to raise the atom from itsmormal state to the 
state immediately above it, this change may take place.. The impact 
is then no longer elastic, and in returning to the normal state the 
atom emits radiation according to the equation 

Wo 

Let us suppose that the kinetic energy of the electron is just sufficient 
to bring about this change, and that it is measured by the potential 
V necessary to produce it. V is in this case called a 

resonance potential, and the radiation emitted a resonance line. 

If the energy of the impact is sufficient to raise the atom to the 
state of energy it may return to the normal state directly, emitting 
light according to the equation 

hv = }N^-Vio 

or it may fall in succession from level to level, each fall causing an 
emission of light according to the equation 

The potential which accelerates the electron is in this case referred 
to as an excitation potential. 
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If the energy of the impact is sufficient to expel the most loosely 
bound electron from the atom, the potential necessary to give the 
electron its velocity is called the ionisation potential of the at om. 

On further exciting the atom after the tirst electron is gone, a 
sccond electron is raised to higher levels. When it hills back the 
spectrum of the ionised atom is emitted. The latter is referred to as 
the first spark spectrum, since the conditions for its production are 
better realised in the spark than in the arc, which gives principally the 
lines of the neutral atom. In the same way, after the second electron 
is removed, the second spark spectrum is produced. 

Atoms can be excited to radiation by the impact of ions in the same 
way as by the impact of electrons. In this case the theory of the 
impact is not so simple, because, owdng to the mass of tlie ion being 
so much greater than the mass of an electron, the atom is set into 
motion. Much greater potentials are necessary to give the ions the 
requisite acceleration, and the results are not so definite as in the 
former case. But there is no doubt that energy is interchanged 
between ions and atoms according to the same laws in this case also. 
Light can also be excited by the impact of neutral atoms or molecules, 
for example, by the application of heat to a gas. 

Thus in place of the somewhat vague terms thermal radiation and 
luminescence of twenty -five years ago we have now a definite mental 
picture of the emission of light. 

An iitiportant application of the new views has been made by 
M. N. Saha, who has shown that the spectra of the reversing layers of 
stars correspond to different degrees of ionic dissociation, and has thus 
obtained important information about the temperature and pressure of 
these layers. 

Example of Excitation Potentials. The upper figure on Plate VIII 
represents two mercury spectra and two helium spectra produced by 
bombarding the gas with a stream of electrons. They are from a paper 
by G. Hertz. The figures on the right give the accelerating potentials 
in volts to which the electrons were subjected, and the figures in 
brackets after the wave-length of each line the potential in volts 
tiieoretically necessary to produce the line. It will be noticed that in 
the case of mercury all the lines brought out by 8-7 volts required 
potentials of less than 8 volts, and that this potential failed to bring 
out lines of 8-8 and 9-2 volts. Similarly in the case of helium 23-f) 
volts failed to bring out lines of 23*9, 24*0, and 23*7 volts, all of which 
w ere produced by 24*4 volts. None of the hnes indicated is a resonance 
line, so the photographs are a direct verification of Bohr’s W^ — W, 
assumption. 

Fig. 270 shows diagrammatically the arrangement used. F is a hot 
filament, G a grid, and A an anode which is connected with the grid. 
The electrons emitted by the filament are accelerated by the potential 
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on the grid, and pass \ the apace between grid and anode in which 
there ia no electric field. It is in thiLS apace that 
the gas atoms arc situated. Tlie distance from 
filament to grid is so small that at the pressure 
employed there are few impacts in it ; hence the 
electrons pass the grid with the full velocity due 
to the potential on the latter. This potential is 
gradually increased, and at the sarne time the 
light emitted by the gas is examined spectro- 
scopically. j 

Absorption of Light. Optical Resonance. As has already bee\ 
mentioned, when white light is passed through sodium vapour, and ia 
then resolved by a spectroscope, the spectrum is crossed by dark lines\ 
corresponding to the 1) lines, and this was formerly explained by \ 
analogy with resonance in acoustics. But in the case of the hydrogen 
vacuum tube the analogy* breaks down, for the latter does not absorb 
the Balmer lines, although it emits them. The difference is due to the 
fact that the D lines are emitted wdien the atom reverts to the normal 
state, whereas, when the Balmer lines are emitted, the atom is reverting 
to its second lowest state. This was verified by Ladenburg, who 
found that the line was absorbed on passing white light through a 
long tube containing hydrogen, which was glowing faintly fro|:i a weak 
discharge. 

The light absorbed by a gas may reappear as light of the same 
wave-length radiated in all directions. This phenomenon is known as 
optical resonance, and the classical experiment on the subject was 
made by K. W. Wood in 1912 on the jnercury line 2531) A. A beam 
of light from a mercury lamp was directed on to an evacuated cjuartz 
tube containing a drop of mercury. If resonance took place, the 
beam traversing the tube should have been visible from the side as 
a bright band. At first the effect was not visible. This was due to 
the light from the lamp being not sufficiently homogeneous ; when 
the pressure of the vapour in the lamp was reduced, the effect took 
place. 

Fluorescence. The explanation of fluorescence- on Bohr’s theory 
is very simple. If, when the atom is raised to a higher state by the 
absorption of light, it returns to the normal state by stages, emitting 
light in the process, fluorescence takes place ; owing to the nature of the 
process the emitted frequencies must be smaller than the absorbed 
frequency, and hence Stokes’s law is obeyed. 

An interesting case of fluorescence is the excitation of the Na lines 
5890 and 5896 A by radiation of the Na wave-length 3303 A as 
described by Rayleigh (son). Here the atom takes the level 5890 or 
5896 as an intermediate stage on its passage to the normal state. 


G A 



Fig. 270. 
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Ramdin Effect. In 1928 C. V. Raman discovered at Calcutta that 
when monochromatic light is scattered in a transparent medium, be it 
gas, vapour, liquid, amorphous solid or crystal, the diffused radiation 
ceases to be monochromatic, and several new lines or sometimes bands, 
associated in many cases with a continuous spectrum, appear in the 
spectra of the diffused radiation. Further, the new radiations are in 
general strongly polarised. They are much fainter than ordinary 
fluorescence. They also differ from fluorescence in being emitted bv 
transparent bodies. To produce fluorescence or optical resonance the 
incident light must fall upon an absorption band. 

In investigating the effect the light of a 3000 candle-power mercury 
arc was concentrated by an 8 -inch condenser on dust-free liquid in a 
bulb of DOO to 600 c.c. capacity. All the lines of the incident spectrum 
except 4358-3 were cut out by a filter. The scattered light fell on the 
slit of a spectrograph, and exposures of 25 or 40 hours were necessary. 

The photographs on Plate VIII show the nature of the results. The 
upper one shows part of the incident mercury spectrum, the very bright 
line being A~ 4358-3 A. The lower one gives the corresponding part of 
the spectrum of the light scattered by benzene ; five new lines will be 
noticed to the right of the bright one. The brightest of the five is 
A - 4555-1 A. The wave number of this lino is 21947 cm.- ^ and the 
wave number of the exciting line 22938 cm. *. The difference of 
these numbers or shift produced is 991 (un."^ Raman considers that 
this shift must coincide with a frequency in the infra-red. Now 991 
cms. corresponds to a wave-length of 10-09jtx, and a line with this 
wave-length has been observed in the infra-red spectrum of benzene. 

Light Quanta. As has already been mentioned, in order to explain 
the phenomena of photo-electricity Einstein put forward the view, 
that light of freciuency r consists of quanta of energy of magnitude hv 
and that these are radiated out from the source in all (iirections. When 
a quantum struck an electron in the cathode of the photo-celk that 
electron was released with kinetic enc^rgy equal to hv. This was not a 
n‘version to the corpuscular theory of Newton ; Newton’s corpuscles 
were particles of matter, whereas Einstein’s quanta do not possess 
mass in the ordinary sense of the word. The difficulty of Einstein’s 
theory is to explain intc^rference. He said, I think of the quantum 
as a singularity surrounded by a vector field which differs little 
from the field of the ordinary theory.” But the general feeling has 
been that a quantum could only interfere with itself, and that if the 
cpiantum was to be wide enough to reach the two mirrors of Michelson’s 
stellar interferometer and narrow enough to concentrate on a single 
cdectron, it was being assigned rather contradictory properties. 
Also, after it began to be criticised, the theory of the uniformly 
spreading wave was extended to take in the whole region of X-ray 
spectroscopy. So attempts* to supplant it or to spatially localise 
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quanta at certain points in the wave-front have been dropped. At the 
same time it is admitted that there is no satisfactory way of explaining 
the emission of photo-electrons on classical lines. If their energy is to 
be acquired from the wave-front, quite impossible times of accumulation 
are required. Attempts have been made to get round the difficulty 
by assuming that the light wave exerts merely a trigger action, but on 
this explanation the frequency of the emitted electron should depend 
on the atom and not on the light, and a large number of different 
atoms would be required. So the explanation has received little 
support. / 

Compton Effect. The difficulties have been crystallised in con- 
nection with an effect discovered by A. H. Compton in 1923. \ 

It has already been mentioned that if monochromatic X-radiation is 
allowed to fall on a scattering substance such as a block of paraffin,'^ 
radiation is scattered in all directions. If the radiation scattered ' 
to the side is examined with a spectroscope, the original line is found 
to have a companion on its long wave side, the separation between the 
two depending on the angle between the primary ray and the direction 
of scattering. This is the Compton effect. The frequency v' of the 
secondary line can be calculated if we regard the process as due to 
the collision of a “ photon ” with a free electron. The mass of the 
incident photon (cf. p. 503) is taken as hvjc^ and its monjpntum as 
hvjc. The energy equation 

hv=hv 

and two component momentum equations are written down exactly as 
if we were dealing with the impact of particles, and the correct value 
for V comes out — in spite of the remarkable assumptions made. 


Theory of Compton Effect. The two component momentum equations 
are, from Fig. 271, 

hv Jiv . ^ 

= cos 0 + 7nv cos o, 
c c 

0 = — sin (h-mv sin S. 
c ^ 


If we eliminate S, we obtain 

ni^v^ = ~ cos <^). 

Let us assume that v~v is much less than v, an assumption which is not 
true for y-rays. Then 

2/iV 

Wrv^ = ----- (1 - cos (j>). 

If we eliminate by means of the energy equation 

hv — hv* H s(l - cos J>), 
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whence ‘ v - v^ - sin- 

im‘“ ‘J 

If we write dX for the chanj'e in wave-length produced 

edv 2h (h 
aX = — = - sin2 ^ 

V- VIC 2 

= 4-6 X J 0-10 sinz'^ 

2 

in centimetres. As has been mentioned, this formula f];ives the variation 
with direction of the change in wave-length of the scattered radiation 



correctly. The equations also give the direction and velodty of the recoil 
electron in a satisfactory manner. 

The change in wave-length -040 A. is within the power of an echelon 
spectroscope in the visible speedrum, but no a])plicat ion of the formula has 
been detected here, either in the case of rcHection from metals where 
some of the electrons are free, or elsewhere. But the Doj)pler effect can 
be explained on a quantum basis by similar 
reasoning. 

Quantum Theory of Doppler Effect. Take 
first the case of a ray incident at an angle <f) on 
a plain mirror which is flaoving in the direction 
of its normal with velocity Represent the 
mirror by an electron moving with velocity v, 
and the ray by a photon (Fig. 272). Let v' be 
the velocity of the electron after the impact, 
let V and v' be respectively the frequencies of 
the photon before and after the impact, and 
suppose that the angles of reflection and 
incidence are equal. Then 

hv -H = hv -I- Imv'^ 



and 


hv . hv . , 

- cos d) - niv = cos © - rvv , 

c c 


Vihv = - - 


2c(v-v') 


(v -H v') cos 0 


whence 
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This can be simplified to 

v' , 2v cos d) 

= 1 + - 
V c 

when we remember that the changes in v and v are small. This formula 
agrees with the result on p. 

Let us now consider t he emission of a photon by an electron which is 
moving with velocity v in the direction of the emission. We make the 
assumptions that the emission takes place by a kind of explosion, and 
that the energy liberated is the same, no matter wJiether the electron is 
moving or at rest. Let v' and v be respectively the fretjuencies when 
the electron is moving and at rest, and let v' be the velocity of the electro|n 
after the emission. Then the energy and momentum equations arh 
as follows ; \ 

hv = hv - \m(v- - v '-) \ 

\ 

= m{v -V ). ' 

If is eliminated and ?/ put equal to v, these give 



as required. It is not necessary for the above jmiofs lhal tin* body in 
question should have the Jiiass of an electron ; any mass will do. 

Difiraction of Electrons. In 1927 Davisson and Gormer ^ the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories at New York projected a beam of electrons at 
known speed against the face of a nickel crystal. The intensity of 
the reflected beam was a maxiiuiim for tlie direction which made the 
same angle with the normal as the incidtmi beam did, and when the 
velocity of the electrons was varied, the intensity of the refleeted beam 
went through maxima and minima. That is, for a fixed direction some 
velocities gave a much strongc^r reflection than others. 

Davisson and Germer explained thci rt'sult by assuming that tlic 
electrons behaved like a pencil of X-rays of wave-length A, in which 
case the reflections from cliff cirent planes in the crystal reinforce, if 

2d sin 6—nX, 

d was the distance between the planes, 0 was the glancing angle, and 
the wave-length varied with the speed of the electrons. The matter 
was carried further by G. P. Thomson, who passed ai)eam of high-speed 
electrons through extremely thin layers of metal. This method was 
esscmtially the same as that used by .Laue and his colleagues when they 
proved the wave-nature of X-rays. 'Thomson obtained rings on a 
photographic plate 30 cms. away and these rings were deflected by a 
magnetic field, which sliowed that they were caused by the electrons 
and not by secondary X radiation. The diameter of the rings varied 
also with the speed of the beam. So the fact that a beam of electrons 
behaves in some cases like a beam of light is now^ regarded as established 
beyond all doubt. 
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WaYB-Mechanics. In 1926 a revolution took place in the theoretical 
treatment of the quantum. The new method was initiated by 
Louis de Brofrlie, and worked out by Schrodinger. 

Large scale phenomena in light can be explained by geometrical 
optics, but when it is a case of narrow slits or small apertures diffraction 
cannot be ignored, and we must use the equation for wave-propaga- 
tion. In the same way, according to the new standpoint, while the 
motion of comparatively large pieces of matter can be treated by 
ordinary dynamics, we must work out the behaviour of moving 
electrons by means of a wave equation of a special nature. Hence 
the method is known as wave-mechanics. An account of the method 
is quite beyond the scope of the present book, but one result must be 
mentioned, namely, that a particle of mass m and velocity v has 
associated with it waves which have a length given by 



mv* 


where h is Planck’s constant. This is in agreement with the experi- 
mental results of Davisson and Germer and G. P. Thomson. 

The Wave and Particle Aspects of Light. We have seen that the 
phenomena of photo-electricity cannot be explained on the basis of 
the uniformly spreading wave-front, and that no corpuscular theory of 
light can account for interference. According to the view in favour at 
})t’esent, light and matter have each a wave aspect and a corpuscular 
aspect. When we are dealing with interference or diffraction we must 
use the wave aspect of light ; when we are dealing with interchange 
of energy between light and matt(;r we must use tht* corpuscular aspect, 
it is impossible for the two aspects to be involved in the same problem ; 
hence we are never in confusion as to which of the two theories to use. 

It would be too much to say that this view is generally accepted. 
The employment of two different contradictory theories is equivalent 
to assuming that light is neither waves nor corpuscles, but that we 
make it into waves or corpuscles by the means we use to investigate 
and describe it, or that, according to the lines on which our minds 
work, we cannot describe a motion otherwise than by particles or waves. 
This is an advance* more revolutionary that even tlie adoption of the 
principle of relativity and it will have repercussions far outside 
physics. It will be a long time before its implications are worked 
out, and the discussion of the matter is outside the scope of the present 
book. 

In (Opposition to the revolutionary view it may be argued that the 
wave theory will eventually be able to explain photo-electricity, that 
its difficulties are due to a temporary exhaustion of the constructs 
of the intellect, that if we admit the wave nature of matter, it is not 
necessary to postulate a ccjrpuscular nature of light, because the 
difficulties were due to the assumption that matter always behaved 
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like charged particles, and, in short, that there is a case for the 
suspension of judgment. 

It must be admitted, however, that the phenomena themselves seem 
to divide into two well-defined classes. For example, in 1920 Schro- 
dinger obtained interference between beams of light diverging from an 
extremely thin incandescent platinum wire, when the directions 
of divergence made angles as great as 57” with one another. If we 
use a quantum theory, the obvious interpretation is that each quantum 
fills a cone of at least 57” vertical angle. But we must not think of 
quanta in connection with experiments such as this. ! 

On the other hand, in investigating phosphorescence Lenard excited 
a Ca S Bi “ phosphor ” to as great an extent as possible, and mcasuied 
the total quantity of phosphorescent light emitted. It was four 
quanta per atom of bismuth, the interpretation being that on excitation 
four electrons left the atom and were stored in the neighbourhood, anq 
that the energy was radiated when they fell back. Incidentally, 
according to Lenard it is not the electrons that absorb the light 
that leave the atom, and the atom “ catches ” light from an area which 
may be 100 times the area of its own cross-section. Such experiments 
are the field of the quantum theory. 

A Caution. It is perhaps not out of place here to mention, that Newton 
states in the first sentence of the Opiichs, that his design is ikj^ to explain 
the properties of light by hypotheses, but to propose and prove them by 
reason and experiments. This is the ideal that should be adopted by 
students of light. I accept the new standpoint myself, but am con- 
vinced that students should not devote attention to it, until they have 
trained their instinct by going through the mill and mastering the ground- 
work of the subject. 

Band Spectra. Band spectra difier from line spectra in having 
the lines much more numerous and closer together ; also, while series 
fade out before the limit is reached, the “ heads of bands are often 
very prominent features of the spectrum. The explanation of band 
spectra is based on the same formula 

hv=\N„,-\Nn 

as is used for line spectra, where and denote the energies 
associated with two states of the emitting system. But as the latter 
is a molecule in this case and not an atom, the expression for the 
energy is more complicated ; thus the greater complexity of band 
spectra is accounted for. 

Let us confine our attention to the case of a diatomic molecule. 
In addition to the energy of the electrons the energy of the system 
can consist of rotation about an axis normal to the fine joining the 
two nuclei and oscillations of both nuclei along this line. 

The simplest case is that of a pure rotation baud, i.e. when the 
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molecule has only energy of rotation. Let K be its moment of inertia 
and 6 its angular velocity. Then we assume that 




nh 


holds for the stationary states where n is an integer, 
for the kinetic energy of tlie moleeulc 






This gives 


According to wave mechanics n- is replaced by n{n \-l), where n 
has the integral values 0, 1,2, etc. AVc suppose that n changes only 
by one unit at a time. Tlien 

which gives 


Series of this type have been observed in absorption spectra in the 
far infra-red where the wave-lengths are of the order 0-1 mm. The 
rotational levels are consequently much closer than the ('lectronic 
levels met with in line spectra. 

AVe next assume that the state of oscillation also experiences a 
change. The resulting l)ancls are known as rotation-vibration bands. 
If vi denotes the frequency of the oscillation the energy equation is 

hv^ mAr, ± ((n + l)(n + 2) - n(n + 1)), 

077*' K 

where m is an integer. If we have for the frequencies of the 

fundamental band 

v=vi±- \ (n + \). 

477*- Is 

The first term on the right-hand side is greater than the second, and 
vibration rotation bands, though still in the infra-red, are of much 
shorter wave-length than rotation bands. 

If in addition to the transformations already considered there is 
a change in the electronic energy, the band falls in the visible spectrum 
or the ultra-violet. Owing to the displacement of the electron there 
is a change in K. The alteration in rotational energy is consequently 

" 8772K “ 877‘*^IC 

A2 , 27/2 A2/1 1\ 2 

S7r2K^8772K 8772 \K K7 
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If the change in electronic energy is I 1 V 2 , the energy equation gives 


v=-v 2 H- 1^1 + 
which simplifies to 


h h h (\ \ \ ^ 

8^2k^4i72k”'''87T2(K icj” ’ 

v = k}:^n-^Zrfi 


if we consider only changes in rotational energy. Many bands can 
be rei)resentcd by this parabolic formula. The frequencies given by 
the plus sign are said to belong to the positive branch of the baiid, 
and those given by the minus sign to belong to the negative braniph. 
Under certain circumstances it is possible for B to be zero. 

The frequencies of individual lines can be obtained graphically 
a diagram due to Fortrat. Assume that n varies continuously an^ 
that B is positive. Then we obtain the parabola represented in Fig. 272 



But it is only the points whose. ordinates are whole numbers that 
correspond to spectral lines. We therefore cut the curve by the lines 
n~l, w=2, etc. The absciss® of the points of intersection give 
the frequencies. The cases of B negative and B zero can be treated in 
the same way. 

Selection Principle, Although the wave number of every spectral 
line corresponds to the difference between two energy levels, the con- 
verse is not true. Only certain energy levels can be combined. 
But an account of the principle which states which combinations are 
permissible would lead too far. The theory of spectra is now a 
science in itself, and is more closely connected with mathematical 
chemistry and the theory of atomic structure than with light. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PHOTOMETRY AND ILLUMINATION 

A POINT source of lip;ht radiates equally in all directions. Consequently 
if a sphere is drawn with the source as centre, the quantity of energy 
received per unit area is the same all over the surface of this sphere. 
The quantity of energy radiated through the surface of the sphere 
is always the same no matter what the area of the surface is. The 
(liuintity rcci'ived per unit area must thcrid'ore vary inversely as the 
area of the, surface, or. in other words, the illumination of a 
surface varies inversely as tlui sciiiare of its distance from the source. 
This relation, which is known as tlic inverse square law, enables us to 
compare the intensities of different sources, and l,lins forms the basis of 
pliotoinetry. 

We shall now proceed to describe some of the principal jihotometers. 

' The Rumford or Shadow Photometer. This consists of a rod of 

the shape of a lead pcne-il, wliich is mounted vertically before a screen. 
Fig. ‘274 represents a plan of the arrangement ; R is tlie rod, AC the 
screen, and Li and L, the 
two sources the intimsities " 
of which are to be com- ® 
pared. BC is the shadow 
of the rod formed by Lj Fw. 274. 

and AB the shadow of the 

rod formed by on the screen. The distances of Lj and Lo from the 
screen are adjusted so as to make these shadows equally dark, and 
at the same time R is placed so that the shadows just touch at B. If 
they overlap, or if there, is a bright space between them, the comparison 
of their intensities cannot be made so accurately. 

All parts of the screen outside the regions AB and BC are illuminated 
by both sources. The region AB being in the shadow of L 2 is illuminated 
solely by Lj, and the region BC being in the shadow of Lj is illumift- 
ated solely by L 2 . Consequently if the shadows are equally intense, 
the illuminations produced by the two sources at B are equally great, 
and the intensities of the two sources arc simply as the squares of 
their distances from B. 

Q'he screen should have a^ rough, unglazed surface so that nothing 
of the nature of regular reflection takes place ; it may be made of white 
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drawing paper or tissue paper or ground glass. In the former case it 
is observed from the front, i.e. from the side on which the light sources 
are situated. In the latter case it is observed from the back. 

One great advantage of the shadow photometer is that the accuracy 
of its results is not affected much by the presence of another source of 
light in the room. For this third source produces a shadow of its own 
on the screen, which can easily be recognised, and it is only necessary 
to take care that the edge of this third shadow does not fall on B. 

The Bunsen or Grease Spot Photometer. This consists of a pibcc 
of white unglazed paper in the middle of which a small portion has 
been rendered translucent by a drop of grease. It is placed between 
the two sources and in the same straight line with them. It possesses 
the advantage of simplicity, but it is difficult to make a grease spot 
with a very sharp boundary, and, of course, it is impossil)le to deteci 
slight inequalities in the illumination when tlie ar(‘as arc not sharply 
divided. As a substitute for the grease spot a disc of tissue paper 
may be used. The latter is made by jdacing two slieets of paper on 
the top of one another and with a sharp kriiff^ cutting a star-shaped 
opening in both of them at the same time. The tissue paper is placed 
between them, and they are then stuck together with the stars 
accurately superimposed. p 

The theory of the grease spot photometer is usually given as follows : 
When unit quantity of light falls on the grease spot, let the fraction 
b be diffusely reflected and let the fraction 1 - 6 be transmitted ; 
when unit quantity of light falls on the white paper, let the fraction 
a be diffusely reflected and let the fraction 1 - a be transmitted. Let 
us suppose now that the distances of the sources have been adjusted 
so that they produce equal illuminations at the photometer. Then, 
if we look at the grease spot, the amount of light coming through 
it is proportional to 1-6, the amount of light reflected by it is pro- 
portional to 6, and the total amount of light received from it pro- 
portional to 1 - b-hb = l. Similarly the amount of light reflected by 
the white paper will be proportional to l-a + a — I. Consequently 
the grease spot will appear the same brightness as the surrounding 
paper. Thus to use the photometer we should adjust the distances 
until the grease spot disappears ; then the intensities of the sources 
should be as the squares of their distances from the photometer. 

In practice, however, it is found that the grease spot seldom dis- 
appears for the one position, when viewed in succession from both 
sides of the screen. This is partly due to the fact that the grease spot 
and white paper do not usually absorb the same fracition of the incident 
light, and absorption is entirely neglected in the preceding theory, but 
it is caused principally by the light reflected by the white paper being 
scattered more than the light transmitte^l by the grease spot. The 
relative intensity of the two surfaces depends thus on the angle at 
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whicli they are viewed. The more obliquely they are viewed, the 
darker appears the grease spot. 

Thus in general in working with the grease spot we set it so as to 
obtain the same relative intensity of the two areas when viewed from 
both sides, or in other w^ords, we adjust, 
not for disappearance, but for the same 
contrast elTect. For this purpose it is M 

an advantage to be able to see both 

sides at once, not one after the other, 

and so two mirrors AM and AN are often 
used as showm in Fig. 275 ; G is the 
grease spot and the dotted line gives 
the direction of the tw^o sources to b(‘, 
compared. The eye E observes from 
the side, and the distances are adjust(‘d Fig. 27 r>. 

until the images of tin* grease spot seen 

in the two mirrors show the same contrast against their respective 
backgrounds. 

Stray light seriously afl'ects the accuracy of lln^ gr(?ase s])ot photo- 
meter, making the source on the side from wJiich it, falls appear too 
intense. This erroi* (jan be eliminated by interchanging the positions 
of the two sources, the correction being analogous to the correction for 
unequal length of the arms of a balance by double-weighing. 

The Wedge Photometer. The use of this photometer, which is 
sometimes calh'd tlie Ritchie wedge, is shown in the adjoining Fig. 27(h 
^ Sj and Sj are the sources. The 

w^edge is arranged so that its faces 

5,0 Vf nnxke equal angles with the line 

1 1 joining SjS^. The faces are rough 

and reflect the incident light dif- 
Ft(;. hisely. The observer looks at the 

edge of the W'cdge from the side at 
E, and adjusts the distances of the sources so that the tWo faces 
appear equally briglit. The intensities of the sources are then as 
the squares of* their distances from the edge. 

A scraped surface of plaster of Paris forms the best diffusing surface, 
but 'instead of this a WTioden wedge may be used and a sharply folded 
piece of unglazed paper placed over it and fastened at the back A with 
a drawing pin. The sharper the fold, the more accurately can the 
setting be made. 1 have also found it an advantage to have a sighting 
arrangement attached to the wedge so as to make sure that the edge 
is viewed at right angles to the axis of the bench. 

Joly’s Diffusion Photometer. This consists of a rectangular block 
of paraffin wax v\it into tw’o equal blocks, which are then placed to- 
gether again wdth a sheet of tinfoil between. The light from the 
23 ‘ 
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sources enters into the blocks and is scattered inside them. Con- 

sequently they appear lumi- 

S,0“- — l-H 0^2 nous when viewed by an eye 

situated on the same side as 
Fio. 277. E. The positions of the 

sources are adjusted until 
both halves of the block appear equally luminous. Then their 
intensities are as the squares of their distances from the photometer. 

The Lummer-Brodhun Photometer. This instrument employs the 
same principle as the f^rease spot photometer but in a much Imore 
refined form. Fip;. 278 is a plan of the arrangement. A is a diffusing 
screen which is placed between the two sources, the direction o:qthe 
latter being indicated by the dotted line. B and C are mirrors. P ^nd 
Q are totally reflecting prisms, and E is an eyepiece which focusses\on 
their hypotenuse surfaces. The hypotenuse surface of Q is plane 
and that of P is curved. Consequently they are in contact only over a 
small area. This area is in focus in the centre of the field of the eye- 
piece, and is illuminated by fight diffused from the left-hand side of 
A and then reflected by B ; the rest of the Jiypotenuse surface of Q 
is illuminated by fight which is totally reflected on that surface and 
which comes from the right-hand side of A and is reflected at C. The 
area in contact is thus analogous to the 
grease spot, but unlike the latter it trans- 
mits all the fight that falls on it and 
reflects none, while the surrounding part 
of the hypotenuse surface is analogous to 
the white paper surrounding the grease 
spot, but unlike the latter it reflects per- 
fectly and does not transmit or absorb at 
all. Since a very thin air layer is sufficient 
to cause total reflection the area in contact 
is very sharply defined. As the two Fio. 278. 

sources are moved along the dotted fine 

to and from A, the relative intensity of the central spot and sur- 
rounding area alters, and, when the illumination of both sides of A is 
the same, the central spot disappears. The intensities of the , two 
sources are then in the ratio of the squares of their distances from A. 

This photometer although usually accredited to Liimmer and 
Brodhun was nevertheless invented very much earlier by Swan. But 
as there was no need for accurate photometry in his time, it was for- 
gotten, and not brought into use until invented independently by 
Lummer and Brodhun. 

In addition to the disappearance photometer Lummer and Brodhun 
have also invented a contrast photometer which is the most sensitive 
of all photometers. Eig. 279 shows the appearance in the field. The 
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latter consists of two parts, each with a darker patch in its centre, and 
the distances of the two sources are adjusted until the two halves A and 
B have the same intensity and at the same time the 
patches a and h stand out in equal contrast to their 
backgrounds. Fig. 280 shows how this result is attained. 

Instead of making contact at one spot the prisms make 
contact in the manner shown. The half A of the field 
and the patch a are illuminated by hght from the one 
source, only the light from the patch a goes through a Fio* 279 . 
glass plate D before reaching the prisms. This has the 
(‘fleet of diminishing its intensity by about 8 per cent. The half B of 
the field and the patch h are illuminated by light from the other 
source, the light from the patch h being simi- 
larly weakened by passing through a glass plate 
before reaching the prisms. Thus, when bal- 
ance is attained, the dividing line between A 
and B disappears and at the same time the two 
patches (ippear 8 per cent, darker than their 
surroundings. The intensities of the sources 
arc as the ratio of the squares of the distances 
from the diffusion screen just as in tlie case of 
the other Lummer-Brodhun photometer. 

‘Photometry . Any of the photometers described in th(‘ preceding 
sections may be placed together with the light sources on the top of a 
table and the distances between them simply measured with metre 
sticks. But the results obtained in this way would not be accurate. 
The photometer and hght sources are usually mounted on pieces which 
slide along a bar about 3 metres long. This bar carries a scale on 
which the distances between the pieces can be read. The bar and the 
sliding pieces should be blackened to prevent their reflecting light to 
the photometer. The ceiling of the rooms and the walls, particularly 
the parts behind the hght sources, should also be blackened. If this 
is not possible, the error due to stray hght can be eliminated by mount- 
ing diaphragms with dead-black surfaces on the photometer bar in 
such positions that they transmit all the direct rays from the source to 
the photometer but stop hght reflected from the walls of the room. 

The inverse square law holds rigorously only for point sources, 
hence care must be taken that the distance between source and photo- 
meter is always large in comparison with the hnear dimensions, of the 
source. 

Generally speaking, in photometry an accuracy of 1 per cent, in the 
final result is very good, but under the most favourable circumstances 
i-Q per cent, can be attained. But in fitting up a photometer and taking 
readings for the first time the accuracy attained is always very much 
less than this. Some of the feadings diverge widely from the mean, 
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and I have found that the temptation to students to throw these away 
and use only the “ good readings ” is a very strong one. This should 
never be done. The bad ” readings keep the average straight. If a 
setting is made carelessly, the numbers should not be read, but once 
they are read and noted down on paper they should contribute their 
share to the final result, unless, of course, there is something obviously 
wrong about them. 

A photometer bench can be usi'd to measure the fraction of light 
transmitted by a glass plate. In order to do this two lamps are 
balanced against one another. Let the distance from the photometer 
of one of these lamps be rfj. Place the glass plate in the path af‘ the 
rays from this lamp ; owing to the loss due to absorption in the plate 
and refl(‘.('tion at its surfaces the lamp must be moved nearer the pnptoTr 
meter in order to restore balance. Let be its distance from the latter 
when balance is restored. Then the fraction of the incident light 
transmitted by the plate is obviously (^ 2 /^ 1 )^- 

The Standard Candle. Tliis is the historical unit of intensity of 
a ligJit source. It has always been customary to express the intensity 
of a light source in candle-powder. Tlie British standard candle is a 
spermaceti candle, J inch in diameter, weighing six to tfie pound, and 
burning at the rate of 120 grains per hour, but the brightness of a 
candle flame varies wdtli the length and shape of the wic^. It is thus 
very unsatisfactory as a standard, and consecjuentJy in modern British 
practice the unit of intensity is taken as one-temth part of the intensity 
of the Vernon Harcourt 10 candle-power pentane lamp, burning at a 
pressure of 760 mm.- mercury in an atmosphere containing 8 parts in 
1000 by volume of water vapour. This lamp burns an inflainmable gas 
formed of tlie mixture of pentane vapour and air. Pentane is a volatile 
hydrocarbon The mixture is formed in a carburetter and is 

supplied to an Argand burner. The flame is fed with prelieated air. 

Violle suggested as a standard the light emitted normally by one 
square centimetre of a platinum surface that had been heated to its 
melting-point, but his suggestion has not been taken up. 

The Hefner Lamp. In Germany and some other Continental 
countries the unit of light intensity is the Hefner lamp, which burns 
amyl acetate and the intensity of which is exactly -090 of the intensity 
of the Vernon Harcourt 10 candle-power pentane lamp. The intensity 
of the lamp is thus rather small for practical purposes, and the colour of 
the flame is redder than that of most light sources, but on account of its 
simplicity and cheapness and the fact that it can be bought certificated 
by the Reichsanstalt the lamp has found a wide use. It is represented 
in Fig. 281. 

In using the lamp the wick is cut level with the top of the tube. 
Then after the lamp is lit the height of the flame is adjusted by screwing 
up the wick. It should extend exactly"^ 40 mm. above the top of the 
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tube.* The sighting arrangement on the top of the lamp to the right 
is for getting this height right ; it consists of a horizontal tube with a 
horizontal diametral steel plate. To an observer 
looking through the sighting arrangement the 
bright core of the flame should appear just to 
touch the lower surface of this plate, and the 
faint luminous sheath of the flame should almost 
reach ^ mm. above the upper surface of the 
plate. 

It is necessary to wait at least 10 minutes 
after hghting the lamp before making measure- 
ments. An error of 1 mm. in the height of the 
flame means an error of 3 per cent, in the 
intensity. 

The lamp is provided with a cap for the 
wick tube when it is not in use and a gauge 
for checking the difFerence in level between the top of the tube and 
the sighting arrangement. 

Definition of Solid Angle, Let S be a suriace whi(di is not necessarily 
plane. In order to measure the solid angle subtended by S at a point P 
draw a sphere of unit radius with its centre at P. Let straight lines be 
drawn from P to every point on the boundary of S. I’heii these straight 
linV.s form a cone and this cone intercepts a certain area on the surface of 
the sphere. The solid angle subtended by S at P is numerically equal to 
the area intercepted by the cone on the sphere. Tlius if S is a closed 
surface and P is inside it, tli(‘- solid angle is Itt. 

An Object appears Equally Bright at All Distances. Let s be the 

area of a small plane surface wliich is at right angles to the, line joining it 
to tlj(; eye. Let d he its distance from the eye, and let a be the area of the 
l)U])il of the eye. Let a* be emitting light normally at such a rate, that if the 
emission were uniform in all directions the quantity of light emitted per 
second would be equal to L. Then the quantity of light entering the pupil 
of the eye per second is 

aL 

Aird^' 

The solid angle subtended by the object at the eye is 

Sm 

and the size of the retinal image is proportional to this solid angle. Hence 
the brightness of the object as seiui by the eye is pro[>ortional to 

at / s _ aL 
AirdV d“ iiTS 

* The National Illumination Committee of Great Britain hag proposed to obtain 
the British Standard c andle from the Hefner lamji by increasing the height of the 
flame* ; a(!Cording to a det^ermiiiation made at Glaggow the height for this intensity 
is 44*37 mm- 
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and is independent of d. An object consequently appears equally bright 
at all distances from the eye. 

This is, however, only true if the object is an extended one. If it is so 
small that its image on the retina falls wholly on one cone,* it is a point 
source as far as the eye is concerned and its apparent brightness varies 
inversely as the square of its distance from the eye. 

Star Magnitudes. Stars are point sources of this kind, and the word 
magnitude in connection with stars has nothing to do with their siz^ but 
refers solely to their brightness. The stars visible to the naked eye were 
divided by Hipparc.hus and Ptolemy into six magnitudes, the sixth magni- 
tude containing the faintest and the first the brightest stars. Owing t^ the 
invention of the telescope a vast number of additional stars has been 
rendered visible ; the classification has been extended to take these in and 
hag been refined ; we say now, for example, that a star is of the magnitude 
3.4 When there is a difference of unity in the magnitude of two stars, the 
one emits 2-5 times as much light as the other ; thus a star of the first 
magnitude emits (2-5)5 times or approximately 100 times as much light as a 
star of the sixth magnitude. There are special photometers for measuring 
the magnitude of stars ; these depend either on visual observation or photo- 
graphy. In one of the visual instruments, the Zollner photometer, the 
star is compared with an artificial star, the intensity of which is varied by 
means of a rotating nicol. 

The brightness of the sky is not increased by a telescope, b|it the bright- 
ness of the stars is. Hence by using a telescope bright stars can be made 
visible at daytime. 

Brightness of Image formed by a Lens. Suppose that a lens is 
used to form an image of the small plane surface mentioned in the second 
last section, and that this image lies on the straight line joining the small 
plane surface and the eye, and has an area of Then by the reasoning 
of the same section the brightness of this image is given by 

oLj 

ilTSi 

where Lj would be the light emitted per second by the image, if its emission 
were the same in fill diref;tions as it is in the direction of the eye. Let u, v, 
and I be the object distance, image distance, and radius of the lens. Then 

Si _v^ 

s 

The lens subtends at the object a solid angle proportional to and at 
the imago a solid angle proportional to The light falling on the lens 

is proportional to (//a)2L, and the light falling on the image and issuing from 
it on the other side is proportional to {l/v)“[.i. Neglect the absorption and 
reflection losses caused by the lens and equate these two expressions. 
Then 

(Z/w)2L = (WLi or llu^ = lilt^. 

• C£. p. 378. 
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Thus the expression for the brightness of the image 

all _ aL 

^7TSi ^7TS' 

which was the expression for the brightness of the object. This result lias, 
however, been obtained on the assumption that no light was lost either by 
reflection at the surfaces of the lens or by absorjition in its material. In 
practice the brightness of the image is consequently less than the brightness 
of the object. The same may be shown to be true with regard to the image 
formed fiy a mirror. Hence an image of an extended object formed by a 
lens or a mirror can never appear brighter than the object itself. 

Spectrophotometry. So far nothing has been said about the colour 
of the light. If the difference in colour between two sources is slight, 
they can be compared with an ordinary photometer. If the difference 
in colour is pronounced, the comparison must be made by means of 
auxiliary sources of intermediate tints, the one soiinje being compared 
with a second, this witli another, and so on, the colour of these inter- 
mediate sources being gradually altered until finally it is not much 
different from the colour of the other source under comparison. Con- 
sistent results are obtained in this way, provided that the observers 
have normal colour vision. Sources of widely different colour can also 
be compared directly by means of the flicker photometer which is 
described on p. 394. 

The most satisfactory way of comparing the intensities of two 
differently coloured light sources is to resolve their light into spectra 
and measure the relative intensities of these spectra wave-length by 
wave-length. The instruments used for this purpose are called 
spectrophotometers ; a great number of different types of spectro- 
photometer have been made, although few of them have been much 
used. They differ among themselves chiefly in the means used to 
vary the intensities of the two spectra. This may be done by pro- 
ducing the two spectra from separate slits and pdtering the widths of 
these slits, or by the use of rotating sectors or wedges of neutral tinted 
glass, or finally by the use of polarised light. The difficulty in the way 
of regulating the brightness of a spectrum by altering the width of the 
slit is, that not only the intensity but also the purity of the spectrum 
is being altered, and, if the slit is opened very wide, we obtain a dis- 
tinct change of colour. Also, when the slit width is small, owing to 
diffraction effects the intensity is not strictly proportional to the width 
of the slit. 

In the rotating sector method an opaque disc cutting the path of 
the one beam of light at right angles is rotated at a high speed by means 
of a motor. The disc consists of sectors which can be pushed one 
behind the other, and consequently an open sector of variable angle 
formed. The disc is rotated so fast that no impression of flicker is 
produced, and the intensity in the field is perfectly steady and is 
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proportional to the angle of the open sector. The disadvantages of this 
method are that it cannot produce very small dimiriutioTis of intensity, 
because there must always be a sector of appreciable angle left to 
shove the others in behind, also the motor is a complication. 

Wedges of neutral tinted glass arc always of small angle, and are 
cemented to wedges of equal angle made of transparent glass of equal 
index of refraction, so as to form a plane parallel plate. This plate is 
placed in front of the slit with the edges of the wedges parallel tq the 
latter, and the intensity of the beam diminished by moving it at |:ight 
^angles to the slit, so as to bring a greater thickness of absorbing glass 
and a smaller thickness of transparent glass in front of the slit. yThe 
plate docs not deviate the rays in any way ; it only absorbs tl^em. 
The disadvantages of this method are that it is not easy to get a per- 
fectly neutral tinted glass, i.e. one that absorbs aU the colours of -^he 
spectrum in the same degree, also that it is not an absolute method ; 
the wedge has to be calibrated by other methods. 


§ Much the most popular method of comparing the intensities of the 
beams has been by plane polarising them at right angles to one another 
and then altering their relative intensity by the rotation of a nicol. 1 
have had considerable experience in the use of spectroj)hotomctt?rs 
and have designed and made one that employs this prfticiple. This 
instrument wastes no light, gives as great accuracy as other instru- 
ments, and has in addition the advantage of great simplicity. 

The only points in which it differs from an ordinary spectrometer 
are (i) that there is a nicol mounted in the eyepiece, which rotates 

together with the eyepiece 



about the axis of the tele- 
scope and the position of 
which can be read oti a 
divided circle, and ('2) that 
there is a prism of peculiar 
construction in front of the 


Fig. 282. 


slit. This prism is repre- 
sented in Fig. 282. The 


part ABC is made of glass for which — 1-526, the sides AB, BC, CA 
being each 2 cm. long. It is cemented to a prism of Iceland spar, 
BDEC, cut with its axis perpendicular to the plane of the paper. The 
angle D is 127° 12', E is 115° 49', and BCE is 64° 11'. 

The action of the prism may be better understood by supposing 
the beams of light to go in the reverse direction — from the object glass 
of the collimator to the slit. The beam qr is broken into two by the 
Iceland spar prism, cd being the ordinary beam and ab the extra- 
ordinary. The beam jpq is broken into two, but only the extraordinary 
ef emerges, the ordinary, being totally reflected at the surface CE. 
The beams e/, cd meet 1 5 cm. out in an elliptical spot of light measuring 
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2-0 cm. by 2-4 cm., the long axia being vertical. The beam ah is quite 
2 cm. clear. 

If, now, we have as source of light an incandescent mantle behind 
a screen with an aperture at the proper place not much larger than 
2-0 cm. by 2-4 cm., and if we look into the eyepiece, we see two spectra, 
one above the other, polarised at right angles to one another. The 
ordinary component of the lower beam misses the slit entirely, while 
the extraordinary component of the upper beam misses the object 
glass of the collimator. The relative intensity of the two spectra is 
altered by the rotation of the nicol eyepiece. 

In order to measure the fraction of light transmitted through a 
piece of coloured glass or a glass cell containing a solution, it is placed 
in the path of the upper beam and the intensities of the spectra 
matched in two adjacent quadrants. Let the dillerence of the readings 
on the divided circle be 2a. It is then placed in the path of the lower 
beam and the intensities again matched in the same two quadrants. 
Let the diherenci* of the readings on the divided circle be in this case 
2j3. Then the fraction of the light transmitted is either 

tan a tan S 

or , 

tan p tan a 




0 ^ 
/fi 


wliichevcr is smaller than unity. 

To prove this, suppose the piece of glass is taken away, let OA and 
OB be the directions of vibration in the 1 wo lialves of the field, and let 
a and h be respectively the amplitudes 
of the upper and lower beams before 
they fall on the eyepiece nicol. a is 
not equal to h, because, although the 
light emitted by the source is not 
polarised in any way, yet the two 
beams suffer different reflection losses 
in traversing the instrument. 

Let the piece of glass now be placed 
in the path of the upper beam. It 
diminishes the amplitude OA to OF. , . i 

Let 0F = /h. If the nicol is set to make the intensities equal, the 

dirention of vibration after emerging from the (eyepiece must ha OP 
or OP,, where, / POP, - 2a. OP and OP, are' respectively perpendicular 
to FB arid FB, and OB, - OB. Consequently 


B) 



Fio. 283. 


Fio. 284. 


OP = h sin a = «/ cos a or 


af 

tan a— 

b 


. ( 4 ) 


When the piece of gla.8s is placed in the path of the lower beam, 
OB and OB, ar^ iliminished tcOG and OG,. where 0G=.0G, ~1/, and when 
the nicol eyepiece is set to match the intensities, the direction of 
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vibration of the light after emerging from it is given by OQ and OQ^, 
where Z.QOQ 1 ~ 2)3. Consequently 

0Q = ?/sinj8=a cosj3 or tan^B — . , (5) 

Combining (4) and (5) we obtain 


tan a 
tan j3 


b a •' 


/2 is, of course, the fraction of the incident light transmitted by the 
piece of glass, i.e. th^ ratio of the intensity after transmission to the 
intensity before incidence. / is the ratio of the amplitude \ after 
transmission to the amplitude before incidence. \ 

After /2 has been determined for one point in the spectrum! the 
position of the telescope is shifted and/^ determined in succession for 
other points.. The results can be shown in a curve giving p as a 
function of A. There are screens in the focal plane of the eyepiece 
for pushing in from the sides so that only a narrow strip of the spec- 
trum remains visible ; these screens are very usef ul when /- varies 
rapidly with A. 

To compare the distribution of intensity in the spectra of two 
sources with this spectrophotometer one of the sources is made to 
illuminate a piece of ground glass measuring 2-0 errj by 2-4 cm., 
which is placed 15 cm. out, while the lower beam from this piece of 
ground glass is stopped by a screen and replaced by a beam from a 
second piece of ground glass, this second piece being illuminated from 
the side by the second source. 


A Simple Means of Spectrophotometry. Most laboratories do not 
possess a spectrophotometer, and the object of this section is to 
describe how rough spectrophotometry may be done w^ith the simplest 
apparatus. All that is required is a spectroscope with a total reflection 
prism in front of the sht, one of these prisms which are used to observe 
two spectra, say the solar spectrum and the Na spectrum, at the 
same time ; with such a prism the solar spectrum is viewed direct and 
occupies one-half of the field, while the rays from the sodium flame come 
in from the side at right angles and are totally reflected into the slit, 
and the sodium spectrum occupies the other half of the field. 

Fig. 285 shows how this apparatus is arranged for spectrophoto- 
metry. S is the collimator slit, and G2 two exactly similar ground 
glass plates, and Lj and Lo the two sources of light under comparison. 
The total reflection prism is shown in position immediately in front 
of the slit. The rays from the ground glass Gj pass to the slit either 
over or under the prism. The rays from the ground glass G 2 pass to 
the slit by reflection in the prism. The intensities are matched simply 
by the inverse square law. If for a certain colour the intensities of 
the two spectra are equal, then the ratio of the intensities, as far as 
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light of this colour is concerned, is given by the ratio of the squares 
of the distances from their respective ground glasses, aft er a correc^-tion 
has been made for the reflection loss (8 per cent.) suflered by Lo in 
the prism. This reflection loss can be checked by interchanging th(‘ 
positions of the 
sources. The dis- 
tance of each source 
from its ground 
glass is measured by 
a metre stick not 
shown in the dia 
gram. 

If the fraction of 
light transmitted by 
a coloured glass 
plate is to be deter- 
mined, the best way of proceeding is to place it in the position 
shown by the one dotted plate (Fig. 28‘>) and determine the ratio of the 
distances of the two sources, then place it in the position show^ b)'' 
the other dotted plate and again determine th(‘ ratio of the distances. 
The smaller ratio divided by the larger one gives the fraction of the 
light transmitted. 

For let / be the ratio of the amplitude of the light transmitted by 
the plate to the amplitude of the light incident on it. Let L and I 2 
denote the intensities of the sources L] and L 2 , and let and denote 
their distances when the plate is in the position A, and and pi^ their 
distances when the plate is in the position B. Then when the plate 
is in the position A 

»l/^. I2 

'^n“ paT 

and when it is in the position B 

'i J2P 

Dividing the first of these equations by the second we obtain 



which gives, on extracting the square root, 

• -- 

^bpa 


Q- 




h- 

- 11 — 

62 ^ 


P ' 

“I 


Fio. 2sr>. 
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The chief source of error in using this simple apparatus is stray 
hght. Each ground glass must be illuminated by its own source and 
. by nothing else, and to ensure this it is necessary to mount a number 
of dead-black screens. The positions of these screens will depend on 
the apparatus employed, the lighting of the room, etc., and must be 
left to the skill of the experimenter. It is possible to obtain results 
right to 2 per cent., but this degree of accuracy requires much skill and 
experience. Indeed, there is hardly a better test of experimental 
ability than to measure the fraction of light transmitted by a piece of 
coloured glass throughout the spectrum by this method, j The 
apparatus is of the simplest and the fitting up and arrangement mn be 
done by any amateur, but, although the knowledge required does not 
go beyond the elementary principles of optics, still there are nunieSrous 
sources of error to be explored. \ 


tioil ( 


P Q; 


Spectrophotometric Results. Suppose that an aqueous solutioii of 
salt of concentration c measured in gram molecules per litre is placed 
in a parallel-sided glass cell of internal thickness rf, and the quantity 
P is measured for this cell, then it includes (1) the loss due to reflection 
at both of the glass-air surfaces ; also (2) the los^ due to reflection 
at the glass-water surfaces ; (3) loss due to possible absorption of 
light in the glass ; and finally (4) loss due to 
absorption of light by the solutyn. If, how- 
ever, when we place the glass cell with the 
solution in the path of the one beam, we place 
a similar glass cell filled with water in the 
path of the other beam, the first three losses 
arc approximately the same for both cells, and 
consequently the quantity p represents only 
the ratio of the intensity on the j)lanc Q to the 
intensity on the plane P. The planes P and Q are inside the solution 
but as close to the surface as possible. It is found experimentally that 
in this case /- can be represented by 

( 6 ) 


Fig. 286. 


where c is the concentration of the solution as already specified, d is 
the distancc‘betwcen the two planes, and A is a constant wliich varies 
with the wave-length. This fact is sometimes referred to as Lambert’s 
law. A is called the molecular extinction coefficient of the dissolved 
substance. 

If we increase rf by a small increment 8, then the fraction trans- 
mitted is 

J0-Ac(d ^ S) QJ. ;^Q-Ac5 


The additional thickness 8 transmits the same fraction 10 no 
matter what the value of d is. . 

If in (G) we double c and half d, or treble c and decrease d to one- 
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third of its value, then their product remains constant, and according 
to a law known as Beer’s law the fraction transmitted should remain 
the same. This law is not always true, for in certain cases A varies 
with c, and consequently in these cases the product kcd does not 
remain constant, even if the product cd lioes. 

The absorption spectra of many inorganic salts })ossess in very 
many cases an additive character. That is, they can be resolved into 
parts due to the acid and duo to the base. Ostwald and other pliysical 
clieniists maintained that this can be explained, where it occurs, by 
assuming that in dilute solutions the salts arc resolved into ions, and 
that the spectrum of the solution is the sum of the. spectra of the ions. 
In dilute solutions the colour is due solely to tlu^ colour of the ions. 
Jt is impossible here to go into the evidence on the matter, ))ut it 
should be stated that OstwakVs views an* wrong. In some cases, e.g. 
salts of the rare earths, the spectra do not become additive even at 
great dilution. In some cases where the spectra are additive at great 
dilutions, they arc still approximately additive, wlum the solutions are 
concentrated and consequently not ionisinl. The tlu'ory of electrolytic 
dissociation has been of no use in the interpretation of absorption 
spectra. 

Another source of error that has retardc'd knowledge almost as 
much as tlie theory of the colour of th(‘ ions has l)een the statement 
known fis Kundt’s law. Kundt in 1874 dissolved substances that 
produced absorption bands, lising different solvents, apd found that 
the position of the band varied with the solvent. He came to the con- 
clusion tliat the greater the refraction and dispersion of the solvent, 
the fartlior was the band displaced towards the red. This statement 
is not true ; th(j band moves as often the one way as the other, and 
generally there is a marked change in intensity and shape, in com- 
parison with which the shift in position can be neglected. 

Nutting Spectrophotometer. Fig. 287 is a ])lan of the optical system of 
the Nutting photometer, as made by llilgcir, which converts any spectro- 
scope into a spectrophotometer. It is shown arranged for comparing the 



Fig. 287. 


absorption of light in two liquids. Light from a source S passes through 
prisms P from which it emerges as two parallel pencils. Tlujse pass through 
the absorption t ubes A and B into the photometer through the openings 
indicated. They are jilane polarised in planes at right angles to one another 
by the square-ended nicols N, and are then combined to form closely j uxta- 
posed fields by the rhomb R. The lenses L focus the dividing line across 
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the slit of the spectroscope. The fields are matched by rotating the 
square-ended nicol Q. The instrument is, of course, used without the tubes 
A and B and prisms P, when different light sources arc to be compared. 

This photometer is in wide use. It has the advantage that it involves no 
change in the spectroscope or spectrograph it is combined with, but has 
the disadvantage of being somewhat elaborate. 


Distribution Curve of an Illuminant. No sources radiate light 
equally in all directions. When the intensity of a source is compared 
with the intensity of a standard such as the pentane standard or the 
Hefner lamp, it is always the light radiated by the latter in a hori^ntal 
direction that is used. In specifying the performance of an illumanant 
it is necessary not only to give its candle-power, but also the directions 
in which it sends out most light. This is done by a distribution 

diagram. Fig. 288, 
example, gives such a dia- 
gram for a bare inverted 
incandescent mantle. In 
the figure the radii give 
candle-power and the 
angles directions. Thus we 
see that in a downward 
direction at an angle of 
45"" with the| vertical the 



intensity of the source is 
about 70 candles. Owing 
to the burner getting in 
the way little light goes 
in an upward direction. 
Of course, it may happen that the distribution of light is different in 
different vertical planes, in wliich case, unless specially designated, 
the distribution curve is taken to represent the mean of all the 
distribution curves in the difierent vertical planes. 

There is a widespread impression that the area of the distribution 
curve is proportional to the total quantity of light emitted by the 
source. This is not the case, but if the distribution curve is rotated 
about its axis, then it is easy to see that the volunie of the solid thus 
formed is proportional to the total quantity of light emitted by the 
source. The true measure of the performance of a source is not its 
intensity in any particular direction but its mean spherical candle- 
power, that is, the intensity which it would have, if the light it actually 
does radiate, were radiated equally in all directions. 


Determination of Mean Spherical Candle-Power from Distri- 
bution .Curve. As the distribution curve has never an exact 
mathematical form, this has to be done approximately. 

Let I be the intensity in a direction 6/0 being measured from the 
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horizontal. Divide the whole surface formed by rotating the distribu- 
tion curve into n horizontal zones of angular width tt/w, and suppose 
that the value of I is -constant throughout each zone. The solid angle 
subtended by a zone is equal to the area which the radii from the 
origin to the edges of the zone intercept on a sphere of radius unity. 
The area intercepted on the sphere is equal to the length of the arc 
multiplied by the mean circumference, or 

- 27t cos 
n 

where 0 gives the position of the mean eirruin fcTence. The radiation 
through the zone multiplied by the solid angle subtended by the zone is 
consequently 

cos 6 


Calculate this expression for each of the n zones, take the sum and 
divide by 477-, the solid angle subtend(‘d by all the n zones. The 
result 


^^,27^-1 cos e 

4 : 7 T 


or 


id cos 9 
2n 


is the mean spherical candle-power. 

The calculation is much facilitated by always using the same zones 
and working in tabular 1‘orm. 

A distribution curve can be obtained step by step on an ordinary 
photometric bench by gradually inclining the lamp and so getting the 
intensity at different angles. There are, however, instruments called 
integrating photometers, which by means of reflectors placed round 
the source give the mean spherical candle-power at one operation. 


Subsidiary Standards. In the photometry of artificial illuminants 
it is not usual to compare them directly with primary standards such 
as the pentane or Hefner lamps, as these lattc;r are not convenient for 
rapid operation, but wo employ instead intermediate standards which 
have been calibrated in terms of a juimary standard. Carbon or 
tungsten glow lamps are used as such intermediate standards, but they 
have first to be seasoned by running them for 100 hours, as in this 
first period of their use the intensity varies irregularly. Also when 
they have been used as standards for 100 hours or thereabouts 
they ought to be checked with a primary standard. A 5 per cent, 
variation from the normal voltage means 28 per cent, variation in the 
candle-power in the case of a carbon glow lamp and 18 per cent, varia- 
tion in the case of a tungsten lamp. As the voltage of a city lighting 
circuit varies considerably about its normal value, glow lamps when 
used as standards should be I’un off a storage battery. 
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Diffusing Globes. Through the experience of ages the eye has 
become accustomed to light coming obliquely from above. Intense 
light coming from any other direction, for example, sunshine on snow, 
produces irritation and discomfort. When the eye is exposed to a 
bright light the diameter of the pupil contracts automatically, but this 
power of accommodation is limited. The intrinsic brilliancy of the 
crater of the arc is" 100,000 candles/sq. inch and of a tungsten lamp 
filament 1000 candles/sq. inch ; an incandescent gas mantle gives 
20 or 25 candles/sq. inch. These values are all too high for comfort, 
so these sources must all be used with diffusing globes so as to bring 
the intrinsic brilliancy down. Diffusing globes act either by having 
their surfaces sand-blasted or etched, or owing to fine particles held 
in suspension in the glass, or owing to their surfaces being ribbed, so 
that they refract the rays like prisms of variable angle. Diimsing 
glasses do not scatter the, transmitted light equally ni all directions 
but principally in the direction of the incident light. Since the light 
sources are always placed above the heads of the people in a room, 
it is necessary that the globes should bo construcjted so as to send 
the greater propm’tion of light down. Instead of using globes and 
reflectors the same end can be attained by having naked lights and 
the ceiling and uj)per portions of the w^alls white, and screening the 
lights so that their direct rays' do not reach the eyes ; then the w hite 
walls and ceiling act as a reflccdor. « 


Diffuse Reflection. The degree of illumination of a room depends 
not only on the light sources but also on the colour of the walls. All 

wralls r(?flect the incident light diffusely. 

Let MS be a section of a wall, and 
let i be the angle which the incident 
light makes with PN, the normal at P. 
Let I be the intensity of the incident 
fight, i.e. the quantity of energ}^ re- 
ceived per sq. cm. per sec. Then if a 
Fjo. 289. straight fine PQ be drawm of length r, 

making an aright e wdth PN and not 
jiecessarily in the plane NPM, and an area r7S be isolated on the surface 
of the wall at P, the intensity of the radiation from this area received 
at Q is 

c\dS cos i cos e 



r- 


where c is a constant. This expression is known as Lambert’s cosine 
law of diffuse reflection. 

Let us find the total quantity of fight radiated out by the area dZ 
in unit time. Suppose the angle r increases by de and the point Q con- 
sequently moves to Q' ; then QQ' —rda Suppose now that QQ' is 
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rotated round PN as axis. The area swept out is 

27rNQ X QQ' = 27 rr 2 sin e de. 

The total light received by this area is 

c\ds cos i cos e „ „ . , 

- X 277-r-' sin e de — 7rc\dZ cos i x 2 sin e cos e de 
r- 

— TTc\d^ cos i sin 2 e de. 

The total light radiated out by d^ in unit time is consequently 

IT 

77clc/S cos i I sin 2 e de=iTc\d^ cos i, 

Jo 

and the light received by dS is \dS cos i. The ratio of the light radiated 
to the light received, or the albedo, as it is called in astronomy, is con- 
sequently 

TTC. 

Some values of this quantity for ordinary daylight are given in the 
following table ; — 


White cartridge paper . . . . . 80 

Ordmary foolscap . . . . . *70 

Yellow wallpaper ...... -40 

Emerald green paper . . . . , *18 

Black cloth . . . . . , . -012 

Black velvet ...... -004 


It is obvious from the table that gas and electricity can be saved by 
choosing a light wallpaper. 

Lambert’s cosine law is obeyed very well by a scraped surface of 
plaster of Paris, but with varying degrees of approximation in the case 
of other surfaces. The usual case is to have some regular reflection 
and diffuse reflection occurring simultaneously such as, for example, 
in the case of glazed paper. 

According to Lambert’s law the quantity of light received at Q, per 
unit of area at right angles to PQ, is 

cldS cos i cos e 


Owing to its being seen obliquely the surface dS appears at Q to have 
the area dS cos e. The surface dS has thus the apparent brightness 

cl cos i 


which is consequently independent of the angle c. This is the physical 
basis on which Lambert’s law rests. If the eye is moved round the 
dotted circle in Fig. 289, t/S appears always equally bright. 

A luminous sphere, for example, a red-hot copper sphere heated by 
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holding it in tongs over a bunsen flame, appears as a disc of uniform 
brightness. The apparent brightness. of the different elements on its 
surface is the same, no matter what angle the normal to the element 
makes with the straight line joining the latter to the eye. The radia- 
tion from an element of the surface in a direction making an angle e 
with the normal to that element must consequently be proportional to 
cos e. 

Illumination Photometry. The photometers described earlier in 
the chapter are used for measuring the intensity of a light source ip the 
laboratory. It is often necessary to measure in foot-candles or njetre- 
candles the degree of illumination of a surface in a room or iA the 
street, and for this purpose instruments called illuminometers have 
been devised. The foot-candle is the illumination received on a 
surface facing a light of 1 candle-power at a distance of 1 foot, and\the 
metre-candle the illumination received on a surface facing a light\of 
1 candle-power at a distance of 1 metre. Illuminometers usually 
contain a small electric lamp which is run off accumulators.* This 
lamp illuminates a matt surface inside a dark chamber, and the 
brilliancy of this matt surface can be regulated by means of an adjust- 
able diaphragm or otherwise. The eye looking into the instrument sees 
through a hole close beside this comparison surface the surface whose 
illumination is to be measured, and the comparison surface is adjusted 
to the same degree of illumination by means of the adjustable diaphragm 
or by the insertion of smoke glasses. The instrument is calibrated by 
the use of surfaces of known illumination. The degree of accuracy 
aimed at in the use of such instruments is not high. 

The illumination of an object in ordinary daylight is roughly 1000 
foot-candles. From 1 to 4 foot-candles is sufficient for office desks,! 
schoolrooms, etc., and probably 0*1 foot-candle would be the average 
illumination in a well-lighted street at night. Of course, in illuminating 
a street it is a mathematical problem in itself to choose the distance 
apart of the lamps and their height above the ground, so as to com- 
bine uniformity of illumination with brilliancy. If the lamps are too 
high, the illumination on the reference plane, which is usually taken as 
4 feet above the level of the street, will be uniform but weak ; if they 
are too low it will be very unequal. 

Efficiency of an Illuminant as an Energy Transformer. Let us 

suppose that R is the total quantity of energy radiated by a source in 
ergs per second — this includes infra-red, visible, and ultra-violet — 
and that L is the total quantity radiated per second the wave-length 
of which hes between 4000 and 7600 A., the commonly accepted limits 

♦ Cf. p. 329. 

■f Higher standards are coming into use now. The writer requires 20 foot-candles 
on his desk. The table on the back of the Weston Lightometor recommends 6-10 
foot-candles for stairs and passages, 10-20 foott-candles for retail stores and class- 
rooms, and 20-30 foot-candles for drawing offices. 
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of the visible spectrum. Then L/R may be defined as the radiant 
efiiciency of the source. Besides the loss due to radiation the source 
also loses energy by conduction and convection. If we take this loss 
into consideration and let Q denote the total quantity of energy con- 
sumed by the source per second, L/Q may be defined as the luminous 
efiiciency of the source. Since Q includes R, the luminous efiiciency is 
always less than the radiant efiiciency. 

The radiant efiiciency can be determined by using a spectrometer 
equipped with a thermopile and reading the deflections throughout the 
spectrum. Then if the deflections are graphed against the scale 
reading of the spectrometer, the area of that portion of the curve 
above the visible spectrum divided by the whole area gives the result. 
An allowance has to be made for the radiation absorbed by the spectro- 
meter. 

The radiant efiiciency of the acetylene flame is ()-039. The value 
for a candle flame will be practically the same as the value for the 
Hefner lamp, which has been found to be 0-0096. 

We can calculate the luminous efiiciency of the Hefner lamp in the 
following way : The total radiation from a Hefner lamp as determined 
by Angstrom with his pyrheliometer is 2*15 10~^* cal. per sq. cm. per 
sec. at a distance of a metre. Hence in a second the flame radiates 
4?! X 10^ X 2-15 10“^ = 2-7 cals. The quantity of amyl acetate 
consumed by the Hefner lamp in 1 sec. is 0*002678 gm., and the heat 
given out by the combustion of 1 gm. is 7971*2 cals., consequently the 
heat given out by the lamp per sec. is 7971*2 x 0*002678 — 21*35 cals. 
The ratio of energy radiated to energy consumed is therefore only 
2*7/21*35 = *126, the greater part of the energy consumed being 
lost by convection and conduction. Hence since the radiant 
efiiciency of the Hefner lamp is 0*0096, its luminous efiiciency must be 
0*0096x0*126=0*0012. The efficiency of the Hefner lamp as an 
energy transformer is consequently not much better than per cent. 
No flame has a luminous efficiency much greater than this. 

Watts per Lumen. The radiant and luminous efficiencies as defined 
above, while interesting in themselves, do not specify the efficiency of 
the illuminant as an illuminant, because the eye is not equally sensitive 
to all the radiation lying between the ends of the visible spectrum. 
It is not only how much energy falls in the visible spectrum but also 
where it falls, that matters. Consequently practical men are accus- 
tomed to specify the performance of a light source in watts per candle 
or watts per lumen. Thus the carbon glow lamp is said to take 3^ 
watts per candle, the tungsten glow lamp IJ watts per candle, the 
gas-filled tungsten lamp f watt per candle and so on. Naturally 
the numerical value depends on whether we measure the candle- 
power in a horizontal direc^on or use the mean spherical candle- 
power, so to avoid ambiguity the other expression is being used 
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nowadays. A source which is radiating with the intensity of one 
candle in all directions is said to emit in lumens. Thus the lumen 
has the dimensions quantity of light per second. With the lumen 
are associated two other photometric units ; an illumination of 
1 lumen per square metre is known as the lux., and the unit of bright- 
ness called the lambert corresponds to ,the brightness of a perfectly 
diffusing surface reflecting 1 lumen per square centimetre. Hence the 
lux is another name for the metre-candle. The terms lux and lambert 
are little used. 

The clear gas-filled tungsten lamp when it was first introduced 
was referred to as the “ half- watt lamp,” because it was supposed to 
require only a half watt to produce one candle in a horizontal direction, 
though I have never found it quite as good as this. If we ignore the 
blocking effect of the holder and assume that it has this eificienby in 
all directions, it would give 4 tt- lumens for a half watt or about 25 lurpens 
per watt. The makers’ catalogues give at present an average of about 
12 lumens per watt as the actual performance of this class of lamp. 
Now the sensitivity of the human eye for yellowish-green light — the 
colour to which it is most sensitive— is 668 lumens per watt. If all 
the electricity consumed were radiated as light of this colour, the 
lamp would be 56 times as efficient. It would have then a green colour, 
and the addition of red and blue to correct the colour would bring down 
the efficiency, but even then the lamp might be 25 timdl as efficient as 
at present. Progress in lighting has consisted in diminishing the 
proportion of useless dark heat radiated, but the above figures show 
that there is ample scope for further improvement. 

We shall conclude this chapter by giving an account of the artificial 
illuminants that have been used. 

Flames. Flames are the simplest and historically the first means 
of producing light. As different stages in their development we have 
the primitive pine torch, the oil lamp of the ancients, the rush-light 
of the middle ages, the different kinds of candle from the tallow dip to 
the modern paraffin candle, the burning whale, seal, or bear fat of the 
Esquimaux, the Argand lamp, ordinary coal gas and acetylene gas. 
The action in all these cases is fundamentally the same — hydrocarbons 
are burned in air — and the spectrum is in every case the continuous 
spectrum of the incandescent carbon particles with the discontinuous 
spectra of water vapour and carbon dioxide and other gaseous products 
of combustion superimposed upon it. 

As typical of the various flame illuminants we may consider the 
case of the ordinary paraffin candle. In the candle the flame melts the 
wax at the foot of the wick forming a cup there. The melted wax is 
sucked up the wick by capillary attraction and vaporised and burned 
as a vapour in the flame. The upward draught of air to the flame 
keeps the sides of the candle cool and prevents the edge from melting. 
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The wax, of course, prevents the flame from burning too far down the 
wick. The top of the wick bends over into the edge of the flame and is 
consumed there. 

The transparent region of the candle flame which surrounds the 
wick consists of unburnt vapour. Below this the flame has a blue 
edge. This blue edge gives the Swan spectrum, which is due to the 
carbon molecule. Above and surrounding the transparent region is 
an opaque luminous sheath which gives by far the greater part of the 
light of the flame. Its light is due to incandescent solid carbon 
particles which are formed by the decomposition of the vapour and 
have not yet combined with the oxygen of the atmosphere to form 
carbon dioxide. In the bunsen flame the oxygen combines with the 
carbon before it has time to radiate ; if there is not enough oxygen 
to combine with the carbon the flame smokes. The bright opaque 
luminous sheath that gives the chief light of the flame is surrounded 
by a faint luminous mantle, which is difficult to see. 

The Welsbach Mantle. The principle of this light is that a mantle 
of organic material is impregnated with h mixture of thorium oxide 
and cerium oxide in the proportion of about I part of the latter to 
99 parts of the former. As soon as the mantle is fixed in position the 
organic material is burned oil. The oxides remain and give out a bright 
light when they are heated in the colourless bunsen flame. The pro- 
j)ortions of the oxides must be nearly right, otherwise the light is much 
dimmer. The inventor, Auer von Welsbach, did not come upon the 
discovery of the mantle suddenly but as a result of systematic experi- 
ments with difierent substances. 

There was some doubt at first as to why the Welsbach mixture»gave 
such a bright light, but, when the matter was fully investigated, it was 
found to be due solely to the energy spectrum of the mixture itself. 
The mantle is in a state of thermal equilibrium. It gains heat from 
the flame and loses it by conduction, convection, and radiation. Now 
the respective values of these losses are approximately the same, no 
matter what the mantle is impregnated with, but the proportion of the 
radiation loss falling in the visible spectrum differs from substance to 
substance. The Welsbach mixture is distinguished by the fact that 
it possesses what is known as selective radiation, that a very large 
proportion of its radiation falls in the visible spectrum in the green and 
yellow. The radiant efficiency of the mantle is only 2 per cent. 

Carbon Glow Lamps. The carbon glow lamp has been in use for 
more than fifty years. Its invention was due principally to the labours 
of Thomas Alva Edison and J. W. Swan. It consists of a carbon 
filament inside an exhausted glass bulb. The filament is heated to 
incandescence by the passage of an electric current. A platinum wire 
was tried at first instead of tlye filament but was not a success, for the 
platinum had to be raised nearly to its melting-point in order to give 
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light economically, and an accidental variation of the current was then 
sufficient to cause the wire to burn through. 

The bulb of the glow lamp is exhausted for two reasons, first to 
prevent chemical action between the filament and the air, and second 
to prevent loss of heat by conduction and convection from the filament 
to the bulb and consequently to the outer atmosphere. If the lamp is 
filled with hydrogen or nitrogen, gases which do not react with the 
filament, much more energy must be supplied to the lamp in order 
that it may give the same amount of light. 

Carbon filaments are prepared by squirting a viscous solution of 
cellulose through a fine hole, so as to form it into a thread, and then 
carbonising this thread. The carbonised thread is then subjected to a 
process called flashing, which consists in raising it to incandescence in 
an atmosphere of hydrocarbon vapour ; the heated filament decomposes 
the gas, and a hard lustrous coating of graphite is deposited on\the 
surface of the filament. Flashing improves the durability of the fila- 
ment and renders its cross-section and conductivity uniform. Carbon 
possesses two advantages as a material for filaments, namely, its ability 
to stand high temperatures and its high specific resistance. It 
possesses the disadvantage, that after a time a black deposit forms on 
the inside of the bulb due to the evaporation of carbon from the fila- 
ment, and this black deposit diminishes the candle-power of the lamp. 
When the latter has diminished to about 80 per cent, of ils initial value, 
it is cheaper to replace the bulb by a new one. The time required for 
this diminution is said to constitute the useful life of the lamp and is 
roughly about 800 hours. 

Metal Filament Lamps. If the voltage on a carbon glow lamp is 
increased much above its proper value, the temperature of the filament 
is increased, and the lamp gives much more light for the same energy, 
but is soon burnt through. This led to a search for a filament that 
would stand a higher temperature than carbon without burning through, 
and in 1902 a lamp employing osmium as a material for the filament 
and using li watts per candle was put successfully on the market. 
It was succeeded by the tantalum filament lamp in 1905, and the latter 
was immediately followed by the tungsten filament lamp, which latter 
under the various names of Osram, Mazda, etc., at present holds the 
field. The osmium lamp is no longer made, as it is less efficient than 
the tungsten lamp. 

The tungsten filaments were at first made from a paste by squirting 
the latter through a small hole in a diamond under high pressure, and 
were then very easily broken. They are now, like the tantalum fila- 
ments, wire-drawn and consequently much stronger. The specific 
resistance of tantalum and tungsten is very much less than the specific 
resistance of carbon, consequently the^ filaments have to be much 
thinner, the diameter having, for example, the value -03 mm. There is 
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also another difference ; the resistance of tantalum and tungsten 
increases with the temperature, while the resistance of carbon possesses 
a negative temperature coefficient and decreases with rise of tempera- 
ture and increase of current. Tungsten lamps are recognised as re- 
quiring 1 or IJ watts per candle. Their superiority over the carbon 
lamp is due partly to their higher temperature and partly to selective 
radiation, to the fact that they radiate a smaller proportion of infra- 
red dark heat. 

The Nernst Lamp. The filament of this lamp is a combination of 
oxides of cerium, thorium, and zirconium. It does not react chemically 
with the atmosphere, and hence does not require to be enclosed 
in a vacuum. The Nernst filament or glower, as it is called, does not 
conduct at low temperatures and must be warmed before the lamp is 
started. In the first lamps this warming was done with a match, 
but afterwards the lamps were provided with an electric heater, which 
cut out automatically whenever the lamp started. As the resistance 
of the glower decreases rapidly with rise of temperature it must be 
provided with a ballast resistance. The conduction in the Nernst 
filament is electrolytic, and its light has a reddish tint. It has never 
been widely used in this country principally owing to the advent of 
the metal filament lamp. 

The Arc Lamp, The arc is the oldest electrical illuminant. Formerly 
only the arc passing between carbon electrodes was used for lighting 
purposes. These electrodes are made from a mixture of powdered 
coke and pitch, which is moulded under heavy pressure and then 
baked at a high temperature to drive off volatile matter and harden 
them. To start the arc it is “ struck,’’ i.e. the two electrodes or 
carbons which are at a difference of potential of 70 or 80 volts are 
suddenly brought into contact and then pulled apart. This causes an 
electric discharge characterised by intense light to pass between them. 

After the discharge has passed some time, the end of the positive 
carbon or anode becomes hollowed out and the end of the negative 
carbon or kathode becomes pointed. Both the carbons are consumed 
by the arc, the positive one twice as fast as the negative one. There 
is a luminous vapour between the electrodes, and the ends of both 
carbons give off a bright light, 85 per cent, of the total light coming 
from the hollow or crater on the positive carbon. If the current is too 
large, the crater becomes too large to occupy the end of the carbon and 
the lamp begins to hiss. The carbons of the arc lamps used for street 
illumination strike and feed together automatically, but in the arcs 
used for projection work this is usually done by hand. 

In recent years the arc has been improved in different directions. 
It has been enclosed in a tightly fitting glass globe so as to restrict the 
supply of. air and lengthen ^he life of the carbons. Then, instead of 
mounting the carbons coaxially, they have been inclined to one 
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another with the anode pointing downward ; the crater can then 
radiate freely without being obscured by the negative carbon. Also 
the electrodes have been impregnated with salts of strontium, calcium, 
barium, and titanium. This has the effect of making the luminous 
vapour between the electrodes develop into a brilliant flame, yellow in 
the case of calcium salts, red in the case of strontium salts, and white 
in the case of barium and titanium salts ; this flame gives the greater 
portion of the light; The flame arc is the most efficient of all ilJumin- 
ants, requiring only ] watt per candle. 

The Pointolite is a vacuum tungsten arc which is much behind the 
carbon arc in intrinsic brightness of the anode. But it is very steady 
and is consequently much used for experimental work. \ 

§ Much experimental work is being done at present in perfecting i\ew 
lamps, and there are some very efficient high-pressure mercury ajjps, 
but it would be going too far to give an account of them. In the 
case of optical resonance the atom has 100 per cent, efficiency as an 
energy transformer, and in the case of the high frequency discharge — 
the production of light in an clectrodeless tube by means of electrical 
oscillations of ultra short wave-length — the efficienc^y is also very 
high. J think we can expect great developments in the future. 
For we have now the proper theoretical background, and know that 
there are more efficient ways of exciting atoms than th(| clumsy oiie 
of heating them, so that they bump together with sufficiejit violence. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) The distance between two incandescent lamps of 8 and 10 candle-power 
is 0 feet. Show that there arc two positions on the line joining the lamps in 

hich a screen may be placed bo as to receive equal illumination from each of 
tlipm, and determine these positions. 

(2) If the light of the full moon is found to produce the same degree of illumina- 
tion as a standard candle does at a distance of 4 feet, what is the equivalent in 
candle-power of the moon’s light ? The moon is distant 60 times the earth’s 
radius. 

(U) Two stars of the fourth magnitude are so oloSe together that they appear as 
one. What is the magnitude of the two stars combined ? 

(4) If. the naked eye can just see a sixth magnitude star and the diameter 
of the pupil of the eye is .*i mm., what is the magnitude of a star which is just 
visible with the Yerkes telescope, the diameter of the object glass of which is 
40 inches ? 

(5) The star Algol undergoes a periodical partial eclipse, during which its 
intensity sinks to J of its usual value. The eclipse lasts altogether about hours 
from start to finish, and the time that elapses between two successive eclipses 
is 2 days 21 hours. The phenomenon has been explained as due to a small dark 
star rotating round a bright one (two bright ones rotating round one another 
would give two minima). Calculate the ratio of the radius of the dark star to 
the radius of the light one. Assume that they (ire both spherical, and that the 
disc of the bright one is uniformly bright. As the intensity remains constant for 
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about 20 minuteH at the minimum, it may be assumed that the one disc falls 
wholly inside the other one at the minimum. 

(6) Determine the distribution curve of a carbon glow lamj) on an ordinary 
photometer bench. The lamp can be held in a clamp and its inclination measured 
with protractors. 

(7) Calculate the mean spherical candle-power of the same lamp by the method 
given on p. 367. 

(8) Calculate the mean hemispherical candle-power of the same lamp. (Pro- 
ceed as in example immediately above, but use only the zones on the hemisphere 
which does not contain the bolder.) 

(9) Measure experimentally the amount of light refiectod diffusely in different 
directions by a square of white cardboard of 2 inches side. (Use the square of 
white cardboard'in place of one of the lamps on the ordinary photometer bench 
and balance it against a weak source. Illuminate it by a beam from an arc lamp 
used for projection ; remove the projecting lens and have the cardboard beyond 
the image of the crater formed by the condenser, and far enough into the diverging 
cone to prevent the illumination changing owing to the arc wandering. Stray 
light must be very carefully guarded against and readings taken rapidly and 
often.) 

(10) Measure in foot-candles the illumination in a room on a plane 2J feet 
above the floor. Improvise an illuminomoter for the; purpose, using as com- 
parison source a four-volt lamp. 

(11) Determine the candle-power and calculate the intrinsic brilliancy in candles 
per sq. inch for different light sources with and without diffusing globes. 

(12) Invert a carbon glow lamp, dip it into a glass beaker containing clean 
water and note the rise of temperature in five minutes. Repeat the experiment 
but mix ink with the water so that the lamj) cannot be seen through it. In the 
first case the water is heated by all the heat emitted except the visible and near 
infra-red radiation ; in the second case these are absorbed also. Hence the 
difference of the rises divided by the larger rise gives a rough measure of the 
luminous efficiency. (The experiment does not give definite results unless very 
carefully carried out. Criticise it from the point of view of the light internally 
reflected in the beaker.) 



CHAPTER XX 


THE EYE AND COLOUR VISION 

The Eye. The eye consists practically of a spherical chamber \witli 
a circular opening in the front ; by means of a system of lenses the 
light entering this opening forms an image on the back of the chamber 
just as in the case of a photographic camera. \ 

Pig. 290 represents a section of the human eye. It is surrounded 
by a coating S called the sclerotic. The front portion of this coating, 

C, ia transparent and is called the 
cornea. L is the crystalline lens, which 
is attached to the walls of the eye b}' 
the ciliary muscle. In front of the 
lens is a diaphragm, I, called the iris, 
which is coloured ; it is the colour of 
the iris that is meant whfli the colour 
of an eye is referred to. In the centre 
of this diaphragm there is a circulai 
aperture called the pupil. The space 
A between the lens and cornea, i.e. the 
anterior chamber, is filled with a watery 
liquid containing a little salt in solution, which is called the aqueous 
humour. The space V behind the lens, i.e. the posterior chamber, is 
filled with a transparent gelatinous substance termed the vitreous 
humour. 

After passing through the cornea, aqueous humour, lens and 
vitreous humour the rays fall on the retina R. The retina consists 
principally of a network of nerve fibres connected with the brain by the 
. optic nerve 0. In the retina there are two kinds of vision cells termed 
rods and cones. In the retina directly behind" the pupil is the yellow 
spot Y, or macula lutea, which has a depression in the centre called the 
fovea centralis ; here vision is most distinct. There are no rods in the 
fovea centralis. The point in the retina at which the optic nerve 
enters is not sensitive to light and is called the blind spot. 

Usually when the eye is at rest it is adjusted so that the image of 
a distant object is in focus on the retina. If then it is turned to a 
nearer object, its pose must be altered, it must be accommodated to the 
nearer object in order that the latter may be clearly seen. This is 
done by a forward motion of the lens and an increase in curvature of 
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both its surfaces. The range of accommodation of the eye is limited. 
The normal eye sees small objects best when they are at a distance of 
25 or 30 cms. This distance is called the distance of distinct vision, 
because, if the object is nearer, an exertion is required to focus it, and 
if it is farther away, although quite as sharp, it is smaller and the 
detail cannot be seen so well. Helmholtz found that when the focus 
of the eye was changed from infinity to the distance of distinct vision, 
the radius of curvature of the front surface of the lens changed from 
10 mm. to 6 mm., and the radius of curvature of the back surface from 
6 mm. to 5-5 mm. 

The crystalline lens is biconvex and colourless, and consists of 
many layers of different density. The outmost layer is soft, the inmost 
one harder. The index of refraction of the outmost layer is 1-405, of 
the middle layer about 1-429, and of the inmost layer 1-454. The 
indices of refraction of the aqueous and vitreous humours have about 
the same value, 1-34. When the cornea is adjusted for distant vision 
its radius of curvature is about 7-8 mm. 

The index of refraction of the cornea is nearly the same as that 
of the aqueous humour. Consequently rays entering the eye suffer 
refraction mainly at three surfaces, the outer surface of the cornea and 
the two surfaces of the lens. There is in addition to this the con- 
tinuous refraction experienced in passing from layer to layer of the 
lens. The eye thus consists of a system of coaxal spherical refracting 
surfaces and the theory of Chapter III can be applied to it. As the 
initial medium is air and the final medium vitreous humour, the nodal 
points do not coincide with the principal points. The positions of the 
cardinal points for the average eye focussed for parallel light are, 
according to Listing, as follows ; The first principal point is 1-7 mm. 
behind the front surface of the cornea, and the second principal point 
is 2-1 mm. behind the same surface. They are thus both situated in 
the anterior chamber of the eye. The first principal focus is 13-7 mm. 
in front of the cornea, and the second principal focus is on the retina 
22-8 mm. behind the cornea. The first nodal point is situated in the 
lens 0-2 mm. in front of its back surface, and the second nodal point 
is situated in the posterior chamber 0-12 mm. behind the back surface 
of the lens. Thfe optical axis of the system does not pass through the 
centre of the yellow spot. 

The ophthalmometer is an instrument used for measuring the 
curvature of the cornea. The principle it employs is that described 
on p. 72 for obtaining the radius of curvature of a convex mirror. 
The formula in that case was 

21D 

where L was the length of jjn object placed in front of the mirror, D 
was the distance of the object from the mirror, and I the length of the 
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image formed in the mirror. In measuring the curvature of the cornea 
I is always much smaller than L, and hence can be neglected in com- 
parison with the latter. The formula therefore becomes simply 

21D 

^=T- 

The image in the eye is regarded through a double-image prism and 
is thus seen double. The length L is altered until the two images just 
touch ; I is then known from the construction of the instrument ^and 
D can be measured. j 

For an object to be seen clearly its image must fall on the middle 
of the yellow spot. Then two points can be distinguished when they 
subtend an angle of 1' at the eye, that is, when their images are 0-Q05 
mm. apart on the retina. Rays falling on the peripheral regions \of 
the retina form blurred images, and the objects emitting them cannW 
be seen distinctly. 

The image formed on the retina is, of course, an inverted one, but 
this causes no confusion since the impression it produces is always 
associated mentally with the upright position of things. 

The normal eye suffers both from spherical aberration and chro- 
matic aberration. The presence of the ^former can easily be shown. 
If a piece of cardboard is pierced with a pinhole and this ninhole held 
close up to the eye and a page of printing looked at through it, it is 
found that the printing can be read easily when closer to the eye than 
the near point. The focal length is thus less for the axial rays than 
for the marginal rays, tlie opposite to what happens in the case of the 
single convex lens, or, in other words, the ^ye is over-corrected for 
spherical aberration. 

When the eye is adjusted for parallel light the focus of the violet 
rays bes 0-43 mm. nearer the lens than the focus of the red rays does. 
This difference of focus can be shown very well with certain kinds of 
cobalt glass which let through only the blue and violet and the extreme 
red end of the spectrum. If we look through such a piece of glass 
at the filament of an electric glow lamp we see two images superim- 
posed, a red one and a blue-violet one. If the filament is at a great 
distance, the eye focusses involuntarily on the red image, which 
consequently appears surrounded by a blue- violet haze. If the 
filament is so near that the eye cannot focus on the red, the blue- violet 
image is seen surrounded by a red haze. 

Pefects of Vision. There arc four defects of the eye of frequent 
occurrence, which are remedied by the use of spectacles. These are 
(1) Myopia, or Short Sight; (2) H 3 rpermetropia, or Long Sight; 
(3) Presbyopia ; (4) Astigmatism. 

In myopia, or short sight, the focal length of the eye is too small and 
parallel rays are brought to a focus in front of the retina. Con- 
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sequently distant objects cannot be seen distinctly. Near objects can 
be seen quite well, and the distance of distinct vision is less than in the 
case of the normal or emmetropic eye. The defect is corrected by the 
use of a concave spectacle lens. 

In hypermetropia, or long sight, the focal length of the eye is too 
great, and, when the eye is relaxed, parallel rays are brought to a focus 
behind the retina. By an act of accommodation the focus can be 
brought on to the retina in the case of distant objects and consequently 
they can be seen clearly. But, even when the lens is curved as much 
as possible, the images of near objects still fall behind the retina and 
appear blurred. In the hypermetropic eye the distance of distinct 
vision is greater than for the normal eye. Hypermetropia is corrected 
by the use of a convex spectacle lens. 

If d is the distance of distinct vision for the hypermetropic eye, and 
D for the normal eye, then the focal length of the correcting lens is 
given by 

1 1 1 
f-d D’ 

for its function is to change a real object situated at a distance D to a 
virtual object at a distance d on the same side of the lens, and it is this 
virtual object that is viewed by the eye.* The same formula gives the 
focal length of the spectacle lens to be used with a myopic eye ; in 
that case the sign comes out different. 

Presbyopia is a loss of accommodating power occurring in the case 
of elderly people owing to the hardening of the crystalline lens. People 
afflicted vith it can see distant objects clearly but not near objects. 
Sometimes the accommodation almost entirely disappears. Convex 
spectacle lenses, usually powerful ones, must be used for reading and 
writing and less powerful ones for getting about. 

In astigmatism the focal length of the eye is different in two planes 
at right angles to one another, that is, if on a card two sets of lines are 
ruled parallel and at right angles to one another and the card is rotated 
so that the directions of the lines correspond with the above two planes, 
only the one set of lines can be seen distinctly at once. If the other 
set is to be seen distinctly, the accommodation of the eye must be 
altered and the; first set put out of focus. Astigmatism is due to the 
surfaces of the lens and the cornea, principally the surface of the 
cornea, not being symmetrical about their axis. It is corrected by 
the use of cylindrical, sphero-cylindrical, and toric lenses. A sphero- 
cylindrical lens is one, one surface of which is spherical and the other 
surface of which is cylindrical. A toric or toroidal or more strictly a 
piano- toric dens has one surface plane and the other with different 
curvatures in its two principal nieridians. 

* This is correct, but the usua! practice is to correct the far point and neglect the 
distance of distinot vision. 
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The power of spectacle lenses is always measured in diopters. The 
power of a lens in diopters is obtained by dividing 40 by its focal 
length in inches or, more accurately, by dividing 100 by its focal length 
in cms. A + is prefixed to the result if the lens is convex, and a - if it 
is concave. Cheap spectacle lenses are mostly biconvex or biconcave 
and made of glass of index of refraction 1-52, hence the focal length can 
be determined from the radius of curvature of one side. There is an 
instrument for this purpose, the lens tester, something like the sphero- 
meter, with two fixed points and a movable central point which is 
pressed down to make contact. When contact is made, the powe 
that side of the lens can be read off on a scale directly in diopters. 

§ When the ciliary muscle is quite relaxed, the eye is focussed on its 
point or punctum remotum. In normal vision the far point is at infir 
When the ciliary muscle has contracted as much as it can, the eye is focusse^ 
on its near j)oint or punctum proximum. The n(iar ])oint is, of course) 
closer to the eye than the distance of distinct vision. The near point can 
be determined by noting the shortest distance at which very small type is 
legible. The distance between the near point and far point of an eye is 
called its range of accommodation. 

When the eye is adapted for the far ])oint, the change in j)owcr necessary 
to accommodatci it to the near point, is called its am])litudc of accommoda- 
tion. Or, in other words, the am])litude of accommodation is the power of 
a lens which enables a perfectly relaxed eye to see an object sifcated at its 
near point. With the advance of ago the elasticity of the eye lens and 
the amplitude of accommodation diminish, as is shown by the following 
table : — 


Age 

Avenige Value of the 
Amplitude of Accommodation 

] 0 years . 

171 Diopters 

. 14 

15 „ . 

. 12 

20 „ . 

. 10 

30 „ . 

. 7 

40 „ . 

. 4-5 

50 „ . 

2-5 

60 „ . 

10 

75 „ . 

. 0-0 



Binocular Vision. AVhen we look at a near object, the lines of 
vision of the two eyes have to converge towards it and an act of 
muscular accommodation has to be made. The magnitude of the slight 
exertion involved in this act helps to give us an idea of the distance of 
the object. But our estimation of distance is principally made in 
another way altogether. The image formed on the fovea of the one 
eye is not exactly the same as the image formed on the fovea of the 
other, because the object is regarded by Jbe two eyes from different 
standpoints. The difference is, of course, easily noticed when we 
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look through a window and close first one eye and then the other ; the 
window frame appears to move relatively to the background. This 
difference in the two images we associate with solidity ; if the two 
images are exactly the same, as is the case when we look at a picture, 
the images on the retinas of the two eyes fuse together perfectly, and 
give a sensation of flatness, and the objects in the picture do not stand 
out in relief. 

The Stereoscope and the Stereo-Micrometer, The stereoscope is 
an instrument used for looking at photographs, which gives them a 
wonderful sense of relief and solidity. The photographs must be taken 
in pairs, each pair of tlie same object but from slightly different 
standpoints. Fig. 291 illustrates the principle of the instrument, ah 
and ab' are the two photographs, ah is looked at by the one eye 
through the half lens M, and a'V by the other eye through the half 
lens N, which is of the same power as M. Each of these lenses produces 
a virtual enlarged image but acts also as a prism and deviates the rays. 
The two images thus appear at AB on the top of one another and, as 
owing to the photographs being taken from different points the images 
do not superimpose perfectly, the observer sees one picture which seems 
to stand out in relief. 

Photographs for the stereoscope might be taken with an ordinary 
camera by placing it first in the one position and then in the other, 
‘provided, of course, that the object did not move. They are, however, 
usually taken simultaneously by means of special cameras with two 
equal lenses mounted a short distance from each other side by side. 

The stereoscope has developed recently into an important scientific 
instrument, the stereo-micrometer. If two similar pointers are placed 
at c and c' (Fig. 291 ) in the plane of the photographs so that their images 
superimpose, they will appear to the observer 
as one. If the one pointer is displaced to 
the side, the degree of superposition of the 
two images will alter, and consequently the 
distance of the pointer from the observer will 
appear to alter. If the displacements of the 
one pointer to the side arc read on a scale, it 
can be used to measure the distances from 
the observer of different objects in the photo- 
graph, for the image of the pointer can in 
succession be made to appear as far away as 
these different objects, and the scale cali- 
brated with a photograph the distances of the objects in which are 
known. 

This is the principle of the stere,o-micrometer, which has been used 
amongst other purposes for tjetermining the heights of the mountains 
of the moon and the depths of their craters. Two photographs of the 


>B 


^ — — v. 

a c oa' c' b 
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Fia. 291. 
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surface of the moon were taken from different angles * and inserted in 
the instrument. They gave the sensation of relief, and, by bringing the 
mark first to the same distance as the bottom of the crater and then to 
the same distance as the top of its walls and reading the scale both 
times, the depth of the crater was obtained. 

Stereoscopy has also been used for the detection of planetoids. If 
two photographs are taken of the same portion of the heavens on 
successive nights and arc compared, the planetoids or small planets can 
be detected by the fact that they have moved relatively to the stars, 
which all remain fixed with regard to one another. The old waV of 
detecting them was therefore to measure the position of every omect 
on the plate in turn — an extremely tedious process. But if the two 
photographs are placed in the stereoscope, the planetoids at ouce 
stand out in relief from the background of stars, and their detection is 
easy. \ 

Optical Illusions. Figs. 292, 293, 294, 295, and 290 represent some 
optical illusions. In Fig. 292 the white square upon the black ground 




Fig. 292. 

looks larger than the black square upon the white ground, although, as 
may be tested by actual measurement, it is really shghtly smaller. 







Fig. 293. 


* While on the whole the illoon keeps the same face towards the earth, yet it 
oscillates slightly about this stationary position** Hence it is seen from different 
angles at the same point on the earth's surface on successive nights. 
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.This is due to what is called irradiation. Owing to the imperfections 
of the eye the image of a luminous point on the retina is a circle. 
Hence the images of luminous points on the edges of the white square 



Fig. 294. 


invade the black border, and similarly the white border appears to 
extend into the black square. 

In Fig. 293 the horizontal lines arc parallel although they appear in 
the first case closer together at the middle and in the second case 
farther apart at the middle. In Fig. 294 the vertical lines are parallel, 



Fig. 296. Fia. 296. 


although they appear slanted alternately in different directions. The 
divergence appears greater if the diagram is turned through 45°. The 
circle in Fig. 295 is accurately drawn although it appears extended 
towards the right and compfessed towards the left. The square in 
25‘ 
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Fig. 296 is a perfect square although the bottom left-hand corner- 
appears acute. 


Abney’s Colour Patch Apparatus. We shall next discuss the 
phenomena of colour vision, and as a preliminary shall describe Abney’s 
colour patch apparatus, with which they can be shown in a very clear 


way. 

A plan of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 297. It is somewhat 



similar to an ordinary 
spectroscope. As spurce 
of light an arc Jahip is 
used at E. An image 
of the crater is focussed 
by the lens Lj on\^thc 
slit of the collimatoi\ at 
S. After emerging from 
the object glass of the 
collimator the light 
passes through two 
prisms and P^, is 
received by a lens L 2 , 
and formed into a spec- 
trum on |i screen VR. 
V gives the violet end 
and R the red end of 
this spectrum. Suppose 
the screen VR removed 
and a lens Lj inserted 
so as to form a sharp 


Fio. 297. 


image of the second 


face of the second prism 
on the screen BC. Then, since all the colours of the spectrum fall on 


L 3 , the colour of this image or patch, as it is called, will be white. 

If in the position VR we place a screen with a slit in it and move 
this slit along the spectrum, then the position and shape of the patch 
at BC remain unaltered, but its colour varies according to the part of 
tJie spectrum in which the slit is situated. Its intensity varies accord- 
ing to the width of the slit. 

The rays R reflected from the first surface of the first prism are 
reflected by a mirror, and focussed by a lens so as to fall on the screen 
at C, and form a white patch there side by side with the coloured patch. 
Since both these patches come from the same source, if the intensity 
of the latter fluctuates a little, the relative intensity of the two patches 
remains unaltered. A rotating sector is placed at D so as to alter the 
intensity of the white patch. ^ 

By moving a slit along the spectrum and comparing in succession 
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the intensities of the coloured patches thus produced with the intensity 
of the white patch, Abney was able to measure the luminosity of the 
different parts *of the spectrum. His results are shown in Fig. 298. 



The abscissae give the positions of the slit on an arbitrary scale and 
the ordinates the luminosity. It will be seen that the spectrum is 
.brightest in the yellow, and that the luminosity of the blue and violet 
is very small. The results are, of course, for a normal eye. For a 
red colour blind eye they would be represented by the dotted curve. 

Colour Mixing. Suppose now that we have two slits, one in the 
green and one in the red. These give us two patches at BC, a green 
and a red one superimposed, and these two combine to form a yellow 
patch. Tliis result seems at first sight very striking, because when 
green and red pigments are mixed the result is not yellow but a dirty 
brown. Also, if blue and yellow pigments are mixed, the result is 
green, whereas, if slits are cut in the screen so as to let a blue and 
a yellow patch superimpose, the result is either a yellowish- white or a 
bluish-white. When the widths of the two slits are properly adjusted, 
a pure white results. 

A little consideration shows that the two cases are different. When 
white light falls on a yellow pigment, it goes some way into it and is 
then diffusely reflected out, and during its passage inside it some of the 
constituent components of white light are absorbed. The light that 
comes out is coloured yellow, but this yellow is not spectrally pure ; it 
contains also red and green. In the same way, when white light falls 
on a blue pigment, it enters some distance before it is reflected out and 
the reflected light contains green as well as blue. If the two pigments 
are mixed, the incident white light is absorbed by both before it emerges 
again, and consequently the only constituent that emerges is that which 
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is absorbed by neither, that is, green. Mixtures of two pigments give 
only the colour that is absorbed by neither, not the sum of their 
colours. 

If, however, instead of mixing the pigments we 
take a disc, divide its surface into two sectors, paint 
one sector red and the other green, and rotate the 
disc at a high speed, the two colours merge owing to 
the rotation, and, if the angles of the sectors have 
been chosen properly, the disc appears yellow. That 
is, the rotating disc gives the same result ai the 
colour patch apparatus. It is, however, ncit so 
satisfactory a method of mixing colours, because it is difficult to get 
pigments that are spectrally pure. \ 

Complementary Colours. If part of the spectrum at VR (Fig. ^7) 
is blocked out with a screen, and then this part allowed to pass and the 
rest blocked out, the two colours which form in succession on the patch 
BC would obviously give white if superimposed on one another. They 
are said to be complementary colours, and they are composite, each 
containing a great range of wave-lengths. 

But two monochromatic colours can also be complementary. It 
can be shown by having a screen at VR with two slits in it and allowing 
two monochromatic colours to fall on the patch, that many cases 
these also give white when combined. Thus, according to Helmholtz, 
the following colours are complementary ; — 

Wave-length 1 Wave-length 

Rod 6562 A.U. Greenish-blue 4921 A.U. 


Orange 

6072 „ 

Blue 

4897 

9f 

Yellow 

6863 ,, 

Blue 

4864 


Yellow 

6739 „ 

Blue 

4821 

f 

Yellow 

6671 „ 

Dark blue 

4645 

9 f 

Yellow 

6644 „ 

Dark blue 

4618 

9 9 

Greenish-yellow 

6636 „ 

Violet 

4330 



The complementary colour to green is purple, which, of course, is not 
monochromatic, containing, as it does, both red and blue. Two colours 
in the spectrum, which lie closer together than complementary colours, 
give, when combined, one of the colours that lie between them, and 
this resulting colour is more saturated, i.e. contains less white in it, the 
closer the original colours are together. 

If we look at a bright red object for perhaps half a minute and 
then fix the eyes on a white surface, we sec the object superimposed 
upon the white in peacock blue. The image is termed an after image, 
and appears in the complementary colour to the original object. 

A small white object on a coloured ground appears to have the 
colour complementary to the ground. Thus white on a blue ground 
appears pink. The effect is heightene(| by putting a thin sheet of 
tissue paper over the object, but disappears if the object is surrounded 
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by a black border. Also two complementary colours placed side by 
side appear heightened in intensity. According to Helmholtz, in these 
cases the effects are psychological, not physiological ; it is our judg- 
ment, not our sensation, that is at fault. 

Colour Triangle. The colour triangle, which is represented in the 
adjoining figure, is a very useful method of exhibiting at a glance the 
results of adding coloured lights either by the colour patch apparatus 
or the rotating disc. The first attempt at a diagram of this nature 
is given in Newton’s “ Opticks,” but the method was not developed 
fully until it was taken up by Helmholtz and Maxwell two centuries 
later. In the triangle which is an equilateral one, every point repre- 
sents a colour. Red, green, and blue are at the corneas, yellow, pea- 
cock blue, and magenta are at the 
midpoints of the sides, and white is 
at the centre. The spectrum colours, 
red, orange, yellow, yellowish-green, 
green, peacock- blue, lie along the 
first and then outside the second 
upper side of the triangle. The 
violet end of the spectrum is below 
blue outside the triangle. The colours 
along the base are, in order, red, 

‘ rose-pink, magenta, purple, blue. 

The saturated colours lie along or 
outside the sides of the triangle ; the 
paler colours inside round about white. For example, if we travel 
along the median from the red corner, the red becomes paler, until it 
merges into white ; the white then takes on a faint peacock-blue 
tinge which increases in saturation until the side of the triangle is 
reached. 

It is found that if any two colours in the diagram arc superimposed, 
their intensities being in the ratio of a to h, the result is represented 
by the point in the fine joining their positions which divides the fine 
in the ratio of a to 6, and is nearer the colour of which most was 
taken. Or, in other words, the rule is the same as for finding the 
position of the centroid of two unequal masses. Thus, since red and 
green in equal quantities make yellow, yellow is represented by the 
point midway between them, and we infer from the diagram, for 
example, that if yellow and blue are added to make white, the intensity 
of the yellow must be twice as great as the intensity of the blue. 
This is sometimes expressed by the saying that blue is twice as strong 
as yellow of the same intensity. 

It follows from the diagram that nearly all colours can be obtained 
by superposing red, green, and blue in varying proportions. Red, 
green, and blue are consequently termed the primary colours, and 
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peacock blue, magenta, and yellow, which together with the primaries 
make up white, are termed the complementaries. 

Artists are accustomed to regard red, blue, and yellow as primary 
colours, but, as has been mentioned above, when pigments are mixed 
we do not get the sum of their colours but only the colour that is 
absorbed by none. If pigments were spectrally pure, when mixed 
they would always give black. 

Young-Helmholtz Theory of Colour Vision. The facts of colour mixing 
are beyond dispute ; they are accepted by all theorists, and form the basis 
of different systems of colour photography. But three authorities o|i the 
subject, Young, Helmholtz, and Maxwell, made the additional assumption 
that there are three primary colour sensations corresponding to tuese 
primary colours ; this is the fundamental hypothesis of the Young- 
Htilmholtz theory of colour vision, and it has been a subject of debateUbr 
years. The psychologists have, for example, ])ointed out that in ihe 
colour triangle the three complementaries arc not on the same footing ; 
3 ^ellow is a primary sensation, whereas peacock blue and magenta are seen 
as mixtures. 

There are, of course, persons who make mistakes in matching colours 
known as the colour blind. About four out of every hundred men suffer 
from colour blindness in some form or another, but only about four in every 
thousand women. In a healthy i?ubje(5t colour blindness is congenital 
and hereditary. . 

Put in its simplest form the Young-Helmholtz theory staros that in the 
retina of each eye there end three sets of nerves, one set for the sensation of 
red, another for the sensation of green, and a third for the sensation of blue. 
When red light falls on the eye, it stimulates the red nerves. When yellow 
light falls on the eye, it stimulates both the red and green nerves. When 
white light falls on the eye, it stimulates all three sets of nerves. The 
colour blind lack cither one or two sets of nerves. If they lack two, they 
are totally colour blind, and are referred to as monochromats. If they 
lack one set, they are referred to as dichromats ; all the commonly occurring 
cases are dichromats who lack either the red or green set of nerves, and are 
consequently referred to as red or green blind. Observers with normal 
colour vision are referred to as trichromats. 

One objection to the Young-Helmholtz theory is that there is no 
anatomical evidence for the three sets of nerves, but the most serious 
objection is that the colour blind do not fit into the original classificiation. 
I have tested carefully some thirty colour-blind individuals, and not one 
of these agreed with Helmholtz’s typical cases. Helmholtz became aware 
of the inadequacy of his earlier views, and before his death he modified his 
theory so as to make it better able to take account of the cases occurring 
in practice. But when the theory is modified, it loses its original simplicity 
and force. 

Fig. 301, which was calculated by Koenig from colour mixture experi- 
ments, illustrates the action of the different sets of nerves on the Young- 
Helmholtz theory. If light of the red hydrogen line C falls on the retina, 
it excites only the red sensation. The sodium line excites both red and 
green, but the red to a greater extent. The blue excites all three sensa- 
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tions. If now we take any two complementary colours from the table 
on p. 388 and adjust their intensities until they give white, then it will 
be found from Fig. 301 that together they always produce the three 
sensations to the same extent. Of course it will be noticed that the 
primary green sensation cannot be stimulated without stimulating at least 
one of the other two. 

A theory formerly in much repute was that of Hering, according to 
which there are three molecular processes occurring in the retina, each of 
which has an anabolic or constructive direction and a katabolic or destruc- 
tive direction. The pair of colours black and white is associated with the 
one process, the pair yellow and blue with another process, and the pair 
red and green with the third process, black, blue, and green being associated 



with the constructive change, and white, yellow, and red with the destruc- 
tive. 

Hering's theory can be put into a form which is mathematically equi- 
valent to Helmholtz's — this is not generally known at present, although 
it was known to Helmholtz — and it is this form of theory which I personally 
prefer (cf. my book, Vision and Colour Vision^ Longmans, 1932). 

Tests for Colour Blindness. Formerly the Board of Trade employed a 
test for colour blindness known as Holmgren’s wool test, named after the 
Swedish physiologist who introduced it. The candidate undergoing the 
test was given a great number of differently coloured skeins of wool and 
asked to match certain test skeins. The advantage of having the colour 
on wool is that it has then no sheen. Holmgren supported the Young- 
Helmholtz theory, and as a result of the test the failures were classified as 
completely or partially red and green blind. It was always objected 
against the wool test that the conditions of the test were artificial. 

At present a lantern test is used. The candidate is taken into a dark 
room in which there is a dark Ijntern provided with apertures of different 
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sizes. Coloured glasses can be rotated behind these apertures, and the 
apertures appear the same size to the candidate as the signal lights in 
ordinary practice. He is simply asked to name the colours shown him. 

Measurement of Colour. Since 1931 there has been an internationally 
accepted scientific method of measuring colour. In order to eliminate 
errors due to variation in colour vision it employs a standard observer, 
the C.I.E. observer, and it s])erifies a colour by the proportions of three 
primary colours in the mixture which is equivalent to it. But as it would 
take too long to describe we shall refer to two accounts of it, J. Smith and 
J. Guild, Trans. Opt. Soc. 33, p. 73 (1931-32), and Deane B. Judd, Jfourn. 
of the Opt. Soc. of America, 23, p. 359 (1933). 

Colour Photography. The Lippmann process of colour photography 
has already been mentioned on p. 151, and it has been stated thap on 
account of its difficulty it has found little aj)plication. A picture of\the 
spectrum taken by the Lippmann process reproduces every colour in\bhc 
exact waverlcngth in which it was taken. Several processes of colour 
photography have been founded on the theory of })rimary colours and are 
in wide use. They do not seek to reproduce every spectral colour in light 
of its own wave-length, but only as a combination of the three fundamental 
colours, which would produce the same colour sensation in the eye. 
They all employ three colour filters or screens, a red one, a green one, and a 
blue one. 

In one process three separate negatives arc taken of tlie object to be 
photographed, one through each screen. A red object ay)pe!rs only on the 
negative taken through the red screen, and a green object only on the 
negative taken through the green screen. Yellow is partly absorbed 
and partly transmitted by both the red and green screens, so a yellow 
object comes out on the negatives taken through each of these screens. 
The colouring matter of the filters is selected so that the ratio of the 
effects on the tw^o negatives is as nearly as possiljle the same as the ratio 
of the effects on the red and green nerves, when the colour falls directly 
on the eye. It is impossible to get colour filters which are theoretically 
accurate*, and the filters in use are only a compromise ; this is why blue 
is used for the third filter instead of the theoretically more accurate 
violet. 

Three separate negatives are obtained, then, corresponding to the three 
fundamental colour sensations. From each of these negatives a positive is 
produced, and by combining each positive with the filter through which 
the corresponding negative was taken and projecting them simultaneously 
on a screen, so that they superimpose exactly, a picture is obtained 
on the screen of the original object in its natural colours. This requires 
what is known as a triple lantern, one with three condensers and three 
projecting lenses. 

Various methods of colour cinematography use this principle. When the 
picture is taken, filters in the three primary colours pass in succession 
in front of the lens, so that negatives are taken in succession in these 
colours, and when the positive is projected, similar filters again pass before 
the lens, and the pictures in the three cplours fuse together. The dis- 
advantage of the method is that camera and projector have to go at three 
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times the normal speed. The Kinemacolor process was of this type, but 
it used only two colours instead of three, a red and a blnish-f^reen 

When the three pictures in the fundamental colours are superimposed 
by the triple lantern, the picture is produced by what is known as the 
additive process. In commercial three-colour half-tone work what is 
known as the subtractive process is used. In this j)TOcess the ncfijatives 
are taken in the same way as in the additive j)roe.ess through the red, 
green, and blue filters, ))nt they are j)rinted directly on paper on the top of 
one another, each in the colour complementary to that of the filter through 
which it is taken. For example, the red parts of the object come out 
black in the red filter negative, and all the light parts of the negative are 
printed greenish-blue The green parts of the object come out black in the 
green filter n(‘.gative, and all the light parts of the negative are printed in 
magenta. Where the magenta and greenish-blue pigments superimpose, 
we obtain the colour that is absorbed by neither pigment, i.e. blue. Thus 
the ])arts of -the object which come out light in the red filter and green 
filter negatives come out blue in the print, which is as it should be. The 
difficulty of the subtractive process lies in the selection of the inks. 

In using the additive process it is possible to take the three separate 
negatives on the same plate. This method, which was first used by Joly, 
is on the market at present in two different modifications, the Dufaycolor 
and the Finlay, formerly known as the Duplex and as the Paget, process. 
The Dufaycolor plate is an ordinary colour sensitive plate on which is 
printed a very fine transparent pattern consisting of alternating blue 
and green squares and red lines. The negative is taken through the 
squares and lines which act as filters. After exposure and develop- 
ment the image in the emulsion is reversed, so that it is converted into a 
positive. The object can then be seen in its natural colours on holding the 
plate up to the light. The pattern can be seen on examining the plate with 
a microscope. The Lumiere plate and the Agfa and Lignose films are older 
forms of the Dufaycolor process. 

In the Finlay process the colour screen consists of a glass plate on wluch 
red, green, and blue rectangles are arranged according to a geometrical 
pattern. The rectangles are too small to be seen by the eye, so that when 
the screen is held up to the light it appears of a neutral colour. The 
rectangles are much larger than the squares on the Dufaycolor plate and 
can be seen with a magnifying glass. The screen is placed with its colour 
side in contact with the emulsion of an ordinary colour sensitive plate and 
an exposure made. The screen is then removed, the negative developed, 
and a glass positive made. The positive appears like an ordinary positive 
except for the fact that, when examined with a magnifying glass, there is a 
geometrical pattern superimposed on the picture. But when the positive 
is placed in contact with the colour screen, so that each rectangle on it is in 
front of the colour through which it was taken, then the picture appears in 
its natural colours. 

The Purkinje Effect. The maximum of the luminosity curve shown 
in Fig. 298 is in the yellow near the D lines. If, however, as we look 
at a spectrum, the width of the slit is gradually decreased, the maxi- 
mum of brightness gradually shifts from the yellow, and, when the 
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spectrum has become very faint, it has reached the ^een. The dis- 
tribution of the cnerp;y in the spectrum remains always the same, but 
when the light is faint the eye becomes more sensitive to green and 
blue than it is to yellow. This phenomenon is known as the Purkinje 
effect. The change takes place within the range of luminosity 150 to 
•03 metre-candles. The luminosity of the spectrum is one metre- 
candle when the surface which receives the spectrum is as bright as 
a surface illuminated by a candle at one metre distance. If the 
luminosity of the spectrum is increased above the one limit or decreased 
below the other, there is no further shift in the point of maxinium 
brightness. 1 

According to Von Kries, the Purkinje effect can be explained\by 
assuming that tlie rods in the retina are chiefly responsible for vismn 
at low intensities and the cones for vision at high intensities. Ipe 
cones are sensitive to colour and have a maximum of sensitiveness \n 
the yellow ; the rods are not sensitive to colour but have a maximum 
of sensitiveness at a wave-length corresponding to the green. The 
rods are supposed to be a survival of a more elementary form of visual 
apparatus. The Purkinje effect explains entirely the greenish-blue 
appearance of objects in the moonlight ; moonlight appears cold 
merely because it is faint. 

If coloured lights are gradually diminished in intensity, they 
become colourless for a small range, known as the ac-hromaHc interval, 
just before they are extinguished. This can be sliown by connecting 
up an incandescent electric lamp with a rheostat, and gradually 
increasing the resistance until the light goes out. The lamp should be 
covered with something so as to give a large diffuse liglit. The exptui- 
ment requires a very dark room. As the cmrrent is decreased, the light 
becomes redder and fainter, but just before it goes out it turns grey. 

The Flicker Photometer. S| and 83 are two light sources. AB is 
a screen in the form of a Maltese cross, shown in elevation at G, which 
rotates about the axis C. It is painted white, and the arms of the 
cross and the intervals are of equal width. Jt is illuminated by rays 

from S], which make an 
^ angle of 30® with its sur- 

B yC - DF is a white sta- 

S|0 tionary screen and is 

illuminated by the rays 
1 1 from 83 , whicli likewise 

y E make an angle of 30® with 

its surface. The eye of 
3^-- the observer at E looks 

down a blackened tube 
and sees either the surface of the stationary screen or of the rotating 
cross, according as an open space or an aAn of the latter comes into 
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the line of view. Consequently if the illuminations of the two surfaces 
are unequal the observer experiences a sensation of flicker. If the 
distances of the sources are adjusted so as to make the illuminations 
equal, then the sensation of flicker disappears, and the ratio of the 
intensities of the sources can be obtained by the inverse square law. 

The importance of the flicker photometer lies in the fact, that if 
the illuminations have different colours as well as different intensities, 
the cross can be rotated at such a speed that the colours fuse, resulting 
in a field of uniform hue, but yet the intensities do not, and so the sense 
of flicker remains. The instrument is thus admirably adapted for 
heterochromatic photometry, and there are one or two different types 
of it on the market. 

The flicker photometer does not give the same results as the other 
methods at low intensities, when the comparison is influenced by the 
Piirkinje effect. 

The Relative Sensitiveness of the Eye to Light of Different 
Colours. The luminosity curve shown on p. 387 was for an electric 
arc, and gives the relative brightness of the different colours in its 
spectrum. Unfortunately the distribution of energy in the spectrum 
of that arc is not known, so that Abney’s results do not inform us as to 
the relative sensitiveness of the eye to the different colours of the 
spectrum. This information was first obtained in a satisfactory 
manner by an investigation due to H. E. Ives. 

The apparatus is represented in Fig. 303. It consisted of a modified 

<57 II- . 



Hilger constant deviation spectroscope, and employed the principle of 
the flicker photometer. As source of light a tungsten lamp was used 
at S] with a frosted glass between it and the slit. F was a rotating 
sector which took the place of the Maltese cross in Fig. 302. Its surface 
was illuminated by a carbon lamp 82 which could be moved to and fro 
along a scale. The eyepiec^ of the telescope was removed, and in its 
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place a diaphragm with a circular aperture in its centre was placed in 
the focal plane of the object glass. The eye of the observer looking 
in at this aperture saw either the surface of the prism P, which appeared 
illuminated by whatever colour of the spectrum happened to fall on E, 
or instead of this he saw the surface of the disc F which was illuminated 
by white light. S 2 was kept fixed and the brightness of the part of the 
spectrum in question measunHl by altering the width of the slit until 
the sensation of flicker disappeared. The brightness was inversely 
proportional to the width of the sht. Thus a luminosity curve of the 
whole spectrum was obtained. The distribution of the energy iij the 
spectrum of the lamp S] was known from previous experiments, land 
by dividing the numb(‘r that represented the energy at any wave- 
length into the number that represented the luminosity a curve similar 
to Fig. 304 was obtained. It gave the mean of the results for eightijen 

\ 
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observers, and was for an illumination of 25 metre-candles. The 
curve represents the sensitiveness of the eye for light of different wave- 
lengths. 

The advantages of Ives’s method over the colour patch apparatus are 
that a tungsten lamp forms a steadier and more satisfactory source of 
light than an electric arc, and that at the intensities used the flicker 
photometer gives much more consistent results than are obtained by 
merely placing a white surface and a coloured surface side by side and 
matching their brightness. The colour patch apparatus requires a very 
bright source of light and could not be used with a tungsten glow 
lamp. 

Ives’s results have been verified by later workers for a greater number 
of observers, and Fig. 304 does not give his results but the inter- 
nationally accepted values which are due to Gibson and Tyndall. 
The scale of lumens per watt is taken 'from Photo-electric Cells by 
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Campbell and Ritchie. The figure is usually referred to as the 
“ Visibility Curve.” We learn from it, for example, that if the same 
quantities of energy are changed into light of the wave-lengths 500, 
550, and 600 mfi, the effect on the retina will be in the ratio of the 
numbers, 33, 99, and 63. 

Haidinger’s Brushes. If we look at a bright cloud through a nicol, 
and revolve the latter round its a-xis, .so as to rotate the plane of 
polarisation, faint blue and yellow brushes appear at the point in the 
sky towards which the gaze is directed, and rotate with the nicol. 
They disappear gradually if the rotation stops, but become visible if 
the nicol is again rotated. They are known as Haiti inger's brushes. 
Helmholtz explained them by assuming that tlie yellow spot in the 
eye is double refracting, and that in the case of blue light the extra- 
ordinary ray is absorbed more strongly than the ordinary ray. 

The Visual Purple. The Quantum and Vision. The visual purple 
is a photochemical substance occurring in the retina which bleaches on 
exposure to light. The variations with wave-length of its rate of 
absorption of energy and rate of bleaching have been studied, and there 
is little doubt that it is the expulsion of electrons from this substance 
that stimulates the nerve endings and causes the sensation of light. 
But the statement which is frequently made that one quantum of light 
delivered instantaneously is just sufficient to excite vision, is most 
certainly wrong. Measurements made by Jas. F. Shearer and myself 
show that under the most favourable circumstances at least 1400 
quanta are required. 

If the source is a steady one green in colour, about 10,000 quanta 
per second are required to make it just visible. As in this case 
6 X 10'^ waves are received by the pupil per second, there should be one 
quantum to each fix 10'^^ waves — a calculation which shows the incom- 
patibility of the two standpoints. It is impossible to regard the wave 
as a harmonic change in the density of the quanta. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) Why can near objects not bo seen distinctly when the eye is immersed in 
water ? 

(2) Determine the near and far points of your own eyes, and calculate their 
amplitude of accommodation. Compare the result with that given by the table 
on p. 382. 

(3) Rule two parallel black lines close together on a piece of white cardboard 
and measure the distance at which you can just see them separate. Hence 
calculate the angle which they subtend at the eye, and compare your result with 
the value given for the normal eye, namely 1'. 

(4) The far point of a certain shortsighted person is situated at a distance of 
30 cm. from the eye. Calculate in diopters the power of a spectacle lens which 
will enable him to see objects at*a distance. 




PART IV 


MATHEMATICAL THEORY 


Thi*s section contains the parts of the subject that are 
mathematically the most difficult. 




CHAPTKR XXI 

THE NATURE OF LIGHT * 


Previous to Newton’s experiments it was thought that the prism 
made the. spectrum. According to Newton, however, it merely 
separated the difEerent colours out, and white light consisted of the 
different colours superimposed. Roth of these statements are, in a 
sense, true, but. their full meaning is not easily grasped. The simplest 
way of making the matter clear is to study first a similar problem in 
hydrodynamics which lends itself more easily to treatment. Then the 
optical problem can be solved by analogy. 

Hydrodynamical Analogue. Let us consider a sheet of water of 
unbmited depth. Take the Ox axis in its undisturbed surface, measure 
the Oy axis vertically downwards, and let the coordinates x, y refer to 
points on the surface of the water. Let the surface of the water be 
given initially by 

_cos f tan '^ (xjh) 

(x'^ + h^fi* “ ■ 

This curve is represented in Fig. 305. It has a depression at x=0 given 
by ^ 

On both sides of this depression it ascends rapidly to a point above 
the X axis and then descends again towards the axis, at first rapidly but 
then more slowly, and finally reaches it at When x is 

greater than 10^’ the curve practically coincides with Ox. Let us sup- 
pose that the depression is the same for all the points for which x is 
the same. The initial form of the surface could thus be produced by 
waiting until it was perfectly plane and then laying a very long 
properly curved rod down upon it. 

* The matter of this chapter is not usually given a prominent position in books 
‘ on light, but it seems to deserve it owing to the interest taken at present in wave 
mechanics. According to the latter the electron itself is a pulse in space formed by 
the superposition of a tram of waves ; this pulse may conceivably under special 
circumstances dissolve in waves. 

The mode of treatment here follows closely two papers by the Author, Proc. 
Roy. Soc., A 89 , p. 399 (1913), and A 90 . p. 288 (1914). From the nature of the 
subject the chapter is a difl&cult one ; it may be omitted without prejudice to those 
that follow. * 

, 26 401 ■ 
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What happens if the rod is raised very rapidly ? This problem has 
received a rigorous solution. It is found that two waves travel out 
with equal velocities from the initial depression, one in the direction of 
-hx and the other in the direction of -x, and that, as these waves 



Y 

Fig. 305. 


progress, their form altera. From [)eing single waves they gradually 
develop into groups. When the two waves are st ill close to the origin 
their shape has a somewhat complicated mathematical expression ; 
when they get far out, this expression becomes extremely simple. It 
is then given by 


cos 


4cx 


t is measured from the time of the initial distin banee ; c is a constant 
depending on gravity. The expression has also a constant coefticient 
which has been omitted here in the interests of simplicity. 

Let us graph the above solution as a function of x for definite 
values of /, c, and h. Take, for example, and /?— Y 5-. Then 

the expression becomes, on omitting the constant coefiicieiit, 


1 

j.072® 


cos 


135 

■ • 

X 


The first factor, 


is infinite when x is 0, and 0 when x is infinite ; 


the second factor, is 0 when when and 1 when x is infinite. 

The product is 0 for x infinite and at first indeterminate for x=0, but on 

investigation it is 

Fig. 306. represented by the 

dotted line in Fig. 

306. For reasons which will be obvious immediately the dotted line 
has been drawn on both sides of the axis. It has not been drawn 


for the region 0 to 1, because, as has been mentioned above,* the 
soiutiou is not accurate near the, origin. 
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Let us now consider the last factor cos 135/a;. It is equal to 1 
when 135/a; =2w7r, n being a positive integer. The values of x between 
1 and 5 which satisfy this equation are 1-02, 1-07, 1-13, 1-19, 1*26, 
1*34, 1*43, 1*54, 1*66, 1«79, 1*95, 2*15, 2*39, 2-68, 3*06, 3*58, 4*29. 
Consequently at these points the cosine factor does not affect the value 
of the product of the first two factors and the curve representing the 
complete expression touches the upper dotted line. At points between 
these values it touches tlie lower dotted line. Hence the complete 
expression is represented by the full line. 

The full line represents a group of waves in which the wave-length 
gradually decreases from the front to the rear of the group. 

§ Let us go back now to the general expression and no longer restrict 
ourselves to a single value of 1. The dotted curve is given by 

.y ^9/2 ' 


If we regard it as a function of x its maximum is given by 


dy 

dx 




p tmuj 

x^i" ' 


icx^ 




i.e. 




which gives x — 



l^hlicx 



-0 


The maximum therefore moves forward with a uniform velocity 
-Vh/^c. W(? can refer to this expression as the " group velocity.’* 

On substituting it for xjt the value of the maximum becomes 

x^h^ 

and consequently diminishes inversely as the root of x, as the group 
moves out. 

Consider two points in the group exactly a wave-length apart ; let 
X be the coordinate of one and be the coordinate of the other. 

The phase t-l(icx) must increase by 27 t in moving from the one point 
to the other. Consequently 

4ca; 4c(x-[-Aj 

i.c. 

ic\x x + AJ 

A . 

•icx(x+Af'"’ 
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and this gives, on neglecting A in comparison with 


_ Sttcx^ 

* 


( 1 ) 


For a given time the wave-length increases from the rear to the front 
of the group ; for a given point it decreases with time. 

Let us fix our attention on a given point and suppose that the 
phase increases by 2tt during the interval of time between t and ^ + t. 
Then t denotes the period and is given by 

(U.rY_ 12 

4cx 4cx ■ 


i.e. 


2tr 

4iCx 


-277, 


47rC2; \ 

or . T=-- , . . . . \(2) 

if T be neglected in comparison with L On eliminating xjt between 
(1) and (2) we obtain 

A / T \2 . t2 

=( I or A= - . 

ottc \47rc/ 27tc 


But A/t is the velocity of the individual wave at the point and time, in 
question. Hence the wave velocity is given by tI(27tc)P 
We shall now find the manner in which the energy is distributed 
over the different wave-lengths for a given value of t. We shall make 
the usual assumption that the energy is proportional to the square of 
the amplitude. Then if A is the amplitude at x, the energy contained 
in the part of the group between x and x t- dx is proportional to ; 
we assume here that dx contains a large number of wave-lengths. 
The change of wave-length in the distance dx is given by 


^\ — di ^ b77CiCtZx 






The energy per wave-length therefore varies as 

dX X^ 1677035- 

_L g- 
\x2/ I677C 

Substitute I^Ix^^Sttc/X ; then the energy per wave-length varies as 

(877C)5 1 


A*" I677C 


A87rc/2rA_ ^ p-iTrhlX 

2 A5 


The energy belonging to the range of wave-lengths included between 
A and A + dA is consequently always the same. 
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§ Wo had for the maximum of the "roup x—tv^hj^c. The wave- 
length ivS given by A — 8770.7-/^2 Eliminate xjt betwetm these two 
equations and A — The result is independent of x and /l and gives 

the wave-length at the maximum. This wave-length, which always 
rides at the top of the group, we shall refer to as the “ dominant wave- 
length.” 

If we consider now the initial expression, it can be written in the 
following^ form : — 

_ cos 2 tn.ii-^(xlh) 1 

'^~W%xjhf+ I}-'/! i/J’ 

It is obvious from the form of this expression that if li is halved in 
value, all the ordinates are increased in the ratio 1 to and moved 
in half way to the origin. The curve becomes narrower and sharper. 
We thus obtain the result, that the narrower and sharper the initial 
disturbance is, the shorter is the dominant wave-length. ■ 

We have considered the initial disturbance to be a depression, but 
can, of course, obtain the case of an elevation simply by changing the 
signs. 

The reasoning on the preceding pages is somewhat close and 
so should be followed carefully step by step. If graphs are drawn 
wherever possible, the difficulties will disappear. Tlie general results 
may be stated as follows : — 

If on the surface of deep water an initial disturbance is applied 
along a straight line, then disturbances travel out in opposite directions 
on both sides of this straight line. These develop into groups of 
waves ; as each group j)roceeds, the number of waves in it increases 
indefinitely and its shape alters. The velocity of the maximum of 
the group is constant. The range of wave-lengths included between 
A and A-f-dA has always the same velocity and carries always the 
same quantity of energy. 

Another Way of Regarding the Same Problem. We have by a well- 
known result (cf. Williamson’s “ Integral Calculus,” § 124) 

cos f taii-Vx//t)_ 1_ rV'-cosaxa^/^^tia. . . (3) 

(x^ 4- 3>y/ ^ J ^ 

The expression on the left gives the initial disturbance. The expression 
on the right is obtained by superimposing on one another an infinite 
number of cosine curves, the phases of which agree at the origin and 
the wave-lengths of which vary from ao to 0 ; the amplitudes of these 
curves are given by 

3V 'TT- 

where a = 277/A. It is moi^ convenient here to express results in 
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terms of a instead of A. We shall refer to a as the parameter of the 
wave. If we consider the expression 

e-Aa „ 3 / 2 ^ 


we find it has a maximum given by 


da 


Ae- + e" ^ 0, 


or 



On both sides of tliis Tnaxinnmn its value descends to 0, for at ci~0 it 
becomes 0, and at a= qc it takes at first the indeterminate form oW oo , 
which, on applying the usual rule, becomes 0 also. The narrowt^ the 
initial disturbance, the smaller is h and consequently the shorter the 
wave-length witli tlie maximum amplitude. 

The expression on the left-hand side of equation (3) has an 
appreciable value only in the neighbourhood of the origin, whereas 
each of the (‘-osines on the right-hand side has the same value to 
infinity. Only at the origin, though, do their phases agree. In the 
neighbourhood of the origin they interfere partially. Elsewhere the 
interference is complete and hence the integral has the value zero. 

It was shown on p. 404 that a wave with the pemod t has the 
velocity t/( 27 tc) and consequently the wave-length t-/( 27 tc). Hence 
a = 27r/A = 27r X 27rc/T2. This gives T—27T\/e/a. Consequently a wave 
with the parameter a has the velocity 


277 L 

27tC 2ttcN a \^aC 


If we consider each cosine curve on the right of (3) to move with 
its own velocity and disregard the constant coeflicient, then after time 
t the right-hand side has become 

r c “ cos aix ^ \ da. 

Jo \ Vac/ 

The phases of all the cosines no longer agree at the one point because 
their velocities are different. 

The wave for which the parameter is a + da has at the point x at 
the time t the phase 

(a + da) \x 

\ vac 

This differs from the phase of the wave with the parameter a by 


^ -|-a - / Aa. 
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Hence if a"— - , the waves for which the parameter is included 

^Vac 

between a and a da have the same phase and reinforce one another. 
Thus the wave with parameter a is in evidence at that point but 
nowhere else. Owinf]; to tlieir diifereiit velocities the different waves 
separate and each shows at the point where it is reinforced by its neigh- 
bours, that is, where 



or A= 


Sttcx^ 

(- 


This is in accordance with the former result. 

Tlie cosine waves are not contained in the original disturbance in 
any physical sense. They are matheniati(5al fictions used as a means 
of obtaining results. Each becomes real for tlie small fraction of its 
range in which it is reinforced by its neighbours. 


Application to Light. It is the dispersive power of the medium 
ihat makes the different waves separate out in the preceding case, and, 
of course, in that cas(* the dispersive power is a very great one. The 
velocity of a wave is t/(27tc) and (jonsequently can vary from 0 to oo . 

The velocity of light in interstellar space is constant and indepen- 
dent of the wave-length. If a light pulse conies from the sun, during 
its passage through interstellar space it preserves its form unaltered. 
As soon as it enters a dispersive medium such as the atmosphere or a 
plate of flint glass the form alters, the different wave-lengths separate 
out and the pulse tends to develop into a group. Since in air and 
glass the long(*r waves tiavel faster, just as in the preceding case of 
deep sea waves, so in air and glass the longer wav(\s are in the front of 
the grou}). But in the jireceding problem the dispersive powiT is much 
greater than tliat of air or glass ; in tlu' case of a group whicE has its 
dominant wave-length in the yellow it is roughly J4 times as great as 
the dispersive power of glass and 10^ times as great as that of air. 

It is easy to estimate the amount of dispersion that takes place when 
a pulse passes t hrough a glass plate. If, foi example, tlie plate is 1 cm. 
tliick and the index of refraction is 1-G1G5 for the red hydrogen line 
and TGG42 for the violet hydrogen line, typical values for dense flint 
glass, when the red hydrogen wave has reached the other side of the 


plate, the violet hydrogen component has travelled only 


1-G1G5 

1-GG42 


cm. 


11 r. .I-GG42-1-G1G5 

and has consequently a distance oi i 664‘^ 


or -029 cm. still to 


go. The length of the train between these two points is consequently 
■029 cm. This is bOO times the wave-length of sodium light, so that 
the passage through the slab changes the single pulse into a group of 
about 500 visible waves. After emerging into the air, owing to the low 
dispersion of the latter the form of the group changes extremely slowly. 
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Just as in the case of the water waves, the waves into which the 
incident light pulse can be resolved are not contained in that incident 
pulse in any physical sense. They are mathematical fictions and 
become real, each only for its own short range, after passing through 
the plate. 

We shall next show how a single pulse is changed into a spectrum, 
first for the case of the diffraction grating and second for the case of 
the prism. The former is the easier of the two cases. 


Action of a Diffraction Grating on a Light Pulse. Let a plane 
light pulse fall normally on a transmission grating. It falls oin each 
transparent space simultaneously. By Huygens’s principle each point 
on a transparent space can be regarded as a secondary source, but as 
the transparent spaces are small we can take all the points on\ each 
space together and represent them by an equivalent source at the centre 
of the space. Let A, B, C, and D be such equivalent sources. When 
the plane pulse falls on the grating, then secondary waves start out 
from A, B, C, and D. These secondary waves are represented in the 
diagram. They are, of course, still pulses ; each consists of but a single 
maximum. 

The four secondary waves superimpose approximately at E since 
the distance AD is small compared with the radius of the circles. Hence 
the telescope when placed in the position shown by thejdotted lines at 
E receives a single pulse very similar to the original pulse, and this 
gives a white light image of the slit. If the telescope is placed at F 
it receives four separate waves. In the diagram the fronts of these 



waves have an appreciable curva- 
ture and they are not parallel. 
In the case of an actual grating 
with its many thousand lines ruled 
much closer together, the wave- 
fronts would be very nearly parallel. 
Draw AH and DK parallel to the 
axis of the telescope. The differ- 
ence in the optical distances of H 
and K from the focal plane of the 
telescope is obviously equal to DG. 
DG = AD sin DAG-AD sin 6, where d 


is the angle of diffraction of the 
rays DK and AH. Let e be the distance between two successive 


rulings. Then AD — 3e and DG — 3e sin 0. The difference in the 
optical distances of H and K from the focal plane of the telescope is 
equal to three complete wave-lengths. Thus 3A — 3e sin 0, or A — e sin 0, 
and the result obtained by considering the incident light as a single 
pulse agrees with the ordinary theory. 

It is obvious that a single pulse will iu this way produce a whole 
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■spectrum, whereas, if the incident li"lit is regarded as consisting of a 
superposition of real cosine waves with dilferent periods, we rccpiire a 
very great number of such waves to produce a continuous spectruni. 
Each cosine wave taken by itself produces only a single line. A single 
pulse may be produced by the collision of two atoms, while the super- 
position of a great number of real cosine waves requires as source an 
elaborate vibrating system. Hence in comparing the two explanations 
the advantage of simplicity lies on the side of the pulse theory. 

In explaining the second and third order grating spectra on the 
pulse theory we require to take into account the dispersion in the lenses 
of the instrument and in the. air. In the case of the echelon we 
require to consider the dispersion in the glass. 

The action of a grating on a light pulse is in some measure analogous 
to the action of the siren on an air-blast. The siren is an instrument 
which can change an irregular air-blast into a periodic air-blast of 
constant frequency. We assume, of course, that the disc is driven 
otherwise tlian by the air-blast itself. It thus makes a regular wave 
out of an irregular one. So does the grating. 


Action of a Prism on a Light Pulse. Let the pulse be incident 


normally on the face OA of the prism AOB 
(Fig. 308), and let there be a screen on the 
other face restricting the length OB that can 
be used. Let h be the greatest thickness of 
the prism used. After emergence from the 
prism the light is received by a lens, which 
makes it converge to a point, 'fhe diam(*ter 
of the lens is so large that it receives all the 
rays that pass through t he aperture OB ; the 
latter causes the dilfraction, not tlie rim of 
the lens. We shall ignore reflection and 
absorption losses botli in the prism and the 
lens. It is assumed for simplicity that the 
refracting angle of the i)rism is 30'’. 

Let the incident light pulse be represented 




i.e. it has the same analytical form as the depression of the surface 
in the hydrodyiiamical problem ; I is distance from OA measured posi- 
tive from left ibo right. The dispersion of the atmosphere is neglected ; 
hence v is independent of a and the velocity of each of the components, 
into which the pulse can be resolved, remains the same as long as the 

pulse is in air. . . . 

The treatment depends on the principle of the superposition of 
small vibrations. Let us suppose we have a series of infinitely long 
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trains of cosine waves incident on the prism and that the amplitude of 
each train is given in terms of its parameter by These waves 

will be diffracted in all directions from the other face of tlie prism. 
Their phases after emergence are known since the index of refraction 
of the prism is known. Then, since the pulse is equivalent to the 
superimposed cosine trains before incidence, it must be equivalent to 
them after emergence. 

The whole action of the prism depends on diffraction. Each point 
on the face OB must be considered as emitting rays of all possible 
wave-lengths in every direction. Take a definite direction OE, Which 
is specified by the angle </>, which it makes with ON, the normal xo the 
face OB. To this direction there corresponds a point P in theyocal 
plane of the lens. Let the optical distance of P from 0, measured 
along the ray, be s. \ 

Let us consider the disturbance at P due tc rays of param'^ter 
a. We have to sum an infinite number of rays of equal intensity and 
period but uniformly increasing phase. Let be the difference of 
phase in radian mea.sur(‘ between the first and last of them. Then, as 
is shown on p. ITG, the amplitude of the resultant varies as 

e 

Sill p 

r 

If BE is drawn perpendicular to OE and p, denotes! the index of 
refraction of the prism, OE- OB sin <f) = '2b sin since the angle of 
the prism is and consequently 

2p — ^^(ph-"lh sin ^)—ah(fi-2 sin </>). 

A 

The phase of the resultant is the phase of the mean ray. Consequently 
the disturbance at P is given by 

cos {a{s-vl)-\- 2 )}. 

V 

To get the whole disturbance at P we have to multiply the above 
expression by c in order to take account of the sliape of the 

initial pulse and then integrate with respect to a. 1'he result is 

f cOs ; . . . (4) 

Jo 2 ^ 

p is, of course, a function of a. For the expression to be integrable we 
are J*estricted to one function, g—fa. We shall assume this value. 
It will be shown farther down that this assumption does not really 
restrict the generality of the result!^ in any way. Meantime it should 
be noted that/ and g are constants of the prism and independent of the 
shape of the incident pulse. • 
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The variation of the factor ^ with p has already been studied on 

P , 

p. 177, and it has been shown that it has a maxiniuiii at and 

decreases on both sides of this, becoming 0 at p = ::[77 t and then oscillat- 
ing about the axis, the amplitude of each successive oscillation being 
less than that of the one before it. Much the most important part of 
the curve is contained between the limits between the 

limits g — /a — Now we have 



P=ab^- sin <f>'^=g- 

hence 


or 


This gives 

dfL g 
dX tt}) 




In the case of crown glass in the neighbourhood of the D lines dfjLjdX 
has the value 500. Let us suppose that h has the value 2 cm. Then 
— IOOOtt. 

In the equation for the limits between which the principal variation 
mri ® 

of ^ takes place, namely 9 is 1000 times as great as 

P ' ' 

TT ; hence while ^ varies from 0 to its maximum and back to 0 
P 

again, the value of a alters only by 0-2 per cent. Thus e practi- 

sin 1 ) 

cally remains stationary in the integral (4) while ^ varies, and can 
consequently be taken outside the integral sign. \ye have left then 

f ^ 

/o (.9 -fa) 

Write a-glf—^ and gjf^a^. Then P=a-ai and the integral 
becomes 


/: 


i: 

i 


sinfp 


cos {j3(s - vt -/) +ai(s - vt)]dp 


fP 

3in(^(s-v<) +ai(«-«0}- sin {P(s -vt- 2/) + ai(s - vt))^^ 

W 


r * sin fi(s - vt) cos ai(s - vt) + sin a,(s - vt) cos p{s - vt) 
-2/^ 
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= coa ai(s 


-vt)r 

J Oj 


sin P(s - vt) - sin p(s ~vt~ 2f) 


2/;8 


+ sinai(5-'y^) 


r < 

j ~ ttj 


(ip 

cos P(s - vl) - cos ^(s -vt- 2f) 


2/i3 


dp 


1 / r sin«, r“** •’* -2/) sin w 

cosa,(s-D0 

LJ — ai(s vt) y J— Qi 


{s~vt-2f) y 




+ ~ sin ai( 


- Vi) 


- 

J ai 


-vt) 


COS y 


(s vt) y 


dy 


/: 


^[s-vt-2J) 


-Oi(s-vt- 2 /) 


COS y , 


The integrals in the brackets are known as the sine integrW and 
cosine integral, and their values have been calculated for all values of 
y by J. W. L. Glaishor.* \ 


The first bracket can be written 


ai(* V* 2/) y 

— ^dy + 


\ 


J — 


(8-vt) 
00 (* 


- a^iv-vt) 


Sin y 
vt -2/) y 


dy. 


Let us consider the second term first. It will be shown farther 
down that 2/ is positive and much smaller than s. When t = both 
limits are H- oo ; when t = (s-2)lv the lower limit changes to - oo , 
and when t — sjv the upper limit changes to - oo . The value of the 
integral between the limits 7I-00 is, of course, Hence from 
t — {s-2f)/v to t — slv the integral is tt; before and after this it equals 
zero. 

Next consider the other term. When ^=0 it is zero. As t 
approaches (s - 2f)lv it suddenly approaches -Jtt, then as the upper limit 
changes sign and becomes positive, it increases to tt. It will be shown 
farther down that the upper limit practically reaches + 00 long before 
the lower limit changes sign. As the lower limit becomes zero and 
then positive the integral decreases again to zero. The changes are 
the same as for th« second term, only they take place continuously. 

The second bracket can be written 


<'‘-2/)cos 

J— ai(s— vt) y 


^dy^ 


® V vt) cos?/, 

Jtx>,s-vt-2f) 


but this integral, though very great near the origin, diminishes rapidly 
to a small quantity, is zero at infinity, and so can be neglected in 
comparison with the other one. 

Our final result, therefore, for the disturbance at P, when the term 
left outside the integral sign is included, is 


7T 



- AaiQ^^3/2 


• Phil. Trans., vol. 160, pp” 367-387 (1870). 
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between the times t={s-2f)lv and t = s/v. Outside these limits there 
is no disturbance. 

We had i|7=100077. If has the value for the D lines, l'()(i6 10^, 
=0*0293 and is consequently small in comparison with s. 
Also 2/ai = 6-28 103. Hence as the sine intej^ral differs only by 1 
per cent, from its value for infinity for y = lb, both assumptions made 
above are justified. 

The number of complete wave-lengths in the train rticeived at P is 

A 7T 77 

numerical value in this case is 1000. 

The value assumed for p, namely, g~fa, leads to the result 


= Rayleigh’s expression for the resolving power. 

dA 


Its 


dfjL_ g 
dX^TT}) 


i.e. that the dispersion is constant throughout the spectrum. We 
used the assumption, however, only for the short range during which 

rose from 0 to its maximum value and fell back to zcuo again, 

and this range is so short, that for all the ordinary materials used for 
prisms the dispersion can be considered constant throughout it. II enco 
the generality of the result is in no way invalidated by the special 
expression assumed for p. It is obvious, too, that the proof is inde- 
pendent of the special angle assumed for the ])risrn, and that it is not 
necessary for the pulse to be incident on the prism normally. 

Also, if we determine that g -fa is to represent p only within this 
range, it follows that 


A dX 


even if the dispersion is not constant throughout spf'etrum, so 
that at every point in the spectrum and fin- all prism materials the 
number of waves in the train is equal to Rayleigh’s expression for the 
resolving power. 

In case some readers jnay have had difficulty in following all the 
above mathematics we shall sum up its results in words : If a single 
pulse is incident on the slit of a spectroscope, it gives rise to a con- 
tinuous spectrum. If any one particular point of the spectrum is 
considered, the light arriving at that point consists of a train of cosine 
waves, the number of waves in the train being equal to Rayleigh’s 
expression for the resolving power at that point in the spectrum. 

It may be shown from Glaisher s tables that the train starts and 
stops quite suddenly. For example, in the case considered, the 
spectrum formed by a crown glass prism of 2 cm. base at a point near 
the D lines, where there are *1000 waves in the train, 97 per cent, of 
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the growth of the amplitude takes place within two wave-leiigths, and 
the train ends equally suddenly. 

Talbot’s Bands. The fact that a succession of perfectly irregular 
impulses produces a continuous spectrum was established by Gouy in 
1886 and independently by Rayleigh in 1889. It was also developed 
by Schuster. Previous to that time the different mono-chromatic 
waves were held to have a real existence in the incident light. 
Rayleigh investigated the type of pulse that would have the same 
energy distribution as ordinary white light and found that the disturb- 
ance represented by I 

= \ 

fulfilled the requirements to a considerable extent. This exprel^sion, 
however, neither represents the experimental results as well a^ the 
expression already used in this chapter, nor is it so conveii,ieiit 
analytically. 

The pulse theory of white light as compared with the old theory has, 
as already mentioned, the advantage that it requires simpler conditions 
in the source. There is also an experiment which seems to point 
defiiiitely in its favour, namely Talbot’s bands. 

Talbot’s bands are produced if, when viewing a continuous spectrum 
with a spectroscope, we insert a thin piece of glass such as a microscope 
cover glass between the eye and the eyepiece, so as to ctK^er one half of 
the pupil. The bands are parallel to the Fraunhofer lines and are most 
distinct for a special thickness of the glass. Also it is essential that 
the glass be inserted from the side at which the blue of the spectrum 
appears. The glass may also be placed between the prism and 
telescope object glass instead of between the eyepiece and eye. In this 
case it must be inserted on the side of the thin edge of the prism. 

The bands are clearly due to interference between the rays which 
pass through the thin glass plate and the rays which miss it, but on 
the old theory it is not easy to explain why they are visible only when 
the plate is inserted on the one side. The difficulty disappears if we 
regard the spectrum as produced from a single pulse. 

According to the result proved on pp. 409-414 
the pulse produces at every point in the spectrum 
a train containing h wave-lengths. The first 
of these arrives at the time where s is 

measured from 0 and t from the instant at which 
the pulse is incident on OA ; / is negative in all 
actual cases. Let us suppose that the screen at 
B is moved down to C. The effective value of b 
is halved and <;:on8equently the number of waves 
in the train is halved, but the first wave arrives 
at the same time as before. Hence the second half of the original 
train must be due to the light from the p*art BC. 



Fig. m). 
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If a glass plate is inserted fromithe side E it retards the first half 
train, so that the two arrive superimposed and in a condition to 
interfere. If the retardation is wave-lengths the super- 

position is perfect. Consecpiently in tliis case the interference bands 
are very black, and this gives the most favourable thickness of plate 
to insert. But if the glass ])latc is inserted from the other side it 
retards the second half of tlie train, a gap appears between the two 
halves, and interference is quite impossible. 

The beams from the two halves of the prism face cross each other 
in the focal plane of the telescope. That is why, wlien the plate is 
inserted between eye and eyepiece, it must be put in from the other 
side. 

The two trains interfere in the focal plane as if they came from m 
and n\ if we move along the focal plane from a minimum to a maxi- 
mum, the difference of the distances from ni and n increases by A/2. 
Hence the difference of the distances from A and 0 increases by A. 
But when monochromatic light is used and tlu^ slit is made as narrow 
as possible, in moving from the central inaximum to the first diffrac- 
tion minimum on either side, the diff(^rencc of the distances f rom A and 
0 increases by A (cf. p. 185). Thus the angular distance between two 
adjacent Talbot’s bands is equal to twice the angular distance between 
the central maximum and first diffraction minimum when monochro- 
matic light is used. 

Monochromatic Radiation. So far we have been dealing with con- 
tinuous spectra, such as the spectra of an electric glow lamp or of the 
crater of the arc, and it has been shown that in these cases the light 
before it enters the spectroscope consists probably of irregular pulses. 
How is it with monochromatic radiations such as, for example, the 
thallium green line '? 

In this case the wave is a periodic one before it enters the slit and 
can be represented approximately tlien by a sine or cosine curve. But 
there are differences. A sine wave goes on to infinity ; it is limited 
neither in time nor space. But the thallium train falling on the 
spectroscope slit is a limited one. The amplitude of its oscillations 
increases from zero to a finite value, keeps near this value for a certain 
distance, and then decreases to zero again. Just as in the case of the 
single pulse, the tliallium train can be^regarded as due to the super- 
position of a number of fictitious cosine waves ; only in the case of the 
thallium train the wave-lengths of these cosine waves vary only 
slightly from the waVe-lcngth of the thallium line, whereas in the case 
of the white light pulse they have all possible values. 

Fizeau and Foucault used a Fre5|pers mirror apparatus, illuminating 
the slit with sunliglit, and placed the slit of a spectroscope to receive 
the light reflected by the two mirrors. Tlie S})ectruni was crossed 
with dark bands parallel to 'the Fraunhofer Unes showing that some 
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of the colours were destroyed by interference. One of the mirrors was 
screwed forward parallel to itself ; this caused the bands to move along 
the spectrum and to come closer together. The bands could still be 
detected in the neighbourhood of the F line when there was a difference 
of 1737 wave-lengths between the two paths ; then they had come 
very close together in the spectrum. It was held formerly that 
this showed that white light consisted of regular trains, the vibrations 
of which took place without sensible change of phase for 1737 wave- 
lengths. On the pulse theory the two pulscjs which arrive by the 
different paths are each changed, in to a train by the spectroscope, 
and it is probable- a description of the sp('ctroscope is not given — 
that these trains had distinctly more than 1737 waves inU.hem. 
Hence even with this r('.tardation they would overlaj) and interfere. 
The path difference is not a measure of the regularity of the\com- 
ponents of the white light but a measure only of the resolving pov^er of 
the spectroscope. 

Quite otherwise is it with experiments in wiiich there is no spectral 
resolution. Fizeau observed N(‘wton\s rings with an alcohol flame 
coloured with sodium as source of light and the usual method of convex 
surface on glass plate, only he had an aiTangoinent by wliich the 
convex surface could be slowly raised above the plate. This made the 
rings move into the centre one after the other and disappear there. 
The rings were counted as they passed one particular^point. Owing 
to the two sodium hues each producing its own system, the fringes 
became gradually fainter until, when 490 had passed, the bright rings 
of the one system fell on the dark rings of the other and the field had 
one uniform brightness. As the distance of the plates was increased, 
the fringes reappeared again and attained their former sharpness when 
980 had passed. They disappeared again when 1470 had passed, knd 
so on. Fizeau was able to count 52 groups of 980 rings before they 
disappeared finally, or about 50,000 altogether. This showed clearly 
that the sodium line trains from an alcohol flame contained 50,000 
wave-lengths. 

Similarly with his interferometer Michelson was able to obtain 
interference with the green line of mercury when there was a path 
difference of 540,000 wave-lengths. This shows that the source emits 
waves for 540,000 periods without a change of phase. A single prism 
was used to purify the light befpre it entered the interferometer, but its 
resolving power was insignificant compared with this number. 

Action of a Prism on a Regular Train. W.e have already con- 
sidered the action of a prism on a single pulse. It is interesting to 
consider its action on a regular train. 

Suppose that the incident light is represented by 

cos P(x~vt), 

bur the wave starts suddenly, continues lor N complete wave-lengths, 
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and then stops suddenly. To find the effect of the prism on this train 
it is necessary first to reverse the ordinary procedure, and instead of 
analysing a pulse into waves, analyse the w^ave into pulses. Suppose 
the wave built up of a number of rectangular pulses, all of the same 
base length but having different heights. Then each of these pulses 
is dispersed by the prism into a system of wave trains ; the wave 
trains for the dificrent pulses differ among themselves in amplitude 
and phase. If we fix our attention on the point of the spectrum 
specified by a, in the limit when the pulses are made infinitely thin, 
the superposition of the wave trains gives at this point 



cos a(x - v{l - fo})d(o. 


(5) 


^ = ^0 gives the time at which the elementary pulse reaches the prism 
and cos its height. 

Let the resolving power at tiie wave-length in ([uestion he R, and 
let 27rR/a, the length of the train into which a j)uls(‘ is dispersed, be 
greater than 27rN/^, the whole length of the iticident train. Then for 
a length 27r(R/a-N/^) all the wave trains overlap completely; on 
each side of this there is a length 27rN//8, in which the overlapping takes 
place echelonwise, at one end of which we have only a single train due 
to the first or last elementary pulse of the original train, and as we 
progress through which the trains due to the other elementary 
pulses are gradually added, until at the other end we have all the 
trains due to the initial wave. For the middle region the integral 
(5) is to be taken over a range 27rN/(^y’) ; for the end regions, as 
we move outwards from the middle, the range gradually diminishes 
from this value to zero. 

Let us suppose that 4-0 ; then 


J 


cos /3vto cos a(x - v{t - ” ” m +i3)} 

' 2{a-rp)v 

2(a-p)v 


If a=P the integral becomes 


1 

4pv 


sin {P(x - vt) -h 2j8i;<o} + !! cos P{x - vt). 

z 


When the limits are substituted, it Is obvious that it is only the 
second term of the second case that becomes important. Within the 
middle region it has a value 

cos P(X - vt ) ; 

/3w 


iD the end regions the amphtude diminishes uniformly from irHUfiv) 
to zero. 

.27 
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As was to be expected therefore the limited harmonic train has been 
refracted to one particular point in the spectrum. There it produces 
a train with N + R waves, during the first N of which the amplitude 
steadily increases, for the next R - N of which it is constant, and for the 
last N of which it decreases. In the train there are no irregular changes 
of phase. 

But when j3=)=a the integral does not banish. Consequently the 
other regions of the spectrum are not absolutely dark. With a bright 
line spectrum there must always be associated a faint background due 
simply to the fact that the harmonic trains producing the bright lines 
are limited. Theoretically it should be possible from a comparison of 
the intensities of the line and background to obtain a lower iWt to 
the number of periods in the initial train. \ 

Group Velocity. Let us suppose that two sine waves of equal 
amplitude but different wave-lengths Aj and A 2 and different velocities 
Vi and ate superimposed on one another. Then the resultant wave 
is given by 

A|sin 

} - ,{»; + c« - _;j - ^'1 - 

Assume now that is almost equal to A 2 , and Vi almost equal to V 2 ; 
write Ai — A, Vi^v, A 2 = A-f rfA and V 2 =^v-\-dv, Then, since dX and do 
are small 

1 _1_ 1 dX 

Xi X2~X A+dA^A^’ 

j v-\-dv vdX-Xdv 

Ai'Ao^'A'A-frfA"" “A 2 

On substituting these values in the expression for the wave we obtain 

)• 


. . 277, - / dX vdX-Xdv\ 

2A sm (x - vi) cos 771 x- - 1 
X \ 


A2 


The wave-length of the cosine is, according to our assumption, much 
greater than the wave-length of the sine. Consequently the resultant 
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wave is represented by something like the full curve in Fig. 310. 
The dotted curve gives the cosine. 

The individual waves move towards ,]bhe right with a velocity v, 
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the ordinary wave velocity. The dotted curve moves towards the right 
with a velocity given by 

( 6 ) 


vdX — Xdv ^dv 


This expression is called the group velocity. It is usually denoted 
by U, 

If we return to the hydrodynamical problem studied on pp, 401-407, 
we find that the wave velocity was t/(27tc). This gives 

A /“A 

^ V 27TC* 




V‘^ = 


— , or 


27TC 27rc’ 

Hence on applying (6) we obtain 

U= /A_a^ / 

V 27rc dXy 


X 

27TC 


The dominant wave-length was ^nh. If we substitute this for A we 
obtain 


U = 



1 Snh 
irrc 9 


/* 

V 9c’ 


, which agrees with the group velocity as defined on p. 403. The 
definition here is wider. Every point in a group lias its own group 
velocity. The group velocity is as much a characteristic of the wave- 
length and the medium as the wave velocity is. The wave velocity 
gives the rate of progression of the sine waves into which a group can be 
resolved ; the group velocity gives the velocity of the point of re- 
inforcement of two such waves of adjacent wave-length, i.e. the velocity 
of the characteristic features of the group. 

The distinction between group velocity and wave velocity can be 
observed when a train of waves of approximately the same wave-length 
is advancing over the surface of deep water. The single waves are 
seen to advance through the group and die out as they approach the 
front, while their places are taken by fresh waves which appear at the 
rear. 

Of course it is an exceptional case for groups to have the form 
represented in Fig. 310, but the same fo/mula can be derived for the 
general case by considering the velocity of the point of reinforcement 
of two neighbouring waves much in the same way as was done on 
p. 406. 

In the case of interstellar space dvjdX^O. Hence it is v that is 
measured by Romer ’s method of detefmining the velocity of hght. The 
terrestrial methods give U, but when’ the medium is air, the dvjdX term 
can be ignored. But in the case of Michelson’s determination for 
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carbon bisulphide by the rotating mirror method (p. 124), the correction 
has to be taken into account. He found the velocity in air 1*76 times 
the velocity in carbon bisulphide, whereas the index of refraction would 
give only the ratio 1-64. When the group velocity instead of the wave 
velocity in the carbon bisulphide is taken, the ratio comes out right. 


EXAMPLES 


(1) Graph the expresaion 

* c-«*A/«a:‘cos - 

■ 4:cx 

for 300 and h— t’,;. 

(2) A single light pulse falla perpendicularly on a crown glass pla^ 1 cm. 

thick. How many waves (d' visible light wiJl there be apiuoximatelv in the 
group formed by its passage through the plate ? \ 

(3) Show that the pulse initially represented by 

cos tan~^(.r/7/) 

(^2 + “^ 2 ) 6/4 “ 

has an energy distribution given by 

Cj/AT 

A® 


where Cj, Cg, and T are constants. (Wien’s radiation formula, cf. Chapter 
XXV.) p 

(4) Show that the X3ukc initially represented by the sericB 

cos S tan“^(a://i) ^ cos fj tan“^(a:/2A) ^ cos f| tan 

has an energy distribution given by 

®>j^e-e,/AT + e-2«2MT4.c-3caAT . . .j 

£t _1_ 

A‘ eCi/AT_ 1 

where c^, c^, and T are constants. (Planck’s radiation formula, cf. Chapter 
XXV.) 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY OF LIGHT 


The electromagnetic theory of light is based on Clerk Maxwell’s 
equations of the electromagnetic field. Tlie latter can be stated as 
follows : — 

47T(Tj^^ Kax_f)y_t)|8j 

c c ()f dy dz 

47r(7Y^K5Y 0a_Sy 
c 0 81 dz 8x 

4770^ Kc)Z aj8 8a 

c c 8t 8x ~8y 


^ Sa / az aY\ 

c dt \8y 8z ) 



fi 8y_ / aY ax\ 
c 8t \ax 


a, K, and /x are the electric conductivity, specific inductive capacity, and 
magnetic permeability of the medium at the point under consideration, 
c is the velocity of light in vacuo, X, Y, Z are the components of E, the 
electric intensity at the point, and a, j 8 , y arc the components of H, the 
magnetic intensity at the point, a, K, and X, Y, Z are measured in 
electrostatic units, and fi and a, j3, y in electromagnetic units. 

. <• 1 ■ 1 dy 88 8a 8y dp da 

The vector, the components of which arc - - , ■ , 7 - - „ . ^ “ ^r> 
’ ^ dy dz dz 8x dx dy 

is said to be the curl of the vector whose components arc a, p, y. Hence 

the equations ( 7 ) and ( 8 ) can be contracted into 



KdE 

c ~8t 


=curl H 


and 



E. 


Before proceeding to give an^ account of the proof of these equations 
it will be necessary to prove a theorem used in the proof. 
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Stokes’s Theorem. The line integral of the tangential component 
of a vector taken round any closed curve is equal to the surface integral 
of the normal component of the curl of the same vector taken over 
any surface bounded by the curve, or 


J* (adx -\-pdy + ydz) 




Let P [x, y, z) be the centre of a rectangle ABCD, the lengths of the 
sides of which are dx, dy, and let a, j9, y be the components of the 
vector at P. 

At A and B a has respectively the values I 

da dx da dy da dx da dy 

dx 2 c)y 2' ^ dx 2 dy 2^ 


and at B and C has respecjtively the values 

dp dx _ dp dy Bp dx dp dy^ 

dx 2 dy 2^ dx 2 dy 2 


Hence the average value of a on AB is a - and the average 


da dy 
dy 2 ’ 


Value of j3 on BC is j8+^^ Similarly the average value of a on 

DC is a + and the average value of P on AD is j3- 

dy 2 dx 1 


The 


line integral round the element is therefore 



Similar expressions hold when the rectangle is parallel to the yz or 
zx planes. In this way we infer that the equation holds for any small 
area having its planes parallel to a coordinate plane. 
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Now consider the triangular element ABC the normal to which is 
given by I, m, n. Since the contributions from OA, OB, OC cut out, the 
line integral round ABC is obviously equal to the sum of the line integrals 
round BCO, CAO, and ABO, that is to 




c)y\ 


ACA0 + 


/ 0j8 c)a\ 
\t)x dy] 


A AGO 


by the result already proved. This becomes 


w?- 




aaV| 

1 

dz] 

" dx) 

' \dx 

sy}] 


Hence we infer that the equation holds 



where A is tbe area of ABC. 
for any small area what- 
ever. 

Take any surface and 
divide it up into ele- 
mentary triangles. The 
line integral round the 
surface is equal to the 
sum of the line integrals 
round the individual tri- 
angles, because, as may 
be seen from Fig. 313, 
every side of a triangle not at the same time on the bounding edge 
of the surface is traversed twice during the integration in different 
directions, and so contributes nothing to the total. Hence the line 
integral round the surface is equal to 

rrUc>y_c^\Jdai^\n(f- 

• which proves the theorem. 



Fig. 313. 


§ The above proof of Stokes's theorem, although satisfactory from the 
physical standpoint, has nevertheless two gaps in it, somewhat irritat- 
ing to a mathematician. Hence the following proof may be sub- 
stituted ; it is more logical though physically less instructive. 

= J* (a-j - a2)dx - J*(ai - a2)dx = J* (a^ — aj )dx. 

As may be seen from a diagram, cii and are the values of a for the 
points in which a plane parallel to YZ cuts the curve, and a 2 is the 
value for the point in which the lines through these two points intersect. 
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Now 




when regard is paid to the sign of dx at the two points on the curve. 
By treating the other terms in the surface integral in the same way 
the theorem. follows. 


Derivation of the First Three Equations. When an electric current 
flows along a wire it produces a magnetic field in the neighbourhood 
of that wire. This was discovered by Oersted in 1 820 ; he found, when 
a straight wire was held horizontal in the meridian above a piagnet 
whi/3h was free to turn about a vertical axis, that the magilet was 
deflected when a current passed along the wire. There was a\ force 
on the north pole due to the current tending to move it in a\ circle 
round the wire in one direction, and there was a force on the «outh 
pole tending to move it round the wire in the other direction. It has 
been found as a result of experiment, that if it were possible for the 
force due to. the current to carry the north pole right round the wire 
to its original position, then the work done by the current on the pole 
would be 47n'm/c, where i is the strength of the current in electrostatic 
units and m is the strength of the pole. If, on the contrary, the pole 
were moved round the current against the magnetic field of the latter, 
then this quantity of work would be done against the current. The 
result holds true no matter how irregular the path purjlied by the pole 
is. It is necessary only that the latter should be brought back to its 
starting-point and that it should go round th^e wdrc only once. The 
wire carrying the current does not require to be straight ; indeed it is 
not necessary for the current to be carried by a wire at all. Suppose 
we have a mass of metal through every point of which a current is 
flowing and we draw in imagination a circuit inside this mass, flien 
if a pole of strength m were carried round this imaginary circuit, the 
work done would be given by the same theorem. This theorem is 
known as the first circuital theorem. There will, of course, be a ^ 
definite magnetic intensity at every point inside the mass of metal. 

Let us put the first circuital theorem into a more general form. 
Let all space be filled with a conducting medium, not necessarily homo- 
geneous, and let there be electric currents everywhere. At the point 
X, y, z let the components of H be a, y, afld let the components of 
current per unit area be u, v, V’- That is, if we set up an area of 1 sq. 
cm. at right angles to the x axis, u gives the quantity of electricity 
measured in electrostatic units which flows through it in one second. 

Draw any closed circuit in this medium. Then, by Stokes’s theorem, 


/'“* +>*'=//{'(%■ i) + ’"(s ■ &) 
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The expression on the right of (9) is the surface integral of the 
normal component of the curl of H taken over any surface bounded by 
the circuit. The expression on the left is the line integral of the 
tangential component of H taken round the circuit. This may easily 
be seen, for, if we consider the element ds^ its direction cosines are dx/ds, 
dyjds, and dzjds ; similarly the direction cosines of H are a/H, jS/H, and 
y/H. The tangential component of H multiplied oy the length of the 
element is 

H cos 6 ds, 

where 6 is the angle between H and ds. But 

^ a dx 8 dy v dz 
cos 6= -V ^ . . 

H ds H ds H ds 

Hence H cos 6 ds —adx -\-^dy + ydz. 

By the first circuital theorem 


(adx -\-^dy + ydz) — JJ + nw)dZ, 


The surface integral on the right gives the total current through the 
circuit. Combining this equation with (9) we obtain 



mv + nw)dZ= 



The above equation is true, no matter what the boundaries and shape 
of the surface are. It holds true for every element of it, no matter 
what values I, m, n may have ; we may therefore equate the two 
integrands. Thus the equation decomposes into the following three : 

dy AttW da , . 

e dy dz^ c dz dx^ c dx dy 

which hold for every point in the medium. They are equations which 
enable us to determine the current when the magnetic intensity is 
known. 


The Displacement Current. The first circuital theorem was stated 
originally for steady currents. Now, according to the modern theory, 
an electric current in a wire consists ot a procession of electrons along 
the wire. Electrons are small particles which have all the same mass m 
and carry the same negative charge e. Fig. 314 represents somewhat 
crudely a procession of electrons going through a circuit. The lines 
of force are shown diverging fpm each electron. If N electrons 
pass through the circuit per second, the current strength is - Ne and 
the work done in carrying unit pole round the circuit is numerically 
equal to 47rNe/c. 
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The first circuital theorem was stated at first only for the case of 
currents in wires, when a large number of electrons passes through the 
circuit per second. What happens when the electron itself does not 
pass through the circuit but only a portion of its field does ? The 





'4 
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second diagram above will make this question clear. Suppose that a 
single electron comes from the left along the dotted line, reaches the 
position shown in Fig. 315 but stops there and goes no farther It 
does not go through the circuit itself but part of its field does, ^ill 
there be a magnetic intensity round the circuit ? 

From an electron there issue ine lines of electric intensity or lines 
of force.* When the electron is at a distance from the plane of the 
circuit, the number of its lines of force throng li the circuit is zero. As 
it approaches the plane of the circuit this number increases, and, 
when it reaches the plane, the number is 2776. As it travels to infinity 
on the other side, the number increases to 4776, so that altogether 
there is a change of 4776 lines. Wlien N electrons pasi through the 
circuit per second there is a change of 477 N 6 lines per second. The 
work done in carrying unit magnetic pole round the circuit is in this 
case inNe/c, i.e. it is equal to the rate of change in the number of 
lines divided by c. We can therefore regard the magnetic field as 
due to the rate of change in the number of the lines instead of to the 
passage of the electrostatic charges. Both methods of regarding the 
phenomenon lead to the same result when we are dealing with con- 
duction currents in wires. 

But in the case represented in Fig. 315 they lead to different 
results. For in this case there is a change in the number of lines 
through the circuit but no charge goes through it. Which method 
leads to the correct result in this case ? 

It is the fundamental feature of Clerk Maxwell’s theory that he 
regarded the magnetic field as due to the change in the number of 
lines per second. f If there is an increase in the number of lines 

* The lines of force represent the electric intensity both in direction and magnitude. 
Their direction gives the direction of the intensity, and the number intersecting unit 
of area gives the component of the intensity, in the direction at right angles to the 
area. 

I This is not Maxwell’s way of arriving at the displacement current, but students 
find it easier and it is certainly more in accordance with modern thought. Maxwell 
regarded the conduction current as continuoAs and different in kind from the displace- 
ment current, while here there is really no distinction. It is merely an accident that 
the charge goes through the circuit in the one case. The theory of displacement 
currents was given by Maxwell in 1 865, while the^ idea of regarding the conduction 
current as due to the motion of electrons dates only from 1898. 
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through a circuit due to certain electrons, while the electrons themselves 
do not go through the circuit, then, according to his theory, there is a 
displacement current through the circuit measured by the rate of 
change of the number of lines of force divided by 47 t, i.e. measured by 
l/(47r) times the rate of change of the surface integral of electric 
intensity taken over the surface bounded by the circuit. The resultant 
current, the current which is to be substituted in equations (10), 
is the sum of the displacement and conduction currents. 

If we have a point charge e situated in a medium of specific inductive 
capacity K, the electric intensity E at a point distant r from it is given 

by 



The number of lines of electric intensity issuing from the charge in this 
medium is ^ttc/K. If N point charges pass per second through a circuit 
in this medium, the work done in carrying unit magnetic pole round 
the circuit is still IttNc/c. But the rate of change of the number of 
lines of intensity is in this case only 47TNe/K. Hence the work done 
in this case is K/c times the rate of change of the number of lines of 
intensity, and the displacement current through a circuit is K/(47r) 
times the rate of cliange of the* surface integral of electric intensity 
taken over the surface bounded by the circuit. 

The conduction current per unit area in the direction of Ox is 
equal to aX. This may be seen by considering a cube of unit side ; 
1/(T is the resistance of this cube, and X is numerically equal to the 
electromotive force between two opposite faces. To obtain the dis- 
placement current per unit area in the direction of Ox consider a face 
of this cube perpendicular to the x axis. The number of lines of 
intensity through it is X. Consequently the required displacement 
current per unit area is 

K ax 

477 dt 

If we substitute the sum of these expressions for u in equations (10) 
and at the same time make the corresponding substitutions for v and w 
we obtain 

477(7^ KdX^dy dp 
c c dt dy dz* 

477crY^K di da dy 
c c dt dz dx* 

477cr_ K dZ dB da 

_= c_ 

c c dt dx dy 

the first three equations of the electromagnetic field. 
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Example on the First Circuital Theorem. A point charge of elec- 
tricity is situated in air on the axis of a circle of radius h 
at a distance a from the plane of the circle. Let P 
(Fig. 316) be the position of the point charge, and let 
AB be the trace of the circle. With P as centre draw 
the sphere ADB. Then the area of the cap ADB is 
equal to the area intercepted on the enveloping cylinder 
by the planes AB and DF, i.e. 27rDF x CD. 

CD = PD-PC=PA-PC=:(a2 + 62)*_o, 

Thus the area of the cap is 

2'TT{ar + 4- 6^)* - a}. 

The electric intensity at D is 

e 



Fig. 316. 


Hence the displacement current through the circle is 

e d r a 

da jda 

— a2 - 

dt __ dt 

(a 2 -i- 62 )*‘^(a 2 + 62 )®'^J 
e da 62 
2 * (a2T62)^/2’ 



Let H denote the tangential component of the magnetic field round the 
circle. Then, by the first circuital theorem, 


2776 - 


477 e da 62 
c 2 dt (a2 + 62)^/'^ 


or 


eb da^ 
c(V2T62)3/2 7^’ 


daldt is the velocity of the point, charge away from the circle. If we 
write AP = r, /_APC™6 and -dajdt^v, then this result may be 
written 

ev sin 6 

n = = — - — r — ■ 


Thus the magnetic intensity increases from zero as the point charge 
approaches ; it reaches a maximum when the charge passes, and then 
finally diminishes to zero again. * 
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Derivation of the Second Three Equations of the Electro* 
magnetic Field. If a coil of wire is connected in circuit with a 
galvanometer and the pole of a magnet is thrust into the coil, a current 
is set up through the galvanometer. This current endures as long as the 
magnet is moving, and ceases whenever the magnet comes to rest. If, 
again, instead of thrusting the magnet into the coil a current is started 
or stopped in a neighbouring circuit, a transient current is set up in 
the first circuit. This transient current lasts only as long as the 
value of the current in the neighbouring circuit is altering, and ceases 
whenever the latter attains a steady value. Such currents are called 
induced currents and their laws were determined experimentally by 
Faraday. 

In ,both the above cases the magnitude of the induced current de^ 
pends on the resistance of the circuit, i.e. on the material of which the 
wire is composed. The induced electromotive force, that is, the resist- 
ance of the circuit multiplied by the current, is the same no matter 
what the material of the circuit is. We shall now proceed to give the 
mathematical expression for the induced electromotive force. 

Suppose we take any surface bounded by the circuit and divide 
this surface up into elements of area which are so small that they can 
be regarded as plane. Let dS be the area of one of these elements, let 
a, P, y be the components of the magnetic intensity on its surface, and 
let Ij rn, n be the direction cosines of its normal. Then ta-\-mP-\-ny is 
the component of the magnetic intensity normal to the surface, 

(la + mp H ny)(/S 

gives the number of lines of magnetic intensity through the element, 
and 

+ mp H- ny)dZ 

gives the number of lines of magnetic intensity through the whole 
circuit. 

Then if the circuit is situated in air, - 1/c times the time rate of 
change of the above integral gives the induced electromotive force round 
it. If the circuit is situated in an isotropic medium, not air, then the 
induced electromotive force round it is given by 


c dt 




/x(^a -f- ny)dZ 


where /x is a constant termed the magnetic permeability. This 
theorem, which embodies all Faraday’s results, is sometimes called the 
second circuital equation. If tijje medium is not homogeneous ^ may 
vary from place to place, i.e. it is a function of S. For air /x is unity.* 


*//'* 


la-\-Tnp-\-ny)d$ 


is said^o give the magnetic induction through the circuit. 
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If in a certain region we have a changing magnetic field, brought 
about either by the motion- of a magnetic pole or by making and break- 
ing a current in a neighbouring circuit, and if we place a circuit 
anywhere in this region, there is always an induced current and 
consequently an induced electromotive force round the circuit. The 
electromotive force is the line integral of the electric intensity round 
the circuit. Now the circuit may be placed in an infinite number of 
positions ; consequently we are led to the conclusion that as a result 
of the changing magnetic field there is an electric intensity with a 
definite magnitude and direction at every point in the region. 

Let ds be an element of length of the circuit and let 0 be the aiigle 
which* it makes with the direction of E, then the second circi^tal 
equation can be written 

^ d 

c |E cos 6 ds= — 

J dt 


+ mP -h ny)dS 


The minus sign means that if the surface integral of normal induction 
is increasing, the direction of the increase is connected with the line 
integral of electric intensity in the manner typified by a left-handed 
screw. By Stokes’s theorem 




On combining (11) and (12) we obtain 
j"Jfj.(la + m/3 + ny)(lS — 

rrf,/ez eY\ /ax 0z\ /a 
jJlu' 2 / J (02 ax)^”(a 


av ax 

ax a»/ 


'?// 


dS. 


This equation is true no matter what the boundaries and shape of the 
surface are. It is consequently true for every element of the surface, 
no matter what the values of I, in, n may be. It therefore decomposes 
into the following three equations, 



aY\ 


/ax 


fi dy ^ _ 

IdY 

ax\ 

Vy 

' dz)' 

c dt 

\az ’ 

dx)’ 

c dt 




Maxwell’s second three equations for the electromagnetic field. 

Equation for an Electromagnetic Wave. Let cr, the conductivity 
of the medium, be zero. Then the equations of the electromagnetic 
field become 


Kax_ay_a^ 

c dt dy dz* 
fida_dl av 
c dt dy dz' 


KaY_aa_ay \idi_dpda 

c dt dz dx c dt dx dy 

fidp_dx az fidy_dY ax 

c dt dz dx c dt dx dy 
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Difierentiating the first with regard to t and substituting from the last 
two we obtain 


K d'^-y __ c/ c)2Y d-X _ dn \ 

c ( 9 ^ y\dxdy dy^ bxdz)' 

2x d /ax ^ av^azx 

z^ dx\dx dy dzj 


i.e. 


juK a2x a2x a2x a /ax _ av , az^ 

-^2 


(13) 


Let us assume that there arc no electrostatic charges in the region 
under consideration. Then 


ax av az 

- + + --^0 
dx dy dz 


•(14) 


For, if we suppose a single electrostatic charge of magnitude at the 
point Xi, yi, Zi the intensity due to it at a point P (;r, y, z) distant 
from Xi, y^, Zj, is given by Taking the components of this 

parallel to the axes we obtain, 


' Y - 
, T| — 








\ and Zi- 


)Y ri 


This gives 


aXi_ a ei(x- xi) 3e\{x~ Xi) dfi 
dx dx Ti^ dx 

ar. 


, But ri2 -^{x- Xi)- -f (y - 2 / 1 )- -t {z - Zi)- and hence ^ = 2(x - Xi) 

C/X 


or 


dry x-xi 
dx Ti 

Substitute this value in the above equation and we obtain 


dXi Cj 

3(',(^-a:j)(x 

dx 


1 

1 

' 1 

dy 

1 / 


eZi^c, /.j_3 
dz ri‘*\ 

dx dy 


'j/i 

A } 


Similarly, if wc assume a charge C 2 at a point ^ 2 , and consider its 

effect at x, y, z, wc find that • 

dx dy dz 

and by assuming a number of such charges we find finally that 

^(Xi + X2 . . . ) + ^(Yi + Y2 . . . ) + -|(Zx + Z2 • • • )=0- 
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It is assumed, of course, that none of the charges is at the point 

If we substitute (14) in (13), then the latter equation reduces 
to 

^Ka2x_a2x a2x a2x 

“c2 


The Equation of Wave Motion. Equation (15) is the same as 


2X ,/a2X a2X cJ2X\ 

/2-^(a*2 + a2^-+fe2j> • • • 


an equation which occurs frequently in physics. The solutionsvof this 
equation represent waves travelling with velocity v. \ 

This may be seen by considering some special cases. Suppose, for 
example, that X does not vary with y and z. Then the eqiVtion 
reduces to 

c)2x_ ,a2x 

0«2-'"'ax2 • • • • (10 

In order to solve this equation write 

Xi=X-Vt, X2 — X-\-Vt. 
d d dxi d dx2 d d ^ 

dx dxi dx dx 2 dx dxi vx^ 


„ . c^2x a2x ^a2x 

dx“ dx^ dxidx^ ()x./ 

.. d d dxi d dx^ d d 

Also = — ^=-v — -\-v~ , 

dt cxi dt dx^ '<dl ()Xi dx^ 

, . a2X 2^2X ^ c)2X ^ ,a2X 

and consequently - _ 2v- \-v% -■ 

^ dt^ dxi^ dxidx2 dX2^ 

On substituting these values, the original equation reduces to 


dxi dx2 


• The most general solution of this is obviously 

X=/l*(®l)+/2(®2)- 

Hence the most general solution of the original equation is 
^=fi{x-vt)-\-f 2 (x + vt). 

Now, if fi(x-vt) be plotted as l function of x, it is exactly the 
same as fi(x) in shape, but every point on it is displaced a distance 
vt to the right of the corresponding point in fi(x). It thus represents 
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an irregular wave travelling towards the right with uniform velocity v, 
the shape of the wave at time ^ = 0 being given by X = Similarly 

X=f 2 (x + vi) represents a wave travelling towards the left with uniform 
velocity v. The general solution is the sum of these two waves. 

If we write 

and / 2 (^' -1-^1^)=^ fin + 

tlien the two irregular waves redu(‘-e to infinite trains of harmonic waves 
such as have been used earlier in this book. 

Suppose the wave is plane but goes in a direction inclined to the 
coordinate axes. Let /, m, n be the cosines of the angles wtich 
its direction makes with the coordinate axes. Then, as may be 
verified by substitution, the solution of the equation takes the 
form in the case of an irregular wave, and 


. 277 / lx + my-i-iiz\ . 

sm — I ^ I m the casi 

T V V / 


case of an infinite harmonic one. 


§ Let us suppose that X varies only with r, its distance from the 
origin. Then 

dX bX bf 
dx dr bx 
br 

But y- -h and 2r ; — 2x ; hence 

bx 

bX bX X 
bx br r 


Further 


Similarly 


fj2x b rbXx\ bX\ d ibXlY 

bx- ~ br r ) br r ' br\ br r )r 


dX 1 x2 
- + - 

br r r 


X i _ 1 cX\ _x2 b^x ^ /I ^ ;/-\ 
2 ^ br \r r '7 

b^^fb^^bX/l fX 
by- r- br^ br\r r'^J 


b^x b^x ^bxn_z^\ 

bz- r- br-~^ br\r r^J 
On substituting these values in (16) we obtain 

8t- \'dr^ 'dr\r r-^f 


/ 2 ex\ 


b- ’ b- 

which may he written 


28 
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This is the same as (17) except for the fact that rX takes the place of X 
and r takes the place of x. The most general solution of (18) conse- 
quently takes the form 

or y^=^f\(r-vt)+\f.y{r^vt) (19) 

This obviously represents two spherical waves of irregular form both 
travelling with uniform velocity v, the first away from the ori/gin and 
the second towards the origin. The amplitude of each wave is inversely 
proportional to its distance from the origin. 

A particular form of (19) is 



This represents an infinite harmonic spherical wave travelling away 
from the origin. 

Electromagnetic Waves, lllquation (15) shows that X is propagated 
by wave motion, the velocity of the waves being c/V/xK. We can 
prove the same for Y, Z, a, p, y by proceeding in exactly the same 
way. Consequently the electric and magnetic intensities are propa- 
gated in a dielectric with a velocity c/V/xK, and arc slid to constitute 
an electromagnetic wave. Now for air /li= 1 and K = 1 when they 
are measured respectively in electromagnetic and electrostatic units, as 
is done here. Hence for air the velocity is equal to c. 

It is shown in books on electricity, that, when the same electrical 
quantity is measured on both the electrostatic and electromagnetic 
systems of units, the ratio of the results is always a power of c. For 
example, the numerical value of the capacity of a condenser on the 
electrostatic system is times its value on the electromagnetic system. 
The value on the electrostatic system can be found by calculation, and 
the value on the electromagnetic system by charging the condenser to 
a known potential and then discharging it through a galvanometer. 
Thus the value of c can be determined by purely electrical methods. 
The following table, taken from Kaye and Laby’s “ Physical and 
Chemical Constants,” gives the results of the most important determina- 
tions, together with the name^s of the observers : — 

c Observer 

xlOi« 

2*997 Thomson and 
S^arle, 1890 
;}009 PeUat, 1891 
2*993 Abraham, 1892 


c 


Observer 

xlOi® 

3001 

Hurmuzescu, 1896 

2*997 

Perot and Fabry 

2*997 

Rosa and Dorsey, 



1907 


c 


Observer 

X 10*0 
2-963 

J. J. Thomson, 



1883 

2-982 

Rowland, 1889 

3-000 

Rosa, 1889 
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The mean of all these determinations is 2-993 in cm. per sec. 
Michelson’s final (1926) determination of the velocity of light , corrected 
to vacuum, is 2-99796 cm. per sec. 

The velocity of light in air is thus the same as that of an electro- 
magnetic wave in air. This striking result was first published by 
Maxwell in 1865. It leads at once to the conclusion that light itself 
is an electromagnetic wave, but this conclusion was not accepted until 
Hertz performed his experiments in 1887-88, the reason for the delay 
being that Maxwell’s reasoning was purely mathematical and did not 
attract attention ; besides, before Hertz’s work there were no experi- 
ments which could be explained only by Maxwell’s theory of electro- 
magnetism and not by the previous theories. 

Hertz’s Experiments. According to the theory that prevailed before 
Maxwell electric and magnetic intensity were propagated with infinite 
velocity. If we have a point charge of electricity e at a point A 
(Fig. 317) the electric intensity at P is c/AP^. Now suppose the point 
charge to move instantaneously from A to B. According to the old 



Fia. 317. Fia. 318. 


theory of action at a distance the magnitude of the intensity at P 
changed instantaneously to e/BP-. According to Maxwell’s theory the 
change takes some time to travel out to P. While the charge moves 
from A to B it is equivalent to an electric current and is, therefore, 
surrounded by a magnetic field. A magnetic intensity is propagated 
out to P, but it lasts only as long as the electric intensity is changing. 
It is the propagation of this change in the electric intensity together 
with the attendant magnetic intensity that constitutes an electro- 
magnetic wave. If we were to move a charged pith ball suddenly 
from one point to another by mechanical means, although a wave 
would be produced, the effect would not be nearly powerful enough to 
observe. Hertz produced the waves by jncans of a piece of apparatus 
called a vibrator or oscillator. 

One form of vibrator consisted of two rectangular brass plates, each 
of about 40 sq. cm. area, to each of which was attached a thick wire 
with a spherical brass knob at its end. By means of the wires shown 
in the diagram these knobs were connected to the terminals of the 
secondary of an induction coil. The two plates act hke the plates of a 
condenser of low capacity. When the primary of the induction coil 
is broken, a high electromotive force is induced in the secondary. 
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This causes a current to flow out of the one plate, throughjthc wire, 
round the secondary of the induction coil, and through the wire, into 
the other plate. The two plates thus acquire charges of different sign 
and the condenser becomes charged. This goes on until the potential 
difference between the two knobs is too great for the insulation of the 
air gap between them to withstand. It therefore breaks down and a 
discharge passes across the gap. This discharge is an oscillatory one. 
The current first goes the one way until the two plates acquire charges 
of the opposite sign to those which they possessed at first. It then 
reverses until the plates are charged the same way as at first. It then 
reverses again, and so on, the electricity surging backwards and 
forwards across the gap until its energy is dissipated and the gaji ceases 
to conduct. Every time the primary of the induction coil is broken, 
the whole process is repeated over again. The number of complete 
vibrations in one discharge is not large, about four,_and their period is 
not quite constant, as the resistance of the gap is changing all the time. 
Instead of the pith ball moving from A to B in Fig. 317 we have in the 
Hertzian oscillator shown in Fig. 318 an electric charge moving back- 
wards and forwards between two plates with a complete period of 
about 1-4 10“^ sec. This is, of course, very much faster than any 
charged conductor could be moved by mechanical means. For the 
oscillator in Fig. 318 to work projierly it is necessary ^or the surfaces 
of the knobs to be polished very smooth so that the aischarge starts 
suddenly. 

To detect the waves produced by the oscillator Hertz used a 
resonator consisting of a piece of wire bent into a circle, the ends 
terminating in brass knobs the length of the air gap between which 
could be regulated with a micrometer screw. The diameter of the 
cirede was chosen so that the period of the oscillations which could 
take place in the wire coincided with the period of the oscillator itself. 
If the resonator was placed so that owing to the action of the oscillator 
the magnetic induction through it changed, a periodic 

O electromotive force was induced round the circle. This 
caused an oscillating difference of potential between the 
two knobs, the amplitude of which increased until 
finally sparks passed between them. The maximum 
Fig. 319. length of the gap across which sparks would pass was a 
measure of the .strength of the induction through the 
circle, and consequently a measure of the component of magnetic 
intensity at right angles to the plane of the circle. 

If we call all the planes through the axis of the oscillator in Fig. 318 
meridian planes, and the field of the oscillator be explored with a 
resonator, then it is found, that at a distance from the oscillator the 
direction of the electric intensity at any point is in the meridian plane 
and at right angles to the line joining the point to the oscillator, 
while the direction of the magnetic intensity is at right angles to the 
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meridiarf plane. Since the disturbance is travelling out from the 
oscillator, it follows that the electric and magnetic intensities arc 
at right angles to one another and to their direction of propaga- 
tion. 

The most convincing 
way of showing that 
there actually are waves 
travelling out from the 
oscillator is to produce 
interference. To do this 
they are allowed to fall 
perpendicularly on a 
metal screen 2 or 3 
metres square. This re- 
flects them and makes 
them interfere with the incident waves, and the result is that 
stationary waves are formed in front of the screrm The resonator 
sparks at the loops and does not spark at the nodes. 

Hertz also demonstrated the refraction of (hHdroinagiietic waves by 
a prism. For this purpose he made a vibrator consisting of two brass 
cylinders, which were placed in the fo(*,al line of a parabolic zinc 
reflector. Thus after reflection the waves proceeded as a ])arallel 
beam. The resonator consisted of t wo pieces of thick wire placed in the 
focal line of a similar reflector ; the spark gap was taken through to the 
back of the mirror so that it could be observed without obstructing 
the rays. When the beam fell on the reflector, it was concentrated on 
the resonator and sparks were produced in the gap. When a large 
prism of pitch of refracting angle SO"" was placed in the path of the beam, 
the sparks stopped but were produced again when the receiving mirror 
was moved a distance to the side, showing clearly that the beam was 
deviated by the prism. The angle of minimum deviation was 22", so 
that the index of refraction of the prism for the electromagnetic waves 
worked out at 1-69. 

If the receiving mirror is rotated round the direction of the beam 
coming from the vibrator, the sparks diminish in length, and when the 
directions of the resonator and vibrator arc at right angles to one 
another the sparks cease altogether. This is because the original beam 
is plane-polarised ; its electric intensity is parallel to the focal line of 
the first mirror, and, when the mirrors are crossed, its component in 
the direction of the resonator is zero. This plane polarisation can also 
be shown experimentally in an interesting way by means of a wooden 
frame, on which a number of wires have been wound with their direc- 
tions parallel, so as to form a kind of diffraction grating. If this is 
placed between the vibrator and receiver with the wires parallel to the 
former, it is opaque to the radiation. But when the direction of the 
wires is at right angles to the axis of the vibrator, the waves are 
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transmitted freely. The action of the wire screen is thus analogous to 
that of a Nicol’s prism. 

Thirty years ago the source of a light wave was regarded as some- 
thing analogous to the Hertzian oscillator. Now, since the coming 
of the quantum theory, the resemblance is considered to be superficial. 

Effect of the Medium on the Velocity. The general expression for 
the velocity of an electromagnetic wave is c/V/xK. For all transparent 
bodies /x differs inappreciably from 1 ; hence the velocity reduces to 
c/y'K. But the velocity of light in a medium of index of refrattion n 
is c/n. Hence n~\/k, or, in other words, the index of refraction is 
equal to the square root of the specific inductive capacity. \ 

If we proceed to test this relation we find that for certain g^ses it 
is approximately true. For example, we have the following results : — 




Vk 

Air 

1-000294 

1 000295 

hydrogen 

1 -0001:18 

1000i:i2 

(^arboii dioxide 

1 000449 

1-000473 


The values of 'n are for the middle of the spectrum. Bilt for most sub- 
stances there is a wide difference. Thus for water n = l-33 and 
VK — 9. The difference is due to the fact that indices of refraction 
are determined for light waves, i.e. for rapidly changing fields, while 
specific inductive capacities are determined in the laboratory for 
stationary fields, i.e. for waves of an infinite length. Thus agreement 
is to be expected only when the index of refraction does not change 
with the wave-length. 

Propagation of a Plane Wave. Consider the expression 


Y = B cos 



It represents a plane wave of electric intensity propagated in the 
direction of the positive x axis, v being the velocity of the wave, t its 
period, and B the maximum value of its amplitude. In any plane 
parallel to yz the electric intensity at any time has everywhere the 
same value. If we fix our attention on a definite plane, then, as 
time progresses, the electric intensity undergoes a simple harmonic 
variation. If we fix our attention on a definite time and move the 
plane instantaneously in the direction of the x axis, then the electric 
intensity again undergoes a simple harmonic variation when regarded 
as a function of the distance. Its direction, however, always remains 
parallel to the y axis. 
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Put X = Z = 0, and substitute for X, Y, and Z in the second three 
equations of the electromasnotic field. Then 

c fV C dt c it T\) T \ vl 

The constants of intej^ration must l>e zero, as there are supposed 
to be no permanent magnets or steady currents in tlie field. We thus 
obtain 

t —p = 0, y— B- cos ^ \ . 

jJLV T \ vj 

This represents a plane wave of magnetic intensity, of the same 
period and velocity as the former wave propagated in the siame direc- 
tion, the magnetic intensity in the wave bcung always parallel to the 
Z axis. According to the (*qiiations of the electromagnetic field, we 
cannot have the one wave without th(* other. Both together are said 
to constitute a plane electromagnetic wave plane polarised in the zx 
plane. In the wave the electric and magnetic intensities arc at right 
angles both to one another and to the direction of propagation. 

Apart altogether from the differential equation we can think of the 
propagation of the above waves occurring as follows : Let us imagine 
that initially there is an electric hirensity in the ?/ direction everywhere 
in a thin layer parallel to the plane This induces a magnetic 

intensity in the z direction on the front surface of the layer and an 
equal one in the -z direction on the bach surface of the layer. The 
first magnetic intensity induces an electric intensity in the f y direction 
in front of the layer and one in the -y direction inside the layer. 
This latter cancels out the initial electric intensity. In this way a 
pulse is propagated. 

Similarly, if we had started out with the wave 
Z=:CcOS I, 

by substitution in the equations of the (dectromagnetic field we would 
have found associated with it the wave 



Together they constitute a plane electromagnetic wave plane polarised 
in the xy plane. 

§ Suppose that the plane polarised wave is not propagated in the 
direction of one of the coordinate axes but in any direction whatever, 
the direction cosine.s of which are I, m, n. Then it may be represented 
by • 
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X = A cos Y = B cos + + 

27r / lx + 7ny + nz\ 

T \ V / 


1 — Z cos — it 


Now 


d\ f)Y dl ^ 

--+^ 4 -— = 0 . 
dx dy ()z 


Substituting in this equation and cancelling out the common factor 


277 

TV 



lx f my + nz\ 

V /’ 


we obtain ZA + mB + wC — 0, i.e. A, B, and C are not independent! but 
the resultant electric intensity must be at right angles to the direction 
of propagation. \ 

Substituting in the second three equations of the electromagnetic 
held, we obtain 


M / #% - 277 / lx m.y nz\ 

- - — = (mG-n^)- sin - 

C dt TV T \ V ) 

-1^ («A - icf^ sin ^^(t- 

cdt TV t\ V y 

sin 2-/^. 

C dt TV T \ V / 

I / n D \ ^ 277 ( lx -\- 7ny + nz\ 

whence a = (mC - wB) cos - I | , 

fJLV T \ V J 

fXV T \ V ) 

/in A\^ lx-\my^nz\ 

y = (JB-mA)- cos -H- ^ 

fJLV T \ V / 


We see from the form of the coefficients that (a, j8, y) is at right angles 
to both (X, Y, Z) and (Z, m, n). 


Poynting’s Theorem. If a conductor receives an electrostatic charge, 
the energy of the charge is stored up in the held. This can be shown 
very well with a Leyden jar, the inner and outer coatings of which can 
be detached from the glass. If t^e condenser is insulated and charged, 
and if it is taken apart with insulating tongs and the two coatings put 
into contact with one another, no spark passes between them. But if 
it is put together again and then discharged, the spark is as great as 
it would have been had the condenser never been taken apart. The 
energy of the charge has apparently been stored up in the glass. 

The energy of a system of charged conductors can, of course, be 
calculated from the work done in bringing eiich elementary charge from 
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infinity, in analogy with the method of calculating the potential energy 
of a system of gravitating masses. It is found that the sarnie numerical 
value can always be obtained by assuming that there is an amount of 
electrostatic energy stored at every point of the field equal to 

KE2 


per unit volume, E being the electric intensity at the point. 

Similarly, at a point in a magnetic field, where H is the magnetic 

intensity, we assume that there is a quantity of energy ^ per unit 

877 

volume. This assumption gives the same value for tlie energy of a 
system of electric circuits as is obtained by using the equivalence of 
each circuit to a magnetic shell. 

We assume, therefore, that the density of the total energy in the 
field is given by 


Htt 


(KE2 + 


Suppose now that we have a certain region of si)ace bounded by a 
closed surface. The energy in this region is given by 


=1. 




(KE-’ + /i,H2)f?x rfy dz 


^ {K(X2 r- + P) + fi{a^ +/32 4 y2) ]dr dy dz, 
877 


the integration being taken throughout the whole region. The rate of 
increase of the energy in the region is obtained by difl’erentiating the 
integral with respect to t, and is equal to 

. jJJ ’ « " '» ) a)}* 

Substituting for K from the equa 

Cl ^ «' 

tions of the electromagnetic field, this becomes 

= A JJ [/(jSZ - y Y) 4 »i(yX - aZ) 4 n(aY -^X)}dS 
by Gauss’s theorem. The Vector the components of which are 
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j3Z-yY, yX-aZ, and aY-jSX, is evidently at right angles to both 
H and E, and its numerical value is equal to 

{(i8Z-yY)24 (yX-aZ)2 + (aY-iSX)2)i = EH sin d, 


where 6 is the angle between the directions of H and E. 

The surface integral is the surface integral of the normal component 

of taken over the surface bounding the region. It is natural 


then to interpret at a point in space as the rate of flow of 

in I 

energy per unit area at that point. This result is due to\ J. H. 
Poynting. \ 

Energy of a Plane Wave. Suppose that the wave is propaga^d in 
the X direction and that it is polarised in the zx plane. Then it\may 
be represented by 

wo 27 t/ C 277 / x\ 

Y — Bros it- I, y=:B cos \t- I. 

T \ V/ T \ V/ 


By Poynting’s theorem the energy is flowing in the direction of 
the X axis, i.e. the direction of the flow of energy is identified with the 
ray, and the rate of flow at any time for any value of x is given by 


cEH sin 6 
“ 477 


c2 

infiV 


B2 COs2 



ergs/sq. cm. sec. 


This expression oscillates between zero and a constant positive 
value, but never changes sign. The energy flow is therefore always 
forward. The period of the oscillations is so small that they cannot 
be detected by the eye or any physical instrument ; it is the mean value 
that is important. Now the mean value of cos^ 6, between 0 — 0 and 
0=77, is 1. Hence the intensity of the wave is equal to 

c2 

_ -B2. 

Snfiv 

As all our observations on light are made in air, for all practical 
purposes we may put fjLV = c. The intensity of the wave is therefore 
proportional to the square of the amplitude,^ result which has already 
(cf. p. 132) been deduced from other considerations. 

Boundary Conditions. It is now necessary to determine the con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled at the boundary of two media when an 
electromagnetic wave passes from the one to the other. To fix our 
ideas, let the xy plane be the boundary, let the specific inductive 
capacity of the upper medium be K. of the lower medium K', and take 
the axis of z positive downwards. We shall also suppose that as we 
pass through the boundary, the specific inductive capacity changes 
discontinuously from the value K to K'. 
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Consider the rectangle ABCD, the side AB of which is in the one 
medium and the side CD in the other, both AB and CD being ext remely 
close to Ox. Let a unit magnetic pole be carried round this rectangle. 
Then the work done against the field must be zero, because the areii 
of the rectangle is so small that the displacement current flowing 
througli it may be neglected. The work 
done on the ends AD and BC may be neg- 
lected owing to their being so small. Thus 
the work done on AB must be equal and 
opposite to the work done on CD, or, in 
other words, the magnetic intensities along 
AB and DC are equal. We arrive, therefore, 
at the condition that the tangential com- 
ponent of magnetic intensity must have 
the same magnitude and direction on both sides of the boundary, that 
is, in this case a and must be the same on both sides of the 
boundary. 

Similarly, by taking unit positive electric charge round the rectangle, 
it may be shown that X and Y have the same values on both sides of 
the boundary. 



EXAMPLES 

(1) Show that, when an electromagnetic wave panaes from one medium to 
another, if the normal to the sijrfa(;e of separation is parallel to the z axis, then 
KZ and fiy have the same values on lM»th sides of the surface of sopjiration. 

(2) A plane wave, which is plane jiolariscd in the xy plane, is propagated in 
the X direction. Find an expression for the t'liergy in one wave-length, given 
that the magnetic intensity is specihed by 

^=A«in 

(3) A long straight cylindrical wire of circular section is carrying a steady 
current C, measured in (dectrostatic units, (.’alciilatc by Foynting's theorem 
the rate of flow of energy into a length d of the wins given that. R is the resistance 
of this length, and compare the result with Joule’s exxiression for the heat evolved 
in this portion of the wire. 

(4) Assuming that /x=l but that K has the value Kj, Kg, or Kg according 
os it is associated with X, Y, or Z, so that the first tim e equations ot‘ the electro- 
magnetic field become 

Kj dX dy dfi K2 c)Y c)a ^)y Kg dZ da 

c dl dy dz* c dl dz dx c dt dx dy 

show that, if a plane wave is projiagatcd, the resultant electric intensity is not 
at right angles to the direction of propagation but the resultant magnetic intensity 
is. Also show that the velocity in the direction I, m, n is given by Fresnel’s law 
for the velocity of light in a crystal (cf. p. 214), namely 

-p -j- = 0, 

A--v^ C--’ 

w'here A^^c^/Kj, and ®'‘^=cVKa. 



CHAPTEK XXITI 



REFLECTION AND REFRACTION 

The General Case. Let a plane polarised plane wave of 
chrainatic light fall upon the plane boundary of two transparent i 
Take the axis of Z positive downwards, and let the boundary 
two media be given by zM). Jjet the plane of incidence be tl^e zx 
plane and let the angle of incidence be .Let the specific indu(\tivc 
capacity of the upper medium be K and of the lower medium K'. As is 

usual in problems in optics, we put 
the magnetic permeability of both 
media equal to unity. 

Resolve the electric intensity in the 
incident wave into two components, 
of maximum amplitude in the 
planeof incidence and Bf perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence. Then the 
plane of polarisation of the incident 
light makes an angle cot BJAi with 
the zx plane. 

Resolve A^ into components Aj cos 0 
sm (f) parallel to Qz. Then the electric 
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parallel to Qx and -Aj 
intensity in the incident wave may be written 

V K{x sin (l>-\-z cos (/>} 


Yi = Bi cos 


, 277 / VK|x sin 0 + 2: cos ti}\ 

cos (f> cos -U- ^ ^ 

sin cos <f>} 


)' 


, . . , 277/ VK{x sin 0 + 2: COS (i|\ 

Zj = - A] sin 0 COS It - - ^ V i, 

since the velocity in air is c and the direction cosines of the normal to 
the wave-front are sin <j>, 0, cos <l>. 

To find the magnetic intensity associated with the electric intensity, 
substitute for Xi, Yj, Zi in the second three equations of the electro- 
magnetic field and solve for uj , jSj, yj, making the constants of integra- 
tion zero. Then we obtain 

n /u / 277 / Vk{x sin (i + s cos <A}\ 

ai= -BjVK cos cos “ "I’ 

444 
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)3i= + AiVk cos + ™ 

yi= + BiVK sin <f> cos 

The above six equations represent the whole incident wave. When 
it arrives at the boundary it gives rise to a refracted and a reflected 
wave. We shall assume that the maximum values of the electric 
intensity of the refracted wave arc respectively A2 for the component 
in, and 83 for the component perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 
We then obtain the following equations for the refracted wave simply 
by substituting for A^, K and (f > : 


Xo -- A2 cos 6 


I Vk'{^ sin 6 \ z cos ^}\ 

T \ c / 

277 / V^'{s sin 0 \ z cos 0 }\ 

Y2^B2 cos ^ I ^ ^ 'I, 

. ^ 277/ VK'ix sin 0 ^ z cos 6 }\ 

sm 0 cos It - ^ I, 


Zo— - A2 sin 


□ o VK'{x sin cos 

tto- -B2VK cos 0 cos - - It--- 1 

o A /uf 277/ \/K'{x sin 0 \-z cos 0 }\ 

^82=:^ + A2VK cos — I/.-- - ^ M, 

n /.// ■ 2'^/. Vi('{xsm0^zcos6}\ 

y^=i + B2VK Sin ^ cos — H ^ 1 . 

Similarly, for the reflected wav(‘, we obtain 

277/ \/K{x sin 0 ' f 2^ cos 0 '}\ 

X3 = A3C0s</> cos - k ^ I, 


Y3-3B3 cos 


277/ \/K{x vsin ^' + 2: cos (j)'} 

■ r “ 


')■ 


. . ,, 277/ VK{x sin + 2 COS </>'}\ 

Z3 = - A3 Bin 0 COS - U ^ I , 

r, /„ 277 /, VK{x sin cos (/>'}\ 

ttg^ - B3V K cos (/> cos — U I, 

/- 277/ VKfx sin 0'“l-2; cos (/►'}\ 



/„ • VK{x sill <^' + z cos 

yj =: + Bj-v/K sm f cos - 1 < ^ ^ 1 . 
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In the above A3 and B3 are put respectively equal to the components 
of the maximum electric intensity in and perpendicular to the plane 
of incidence. Also, we do not assume that <f>\ the* angle of reflection, 
is eq[ual to 0 , the angle of incidence. It should be noted that <f>' is the 
angle that the normal to the reflected wave-front makes with the 
positive direction of Oz. 

We have now to apply the boundary conditions. , 0 are known 

and we wish to determine A2, B2, d, A3, B3, 0'. Jt is at once clear that 
for z = 0 all the components of electric and magnetic intensit}^ must 
be proportional to the same function of x and t, i.e. | 


' Vk sin = sin 0 — Vk sin <f>. 

This equation contains the laws of refraction and reflection, for it\ may 
be written \ 


sin <f> /K' 


\ 


The laws of reflection and r(‘fraction are thus derivable from the 
mere hict that there are boundary equations, and they do not depend 
on the particular form of the latter. 

Since the tangential components of the electric and magnetic 
intensities are the same on both sides of the boundary, we hkve 
Xi + X3 = X2 with three similar equations. These give ^ 

(Ai - A3) cos 0 = A2 cos dy Bi-l 63 = B2, 

(Bi-B3)\/K cos — B2VK' cos 6 and (A^ -h A3)\/K = A2\/K'. 


On solving for the four unknown quantities we obtain 


. . Vk' cos cos e 

^3 — ^1 /^, . 

V K cos 0 -I- V K cos 6 

. . 2V K cos (f> _ 

V K cos cos if) 


B3 — Bi 


Bo — Bi 


V K cos if) ~ y k' cos 0 
Vk cos ^ + VK' cos 0 
2V K cos if) 

y/ K' cos 0 + Vk cos if) 


On substituting for 
sm 0 


K' 


, these results become 


A2 — Aj 


^ tan {if)- 0 ) 

^ ^ tan (0-1-0' 

2 sin 0 cos 0 
sin (0 + ^) cos (0 - 0 y 


83= -B 


B2 — Bj 


sin (0 - 0 ) 

^ sin (0 -f^ 0 y 
2 sin 0 cos 0 


sin (0 -h 0 ) 


The above are called Fresnel’s formulae. They were first obtained 
by Fresnel but by another method'. They enable us to determine 
completely the reflected and refracted waves when the incident wave 
is known. 
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According to these formulae B3 never vanishes but A3 becomes equal 
to zero when tan, (<^ + 0 ) = qo , i.e. when + In this case 

2i 

sin 6= cos if), and if n be put for the ratio of the refractive indices of 
both media, i.e. if n— VK'/K, 


sin ^ . 

n=— — 3^= tan 
sin 6 


This value of ij> is called the polarising angle, and this equation states 
Brewster’s law, oi which an account has already been given in Chapter 
XI. After reflection at this angle of incidence, natural light is plane 
polarised in the plane of incidence. 

Fresnel’s formulae can be verified very easily with a spectrometer 
fitted with two nicols with scpiare ends, one attached to the collimator 
and the other attached to the telescope in front of its object glass. 
These nicols can be rotated respectively about the axes of the colli- 
mator and telescope, and are provkhnl with divid(‘d circles for reading 
their positions, 'riie (collimator has a circular aperture instead of a 
slit. From Fresners formula*, 

B3_ B] sin ((^ -- 6) tan f 0) Bj cos (0 - 6) 

A3 Aj sin (if) +6) tan (<f)-B) Aj cos (<^4 0)' 

Aj/Bj is the tangent of the angle which the plane of polarisation 
makes with the xz plane before reflection, and A3/B3 the tangent of the 
like angle after reflection. In the experiments of Jamin and Quincke 
Ai/Bi was put equal to unity, that is, the polarising nicol was set with 
its principal plane at 45'^ to the xz plane, then A3/B3 was determined 
experimentally for dificuent values of <f>, and the results compared with 
those given by the formula. Tlie agreement was very good, only in 
the neighbourhood of the polarising angle was there an appreciable 
difference between theory and experiment. This difference has been 
shown to be due to the boundary conditions not being accurate. In 
deriving the latter, we assumed that the value of the index of refraction 
changed discontinuously in passing from the one medium to the other. 
If we assume that the change takes place gradually within a region 
small in comparison with the wave-length of light, we obtain more 
elaborate boundary conditions, and from these can derive formula; 
that represent the experimental resultf perfectly. From experiments 
confirming the more accurate theory, we learn that the transition 
layer or region in which the index of refraction changes from the one 
value to the other has, in the case of a polished glass surface, a thick- 
ness of about iJ-o of the wave-length of sodium light. 

Perpendicular Incidence. In -the case of perpendicular incidence 
if) and 6 both become zero and Fresnel’s formulae for A3 and B3 become 
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indeterminate. If, however, we use the equations on p. 446 immedi- 
ately above Fresnel’s formula}, cos <f> and cos 6 both become equal to 1, 
and * 


A,, 


A 

Vk'4 VK 


Ai 


w— 1 
w+1’ 


B3 


R 

^Vk+Vk’ 


’1 -I- w 


The fraction of the intensity reflected is therefore the same for light 
polarised in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence, namely 

\2 _ . I . 

I . In the case of reflection from glass to air, n = 1^5 approxi- 
mately ; hence 4 per cent, of the incident light is reflected. 

Total Reflection. . Suppose that K' is less than K, that thi wave, 
for example, is reflected internally at a glass-air surface. Th^n </> is 
the angle of incidence in the glass, 6 the angle of refraction in the air, 
and sin 0 = ?i sin </>, n of course having its usual value of 1-5 or there- 
abouts. We have 

cos d-^Vl- sin2 sin- 0. 

Where total reflection occurs, sin^ is greater than 1 and cos 6 
becomes imaginary. We may write it in this case, 

cos 6=i\/7ir sin2 I 

It is interesting to examine what happens to Fresnel’s formulae 
when this imaginary value of cos 0 is substituted. Let us at first con 
fine our attention to the reflected wave and examine the expression fot 
Bg. For angle of incidence greater than the limiting angle, 

sin {<l>- 6) __ sin (f> cos 6 - cos sin 9 

Qn __ — O I — — ~ D J , 

sin -h 6) sin <f) cos 6 -f- cos sin 0 

_ g i sin 0 V sin^ ^-1-n sin ff> cos 
^ i sin 0 a/ sin^ 0 - 1 -f n sin 0 cos 0 
_ g n cos 0 - iy/ inr sin‘^ 0-1 
w cos 0 -1- i^/ sin2 0-1 

On multiplying both numerator and denominator by 
n cos 0 - iy/ sin- 0-1 

this gives 

_ (rfi cos- sin^ 0 -f 1) — 2m cos 0 a/ sin^ 0-1 

= — — — 9 • 

n2 — 1 

The coefficient of is a complex quantity, the modulus of which 
is found by calculation to be 1 and the amplitude of which is 

2n cos (f^y/n^ siii-^ 0-1 


/n-1 
\n + i 
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On writing h for the latter, the equation becomes 

83 = 61^^. 

In order to interpret this result it is necessary to go back somewhat. 

\/K(x sin s COS 0 )^ 


Yi = Bi cos 




represented the electric intensity perpendicular to the plane of inci- 
dence for the incident wave. Instead of the cosine we might have 
written 

2tt / \/K(a’ sin (f> z cos ^)\ 

Yi= real part of BjC* ^ / 


and we could have made similar substitutions for the other cosines. 
This assumption is perfectly legitimate, for the equations of the 
electromagnetic field and the boundary conditions are linear in X, Y, Z, 
^3 Pi y 1 they are satisfied by both parts of the complex quantities 
taken singly, and therefore must he satisfied by their sum. Had w'e 
proceeded in this way, we should have found for Y 3 in the above case, 


Y 3 = real part of 636 


27r/ 

%('- 

[27r/ 


y^K(x Hin <l> ~ z coa (ft)' 


) 


•\/k(j- Bin tfi — Z COR if}) 


= real part of B^c 

= B, I ^”(1 - ■■ * - 6] 


)-.] 


The amplitude of the reflected wave is tlu^refore the same as the 
amplitude of the incident wave, i.e. no light is lost by refleetion, but 
a phase difierence is produced -~b and varying with the angle of 
incidence. 

Similar results are obtained on examining the expression for A 3 . 
Let us denote the phase difierence juoduced in this case by a. Both 
components of the incident wave were originally in the same phase, 
but a relative phase difierence has now grown up between them equal 
to a~~b. This method of interpreting the complex amplitude is due 
to Fresnel. 

The relative phase difference has been determined experimentally 
by a spectrometer of the type shown iruh'ig. 323, and the results have 
been found to agree with theory. The collimator and telescope are 
fitted respectively wdth rotating polarising and analysing nicols 
the positions of which can be observed by reading microscopes. The 
collimator has a circular aperture instead of a slit. In front of the 
analyser is attached a Babinct compensator of the Soleil type. This 
compensator consists of two quartz wedges (Fig. 324), in which the 
axis is perpendicular to the plane of the paper, and a quartz plate in 
,29 
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which the axis is parallel to the plane of the paper in the direction 
shown ; the quartz plate is cemented to one of the wedges. The 


C 


F 



K iB Ihc collimator, p' the polariaer, C the compenRator, /> the analyser, F the 
telescope, and S the total reflection priHin. The iriHtniment dejhctcd is the actual 
one used by Drude in determining the optical constants of metals. 


whole arrangement forms a plate of variable thickness, which can 
produce a relative phase difference between the components polarised 
in and at right angles to the plane of the paper, and by turning the 
micrometer screw this phase difference can be varied from - A to +A. 

The micrometer screw head can be seen in 
Fig. 323. The difference between this com- 
pensator and the other type described on 
p. 234 is that this one produces the same 
Fig. 324 . I)hase difference throughout the whole field, and 

hence is adapted for use with parallel light, 
whereas in the other type the phase difference alters as we move 
along the wedges. ' 

In verifying the theory the polarising nicol was set so as to polarise 
the light in a plane making an angle of 45° with the vertical. The 
light was then allowed to enter a total reflecting prism, be totally 
reflected by the hypotenuse face, and next to emerge from the third 
face and enter the compensator. The latter annulled the relative 
phase difference and the light was t-hen extinguished by the analyser. 
From the angle between the directions of the telescope and collimator 
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the angle of incidence of the light on the hypotenuse surface could be 
calculated. 

When the compensator is removed, this apparatus can be used 
for verifying Fresnel’s laws as described on p. 447. 

Propagation of the Disturbance into the Second Medium. Let us 

now investigate what happens to the expression for the amplitude of 
the refracted wave wdicn the angle of incidence exceeds the critical 
angle of total reflection. If we substitute 

sin 0 = 71 sin <f), cos 6 — n- sin- - 1, 

in A2 and 82, the expressions for the amplitudes, the result is not zaro ; 
if we substitute these values in 

"In/ ix sin 0 + 2 cos 0)\ 

= )' 

the expression for the wave itself, we obtain 

cos it- -i V n- sin2 - 1 I . 

T \ c c / 

If we interpret this result in the same way as in the previous pages 
by writing an exponential in place of the cosine and then taking the 
real part, it becomes 

" Vn^ sin 2 — 1 I xn sm 6 

cos it- 

t\ c 

In order to make this result intelligible, we have taken the negative 
value of the root in the exponential. The exponential then diminishes 
very rapidly as z increases, and becomes inappreciable when 2 is 2 or 3 
wave-lengths. The expression consequently represents a wave disturb- 
ance in the less dense medium close up to the surface and moving 
parallel to the x axis. 

This result, namely, that when hglit is totally reflected there is 
nevertheless a wave in the second medium, appears at first astonishing 
but is borne out by experience. For if a convex surface of glass of 
large radius of curvature is brought into contact with the surface at 
which total reflection takes place, there is a transparent patch where 
the two surfaces are in optical contact, and this patch is surrounded 
■ by an edge, which transmits light of a reddish tint and reflects light of 
a bluish tint. At this edge the glass surfaces are not in contact, but 
the air film is not thick enough to cause total reflection. Obviously 
according to (20) the red must penetrate farthest into the air ; hence 
the tints of the transmitted and reflected lights. Although there is 
a wave in the second medium iU is found on applying Poynting’s 
theorem that there is no energy flowing into that medium ; as long as 
the intensity of the incident ^vave is constant, all its energy reappears 
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in the reflected wave. Another peculiarity of the wave in the second 
medium is that it is not transverse ; on calculating out the expression 
for X it is found that it is not zero, and, of course, the wave is pro- 
pagated in the x direction. 

The question of the conditions in the second medium at total 
reflection has fascinated many experimenters from the time of Newton 
on. According to Newton’s theory the light corpuscle passed through 
the glass in a straight line and was attracted by the glass when it 
entered the air, just in the same way as a stone projected into, the air 
is attracted by gravity. The corpuscle consequently describedia para- 
bola in the air, then entered the glass again. According to Newton’s 
reasoning, if another glass surface were gradually approached Uo the 
first, as soon as it touched the vertex of this parabola, som^ light 
should enter this second piece of glass, i.e. while there was still ^ thin 
air film between the two surfaces. Newton succeeded in getting this 
effect experimentally, though now we interpret it otherwise. 


Propagation of Light in Absorbing Media. So far, in dealing with 
electromagnetic waves, w’e have confined ourselves to dielectrics. 
Let us now drop this restriction and assume that u is not zero. 

Then the equations of tlie field are 

477(7^ K dX_dy 477cr^ K dY _da dy dZ dp da 

c c dt dy dz’ c c dt dz dx c c dt dx dy 

^da dl dY _^idp_dX_dZ fjidy dY dX 

c dt dy dz' c dt dz dx' c dt dx dy' 


Let us assume that we are dealing with harmonic plane waves of 
period r, and that exponentials arc to be substituted in place of X, Y, 
Z, a, j8, y, always on the understanding, of course, that the latter are 
the real parts of the exponentials replacing them. Then, as t occurs 


2TTt 


in every quantity in the same factor c , dividing by is equivalent 

T 

to integrating with respect to t, and the first of the above equations may 
be written 

ay dp 

c dt dy dz 


The second and third equations take the same form. If, as is 
usual in dealing with light waves, we put /x = l, the only effect of the 
conductivity of the medium is to replace K by the complex quantity 
K-i2oT. The waves will therefore be represented by terms of the 

type , . 

.27r/ V K i2(n(lx my + nz) \ 

real part e 
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On writing K - i2(7T= (i^ - Ik)^, 

~ iK)(lx m y + nz)^ 


this becomes, real part e 
= real part e 


{lx -|- my + nz) i 
fi 


?(- 


v{lx + my + nz)\ 


— ' ■ + ”*;/ "s) 

— e cos 




'(lx -h mi/ -h ?iz)\ 
0 / 
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This represents a wave the amplitude of which duninishes as the 
wave advances, the energy of which is bein^ absorbed as it proj^re^ses. 
The exponential factor diminishes as lx^ m>^-hnz increases. In a 
conductor we must have therefore absor])tion of elec.troma^mdic 
waves. The planes of eipial amplitude coincide with the planes of 
equal phase. The constant r is termed the index of refraction of the 
absorbing medium and k its absorption coefficient, k usually varies 
rapidly with the wave-length. 


Reflection at a Metal Mirror, Let a plane wave of light fall on a 
polished plane metal surface from air, and let the iiKudent and reflected 
waves be represented by the snme notation as on p. 444, except 
that K is here put--l, since the first medium is air. The amplitude 
of the refracted wave inside the metal dies away very rapidly. Let 
V and K be respectively the index of refraction and coefficient of 
absorption of the metal. It is seen from the preceding section that the 
propagation of a plane wave in an absorbing medium is formally the 
same as in a transparent medium, except that tlie complex expression 
(e-^/c)^ takes the place of the specific inductive capacity. If we 
substitute this exjiression for K' and put K ~ 1 all the results of p. 44 G 
stand, only care must be taken in interpreting them. 

Consider the cosine which occurs in all the expressions for the 
difl'erent components of the refracted wave, namely 

27 r/ 'v/K'fa: sin O + z cos d) 
cos 1^- ' 

It becomes 

2n/ (v-ikMx sin d + z cos 6) 
cos - K-. 

where sin 6 is given by 

(v-ik) sin fl=sin 

0 is consequently imaginary. We^have 

(v - 'i/c)2(l - eos2 6) = sin2 0, 
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Write a-ih for the root on the right side of the equation ; a and h 
are, of course, functions of Then 

(v — iw) cos 6 = a — ib. 

Substitute for cos 0 and sin 6 in ( 21 ) and it becomes 
277 / X sin (^-h z(a - ib) 

\ c 


cos 


T 

27rbz 


= e 


cos — 


’) 

277/ X sin <f> az\ 
t \ c /■ 


The*direction cosines of the normal to the surfaces of equal phlfse are 
obviously given by 

sin 00 « 

f sin^ (f> sill- <f> ' 

and the velocity of the refracted wave is 


c 

V -f sin^ 

It varies with the angle of incidence. 

The surfaces of equal amphtude are given by « = const, and con- 
sequently do not coincide with the surfaces of equal jhase except for 
the case of perpendicular incidence. In this case sin a~v, 

and b~K. The amplitude, of course, gets rapidly less as z increases. 

If we substitute the complex values of sin 0 and cos 6 in the expres- 
sions for and Bg they also become complex. Both the components 
polarised in and at right angles to the plane of incidence thus suffer 
a change of phase on reflection, and the reflected wave is in general 
elHptically polarised, even if the incident wave is plane polarised. 
For two particular angles of incidence, however, perpendicular 
incidence and grazing incidence, there is no relative phase difference 
produced by reflection, and consequently, if the incident wave is 
plane polarised, the reflected wave is also plane polarised. The 
angle for which the relative phase difference is -|77 is called the principal 
angle of incidence. 

The optical constants of a metal can be determined with the 
polarisation spectrometer shown on p. 450 by observations on the 
positions of the analyser andi compensator necessary to extinguish 
the reflected light, when the incident light is plane polarised at 45"^ to 
the vertical. Determinations were made by Drude according to this 
method, and it was found necessary to have the surface very carefully 
polished, as dirt, oxidation, etc., had a considerable influence on the 
results. • 

K can be measured by having two thin metal films of different 
thickness and comparing the difference iij the intensities of the trans- 
mitted beams. The reflection losses are then the same in both cases. 
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The index of refraction v of metal prisms has been determined 
djrectly by Kundt. The prisms employed had an extremely small 
an^]^le of refraction, less than one minute, and were prepared by the 
cathode discharge or by electrolytic deposition on platinised glass. 
When the incidence of the light on the prism is approximately per- 
pendicular, the velocity of the refracted wave differs inappreciably 
from c/e, and the deviation is given by the same forjnula as in the 
case of transparent media. Kundt’s measurements give the striking 
result that for some metals v is less than 1. The wave is consequently 
deviated towards the thin end of the prism. This is in agreement with 
Drude’s determination by the other method. „ 

When a plane polarised wave of light is incident from air per- 
pendicularly on the plane surface of a transparent medium, the ratio 
of the amplitude of the refl(‘cted beam to the amplitude of the incident 
beam is given by 

1 - 7i >/ - 1 

or , 

1 1 7f n 1 1 

according as the incident beam is polarised in or at right angles to 
the plane of incidence. This result holds also for metallic mirrors 
provided that we write for n its complex equivalent v-iK. The first 
of the expressions then becomes 

I - V -f IK 

I H e - IK 

There is consequently a change of phase as well as a change of ampli- 
tude. If we multiply the expression by its conjugate 


1 t 

the result 

(1 - v)- t 1 1 - 2e 

( I + e)- i /c- e- -{ 4 I + 2v’ 

gives the square of the ratio of the amplitudes, or, in otjier words, the 
ratio of the intensities. This quantity has the same value for the 
other component ; consequently the ratio of iiie intensities is always 
the same, no matter what the state of polarisation of the incident 
light is. In all metals 2v is small coyipared with l + zc^, hence R is 
very nearly 1, i.e. all metals possess a high power of reflection, which 
is higher the greater the coefficient of al)8orption k. It is this high 
power of reflection and nothing more that we denote by the term 
“ metallic lustre.” Air bubbles below the surface of water have 
metallic lustre, when they are vi^iible only by light which has been 
totally reflected at their surface. 

Gold and copper appear yellow because k is great for that colour 
and consequently light of "that colour is strongly reflected. The 
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surface colours of metals are approximately complementary to the 
colours they show by transmitted light. Thus gold leaf appears 
green by transmitted light. For metals k varies from 2 to 4. I^or 
anilin colouring matters k is also large enough to influence the 
reflection, and they also show “ surface colour,” but for the great 
majority of substances, copper sulphate and potassium bichromate 
crystals for example, k is too small to influence the colour of the 
reflected light appreciably. These salts have what is known as body 
colour, i.e. the light penetrates some distance in before it is.rcflected, 
and during its passage in and out some of the constituent^ of white 
light are absorbed. The emergent light consequently^ appears 
coloured. In this case the colour of the reflected light is approximately 
the same as the colour of the transmitted light. \ 

The fraction of light transmitted perpendicularly through layer 
d cm. thick is 

■ilTKd 

where A is the wave-length in air. In dealing with solutions on p. 304 
we represented the same quantity by 

where A and c are constants. These two expredlions are merely 
different ways of expressing the same thing. For example, the second 
may be written 

— 2-:i02 Aid 

e 

The base e is usual in theoretical work, while the base 10 is more 
convenient for practical determinations. 

It should be mentioned that the quantities coefficient of absorption 
and molecular extinction coefficient are not universally recjognised as 
defined here. The specification of the absorption of light is a matter 
on which there is still much confusion, and before using any results 
obtained in this field it is always necessary to find out in what units 
they are expressed. 

Fresnel’s Theory of Reflection. A theory of the reflection and 
refraction of light at the plane surface of a transparent medium, the 
results of which were in accordance with facts, was first given by 
Fresnel. This theory has the merits of straightforwardness and 
simplicity but did not meet with the approval of succeeding mathe- 
maticians, and theory succeeded theory throughout the greater part 
of last century until finally Hertz’s experiments established the electro- 
magnetic theory on a firm basis. , 

Fresnel regarded light waves as analogous to elastic waves. Now 
when elastic waves are propagated, e.^. sound waves in a gas or 
torsional vibrations up a stretched wire, the velocity of the wave is 
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equal to the square root of the quotient of an elasticity modulus by a 
density. Fresnel assumed that all space was filled by a very light 
medium called the ether, which extended to the sun and stars and which 
penetrated inside all bodies, filling the spaces between their molecules. 
The hght waves were elastic waves in this ether. The density of the 
ether was constant inside a medium, if the in(l(*x of refraction was 
constant, but varied from medium to medium. The elasticity of the 
ether was constant throughout all media. 


Wiener’s Experiment. It has bt^en explained on p. 152 that when 
light waves are incident perj)endicularly on a reflec’ting surface, stationary 
waves are formed. The existence of these stationary waves was demon- 
strated directly in a very elegant manner by 0. Wiener in 1890. He used 
a very thin photographic film, only wave-length of light thich, which 
was coated on a glass plate, and placed it almost parallel to the mirror, film 
side in, and with one edge touching the surface of the mirror. A silver 
chloride film of this thickness was perfectly transparent ; consequently 
the stationary waves were not affected by its presence. Where a node 
intersected the film there w^as no photographic action, and where a loop 
intersected the film there was a maximum of photographic action. When 
the film was developed it was found blackened along the loops with the 
intervening portions clear. When the angle between the surface of the 
mirror and the film was increased, a greater number of loops was inter- 
sected in the same distance, and the black lines were found to be finer and 


closer together. • ■ n i 

According to the electromagnetic theory, when light is reflected at per- 
pendicular incidence from a metal mirror there should be nodes of the 
electric intensity approximately on (really slightly behind) the surface of 
the mirror and at distances of mult iples of A/‘2 out from this, while the nodes 
of the magnetic intensitv should be approximately midway between these 
planes. Wiener found “that the maxima of photographic action corre- 
aponi',d to the positions of the loops of electric intensity. The experiment 
was repeated by Drude and Nernst, who used a thin fluoresiient film 
in place of the photograjihic film, and the loops of the electric intensity 
showed their presence by equidistant green lines. Thus it is the electric 
intensity in the light wave whicJi causes Imth the photographic and 


fluorescent actions. i. i ^ iir 

The same conclusion is supported by a further experiment due to Wiener 

in which lieht was incident on u metal mirror at mi angle of 45° with the 
normal. When the light was plane, polurised in the plane of incidence, the 
nresence of stationary waves could be detected in front of the imrror by 
the method of the thin photographic filA, but, when the incident light was 
plane polarised at right angles to the plane of incidence there was no 
interference In the first case the electric intensities of both the incident 
and reflected waves arc at right angles to the plane of incidence and 
hence are in a condition to interfere, while in the second case they make a 
rieht angle with one another and jntcrference is riot po8,sible. 

Considerable importance used to he attached to the question as to whether 
the light vibrations took place in or at right angles to the plane in which 
.they were polarised. According to the electromagnetic theory something 
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takes place in both directions, the electric intensity is at ri^ht angles to 
and the magnetic intensity is in the plane in which the wave is polarised. 
This was stated as a fact in Chapter XXII, and we have seen from the 
results obtained for the polarising angle in this chapter, that the statement 
is in accordance with the definition introduced in Chapter XL Wiener’s 
experiments show that it is the electric intensity which is responsible 
for the photochemical actions and fluorescence. As the action of light on 
the retina is probably photochemical in its nature, it too will be associated 
with the electric intensity. 

The Strict Formulation of Huygens’s Principle. The stateknent of 
Huygens’s principle given on p. 161 will now be proved, not because it 
has a special connection with the matter of this chapter, but because 
we have now the preliminary mathematical knowledge. \ 

Assume that we have two functions u and v which satisfy the\wave 
equation ^ 

d-u _ ^/d^u cfhi d^u\ 
bfi ~ ^ ^ bz-j' 

Let us assume also that we are dealing with monochromatic light and 
complex solutions, so that time occurs in the factor 


giiirt/T 


and write 27 t/(tc) = Z:. Then the equation becomes 


d‘^u d-u 

by^'^ bz^ 


0. 


We now apply Gauss’s theorem to the vector 


dv du 

U —V - 

dn in 


I 


integrating over an arbitrary volume in which the integrand is con- 
tinuous. The result is a special form of Green’s theorem 



~ J J J ^ ~ dy dz~0. 


We assume that is a spherical* wave diverging from a point P in the 
region of integration. Omitting the time factor, 


v= 


fi — 


r 


As this function becomes infinite at P we must surround P by a small 
sphere, so as to exclude P from the region of integration. The normal 
is always directed outwards from the region of integration, so in this 
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case it is directed towards the centre of the small sphere. Considering 
the integrand on the surface of the latter 

d H*'" 8u 

-w - — H- - - ,, 

cr T r dr 

we notice that the terms contain either r or r- in the denominator. 
The former will vanish on integrating when we allow the sphere to 
become infinitesimal, since the area varies as Hence we have only 
to consider 


which gives 47rWp in the limit, where Wp is the value of u at the centre 
of the sphere. Thus 





du 

dn 


d 

u 

dn 



dS 


and depends not only on the disturbance on the surface but also on its 
space rate of change. This formula is due to Kirclihoif. 

Problems on diffraction can be solved directly from this formula, 
if we assume that the disturbance in the free aperture is the same as 
if the screen were not present, and that u and dujdn are zero on the 
screen itself. It is then necessary to substitute values for u and 
dujdn and integrate over the aperture. The method leads to sub- 
stantially the same results as Fresnel’s more elementary procedure. 


Babinet’s Principle. Two screens are called complementary when the 
openings of one correspond exactly to the opaque poitions of the other 
and vice versa. 

If we suppose that a represents the wave motion on the surface in the 
one case and h in the other, and u the value when ])oth screens are removed, 
we have the vei^tor equation 

= a-\-h. 

It follows by substitution in Kirchhoff’s formula that 

U-p = ttp “f" 

also a vector equation. Hence if the disturliancc at P when the one 
screen is in position, and the disturbance when both screens are removed is 
known, the disturbance when the oth*er screen is in position can be 
calculated. The result is known as Babinet’s principle. 

Care is necessary to allow for the difference in phase. But two results 
can be stated immediately. If hr ie isero, Ur = ar, i.e. the points corre- 
sponding to darkness on the one pattern have undiminished intensity on 
the other. Again, if Wp=0, Ur= •■hr, i.e. the two patterns are exactly 
the same except for a phase diffetence of tt. Hcmce if a lens throws an 
image of a narrow slit on a screen, and a slit and a needle of the same 
size as the slit are inserted m succession at the same place in the path 
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of the beam, the diffraction patterns formed on the screen are the same 
at all points outside the original image. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) Work out directly for perpendicular incidence the case of reflection at the 
plane surface of a transparent medium. 

(2) The values of v and k , as determined experimentally by the polarisation 
spectrometer for sodium light, are given for seven different metals iii the tables 
at the end of the book. Calculate the percentage of light reflected at normal 
incidence by these same metals, and compare the results in the cases of silver and 
plat^pum with the values determined directly by Hagen and Rubens. \ 

(.‘1) On p. 238 Fresnel’s rhomb was described as a parallelepiped of crown glass, 
in which a beam of light is twice reflected internally at an angle of aftiir 
having entered normally through the end. If the rhomb is to be made of tl\e hard 
crown glass, for which the constants are given on p. 61, calculate the value^f the 
angles n(^cessary to make the phase difference exactly right for the 1) lines, and 
find at the same time what the phase difference is for the C, F, and G lines. 

(4) Graph A3/A1 and Hg/Bj for crown glass as functions of the angle of incidence 
from 0° to 90°. 

(5) Calculate the percentage of yellow light transmitted perpendicularly 
through a film of silver one- twentieth wave-length thick. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE THEORY OF DISPERSION 

According to the electromagnetic theory aa formulated by Maxwell 
the specific inductive capacity was a constant for the medium and the 
medium was regarded as continuous. As the index of refraction is 
equal to the square root of the specific inductive capacity, it follows 
that the index of refraction is also a constant for the medium, and con- 
sequently the electromagnetic theory in its original form is unable to 
explain the dispersion of light. This difficulty was overcome by 
assuming that the structure of matter is not continuous, but that 
matter contains electrons and ions which vibrate under the action of 
light waves, and the explanation was so successful that dispersion 
. was formerly regarded as one of the strong points of the electromagnetic 
theory. At present the electrons are supposed only to simulate 
vibrations, and there arc quantum theories which arrive at the same 
formula} on the basis of probability considerations. But they arc not 
so simple as the old theory, nor do they have the same appeal as the 
old theory has, so we shall give the latter here. 

Maxwell’s first set of equations for the electromagnetic field was 
of the form 

ay 

c c ()t dy 8z 

Let us suppose that we are dealing with a medium in which tlierc is 
a great number of particles of the same mass m, each carrying the 
same charge -e, and that there are N of these particles per unit 
volume at the point under consideration. We shall leave over the 
question as to whether these particles are electrons or ions, i.e. charged 

atoms Let — , and be the average velocities of the particles 
dt dt dt 

in the x, y, and 2 directions. The number of particles crossing unit 
area at right angles to the x direction per second is Mijdt, and they 
carry with them a charge - Hed^jdl. But by the definition of con- 
ductivity this IS equal to uX. Let us suppose that the particles arc 
moving about in a medium of specific inductive capacity unity. Then 
on substituting for aX and putting K = 1 equation (22) becomes 

iirHed^ ■ 1 0X_t)y dfi 
c ' dt c dt dy dz 
461 


( 23 ) 
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Let the charged particles oscillate about equilibrium positions. 
Then each is subject to an equation of the form 

.... (24) 

where f denotes the displacement of the particle from its equilibrium 
position. The first term gives the rate of increase of momentum of the 
particle, and the third term gives a force attracting it towards its 
equilibrium position and proportional to its distance from that posi- 
tion ; the second term gives a force proportional to the velocityj, which 
always resists the motion. The force represented by the thim term 
is airalogous to the component of the weight of the bob of a pendulum, 
and the force represented by the second term to the resistance due to 
air friction. \ 

To solve this equation substitute \ 


for This gives 
the roots of which are 


- im 


Let us assume that the quantity inside the root is negafcve. Then the 
solution of (24) is 




V imf-'i 


where A and a are constants. The solution represents a damped 
simple harmonic motion, the period of which is given by 


\7 4r/?/- 

This period is referred to as the “ free period ” ; jg regarded as small 
in comparison with imf, so that the free period is approximately 


y m 

7 • 


When the light wave is passing, each particle is acted on by a 
force - eX due to the electric intensity of the wave. Instead of equa- 
tion (24) we have therefore 

• • • ( 27 ) 

liet us suppose that the light wave is a harmonic one. The equation 
then represents forced vibrations. The solution consists of two parts, 
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one exactly the same as (25), called the free vibration, and another 
having the same period as the incident wave. This second part is 
called the forced vibration. The free vibration dies down rapidly 
owing to the exponential, so we have to consider only the forced 
vibration. 

Since equation (27) is linear, we can write exponentials instead 
of sines or cosines. Assume that the ])eriod o^ the incident wave is 
^Tr/g. Then t occurs in ^ solely in the factor and a. dift'erentiatioii 
of ^ with regard to f is equivalent to a multiplication by ig. Thus 
equation (27) reduces to 

( - fttg- -h irg -f /)f — - cX. 

So far ^ has betui the coordinate of a representative particle. By 
WTiting down thi' similar equations for all t he particles in the unit 
volume we find that if f denotes the average displacement of the 
particles, 

( - ni/y- i irg \ /)Nc^ -- - Nc-X. 

Differentiate with respect to I and bring the bracket on the left to the 
denominator on the right. Then 






1/^^ 47rNc^ \dX 
c\ f--mg^'\irgjdt dy dz* 


Ne2 fiX 
dt ( - mg'^-\ irg f) dt ' 

Now substitute in (2‘3) and the latter equation becomes 

47tNc2 

' /- mg'^-\ irgj 

This is formally the same as the equation for the propagation of light 
m absorbing media. AVe have, therefore, 

/ • . 47rNe2 

(e-i#c)“~i+ - , 7 . . . (28) 

If a w^ave is ])ropagat('d, tlicn, in a medium which contains electrons 
vibrating in the above manner, its index of refraction and coefficient 
of absorption are given by the above ecpiatjon. The y and z com- 
ponents of the vibrations of the electrons, when treatexl in the same 
way, lead to the same result. 

The derivation of (28) is difficult to follow, but its application to the 
results of experiment is comparatively simple. 

• 

“ Normal ” Dispersion. Let us suppose that in the denominator of 
(28) rg is so small that it can be neglected in comparison with (/- trig-). 
Then the right-hand side of the equation becomes real, consequently 
K becomes (h and the medium is transparent. Equation (28) thus 
simplifies to • 

V . 2 • > • 

. /- ''“ 7 * 


. ( 29 ) 
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If A is the wave-length of the light in vacuo 

X 27TC 

A — — ■ 

9 


Write m//=(Ao/27rc)2. We see from (26) that Aq is the wave- 
length corresponding to the free period of the electrons. Then (29) 
can be written 



1/2=1 + - 


47rNe2 


m(2 




=1+ 


Ne2Ao2A2 

— A,)2j 


= 1 + 


_MA2 

A^-Ao2 


. \ (30) 


where M- Ne2Ao2/(miTc2). Let us assume, that Aq lies in the ultra- 
violet and write „ for the suffix Then A, ,2 is less than A2, and the 
denominator can be expanded in powers of Thus 


v2=rl-f M 





MA„2 MA,< 
A2 


» 


(31) 


Tlie dispersion of most transparent substances can b(‘ represented fairly 
well by the above formula, stopping at the A'** term. A better agree- 
ment can be obtained by assuming that, in addition to the electrons 
with the free period in the ultra-violet, there are also electrons with 
their free period in the infra-red. The elfect of the latter is to add a 
new term to the expression for v2, which becomes 


1/2 = 1 + 


M^2 


M^, refers to the electrons with the period in the ultra-violet, and M;. 
and A,, to the electrons with the period in the infra-red. If we assume 
that Xr is much greater than A, the new term reduces simply to 
- lArX^/Xr^, and the formula for the index of refraction becomes 


V 


2 


A72 


<1 

-l- 1 + Mp-f- 


MA2 |V|^^,4 

'A2 A4 


v2^ _A'A2 + A + BA-2 + CA-4 . . . (32) 


To illustrate the use of this formula I have calculated the 
values of the constants for the case of the index of refraction of water. 
The first column in the following table gives wave-lengths, and the 
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second the observed values of the index of refraction of water corre- 
sponding to these wave-lengths. 



A 10‘ 

V 

Observed j 

Calculated 

Difference 10* 

A 

7-60 

1-3203 

1-7670 

1-7672 



6-87 

1-3309 

1-7713 

1-7713 

0 

C 

6-663 

1-3317 

1-7734 

1-7733 

-Hi 

D 

6-893 

1 1-3335 

1-7782 

1-7783 

-1 

E 

6-270 

1-3368 

1-7846 

1-7843 

+2 

F 

4-861 

1-3377 

1-7894 

1-7894 

0 

f 

4-341 

1-3410 

1-7982 

1 -7980 

+2 

G 

4-308 

1-3412 

1-7988 

1-7987 

+ 1 

H 

3-968 

1-3441 

1-8066 

1 

1-8066 

0 


Four Fraunhofiir lines A, D, F, and H, which are roughly equi- 
distant from one another in the visible spectrum, were taken, and the 
wave-length and observed value of v corresponding to each of these 
lines substituted in tlie formula. This gave four equations for the 
four unknown quantities A', A, B, and C ; these equations when solved 
gave 

A' ==1-38 106, a^I- 7642, 6 = 6-12 lO-ii, and C-i-41 10-20. 


These values were tlien substituted in the formula and calculated. 
The results are given in the fourth column. The third column gives 
the observed value of and the fifth column the difference of the 
observed and calculated values. The difference might possibly be 
made smaller by using additional places of decimals in the calculation. 

As has already been mentioned on p. 438, the dielectric constant is 
the value which takes when A is infinite. When A is very great, 
A,/A becomes smaller than 1. Th(‘ infra-red term 

M,A^ 

A2-A,2 


can then be expanded in the same way as the ultra-violet one and gives 




A'-i A^ 



If now we make A infinite, v" becomes equal to K and all the terms in 
the expansions vanish except the constant terms. We have therefore 

K=1 M,. 


But A, the constant term in (32), is equal to 1 + M„. 

K-A=M,. 

If we take K = 80 and substitute tlfe value for A, 

.l«,=78. 


Hence 

this gives approxi- 


30 
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A' = m,/V=I-38 108. 

A 1-38 106’ 


which gives Ay=7-5 10“'** cm. It will be shown further down that 
there is an absorption band in the spectrum at every point where the 
electrons have a free period. Consequently, according to our caJcula- 
tion, there should be an absorption band at A— T-f) lO-'*^ or 75/x. 
This is too far in the infra-red to be' detected by a fluorite or rock-salt 
prism and bolometer. Water has, however, very manV strong 
absorption bands in the near infra-red. The assumption made in the 
th(?ory, namely, that there is only one free period in the infra-rkd, is too 
simple for a close agreement to be expected. But in any ease the 
theory explains satisfactorily the difference between and K. \ 

If we consider the coefficients in the forniTila due to the ultr^- violet 
free period, we find that theoretically (A-1) C=B“, since each equals 
but that this relation is not fulfilled. There is probably more 
than one free period in the ultra-violet-. If, in order to obtain a rough 
result, we adhere to our assumption of one free period, 

B _ 6-12 10-1 ^ 

'A-l“ 0^7642 ’ 


i.e. Ay =8*9 10~6 cm. 

It has not been possible to investigate the absorption spectrum of water 
as far as this in the ultra-violet, but as far as water has been investigated 
it is transparent. 

We have =0-764. 

Substitute 8-9 10“6 for A„ and 1-76 lO^c for c/m. 1*76 is the 
value for the ratio of the charge to the mass of an electron in electro- 
magnetic units, but in our notation ejm is measured in electrostatic 
units and hence the value has to be multiplied bye. We obtain then 

- ”(1-76 10’ X 8-9 10-6)2=0-764, 

7T 

or Nm = 9-8 10“6.- 


Hni is the total mass of the ultra-violet electrons per unit volume, m 
is of fhe mass of a hydrogen atom, and hence jb^oo of mass 
of a water molecule. If we suppose that there is one ultra-violet 
electron in each molecule, the total mass of the molecules per unit 
volume would be 

9*8 10-6x18,000=1-8. 

But the density of water is 1. Hence there are 1-8 electrons per 
molecule having a free period in the ultra-violet. 
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Interestitig calculations of this nature have been made by Drude. 
He believed that the vibrating particles in the ultra-violet were 
electrons and those in the infra-red positive ions, and that the numbers 
of vibrating electrons and ions per molecule were each equal to the 
number of bonds in the molecule. Thus the 1-8 above would be an 
approximation for 2. As has already been indicated, the forrnultc 
have taken on new interpretations with the coming of the quantum 
theory. But it would be going too far to say that such calculations are 
out of date. 

It should be stated, that for representing the indices of refraction of 
transparent substances in the visible spectrum Hartmann’s empirical 
formula (p. 255) is better than the theoretical formula for But? in 
the neighbourhood of the absorption bands Hartmann’s formula is of no 
use at all ; also in the case of transparent substances, when the ultra- 
violet as well as the visible is considered, the theoretical formula is the 
better one. 

§ Gladstone and Dale found experimentally that if /i is the relractive 
index of a gas and d its density, then 

/x-j 

d 

is constant for the gas, no matter what the pressure is. In 1880 L. Lorenz 
in Copenhagen and H. A. Lorentz in Leyden showed on theoretical grounds 
that 

ought to be a constant for a substance. Ex])oriment showed that this 
second expression enabled the refractive index of a vapour to be calculated 
when that of its liquid was known. Thus the expression takes the values 
0-2068 and 0-2061 respectively for water vapour and water, 0-2808 and 
0-2805 respectively for (;arbon disulphide vapour and carbon disulphide, 
and 0-1796 and 0-1790 for chloroform vapour and chloroform. The 
second expression can be written 

p - 1 /X + 1 
d ■ + 2’ 

and, as the second factor in it does not vary rapidly with /lx for small 
changes in p,, it must obviously lead to the same result as Gladstone and 
Dale’s expression. 

The physical chemists have applied the j^ame specific refraction to both 
of these expressions indifferently, and have introduced the terms atomic 
and molecular refractions to denote the j)roduct of the specific refraction 
by the atomic weight and the molecular weight of the substance. They 
have found that the molecular refraction of a substance can be obtained 
roughly by adding the atomic refractions of the atoms composing its 
molecule. Or, in other words, molecular refraction is additive, but not 
always ; the constitution of the molecule has an influence on the accuracy 
of the agreement. • 
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We have from equation (30) 




MA2^ 

A‘^-Ao2’ 


where M and A^ are constants. Write fi for v and suppose that we have 
several different classes of electrons in the substance. Then 


/x2-l = 2 


MA2 

A‘^-Ao2’ 


where each different class of electrons contributes its own term on the 
right-hand side. But for a given wave-length the right-hand slide is con- 
stant. If the substance expands, all the quantities M vary inversely as d, 
foithey all contain the number of electrons per cubic centimetre is a factor. 
Hence the theory of dispersion leads to the result known as Nemon’s law, 
namely, that it is \ 


d 


that should be constant, and neither of the previous expressions. Of 
course for small changes of /i Newton’s law gives the same results as the 
other two formulae. 


“ Anomalous ’’ Dispersion. So far we have dealt only with trans- 
parent bodies. Let us now return to (28) and assume that k is not 
zero. In order to simplify our results write, as bc^re 

g — 'lTTcj\, //m = (27rc/Ao)‘^, and M = 


Then (28) becomes 


(v — t#c)2 1 -j~ 


MA2 

(A^Ao2)+i:GrA 


(33) 


where G is put for 
(33) resolves into 




2m7rc 


On separating the real and imaginary parts 


v2-k2 = 1 + 


IVlA2(A2-Ao2) 
(A2-Ao2y2 + G2A2 


and 


2 vkz 


MGA3 

yT2^-Ao2)'2TG2A2’ 


Let us confine our attention now to solutions of inorganic salts, such 
as cobalt chloride or didynnym chloride, solutions of anilin colouring 
matters, such as cyanine or fuchsine, and glasses coloured with, for 
example, cobalt oxide. In these cases we have one or more bands 
in the absorption spectrum, and the index of refraction varies in the 
neighbourhood of each band ; #c2, though, can always be neglected in 
comparison with v2, and v does not vary much from the value which 
it would have for the solvent alone or for the glass without the addition 
of the colouring oxide. 
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In the expression for 2 vk’, as A varies, the (A^ — Ao")“ term changes 
its value iniicli more rapidly than the other terms. Hence we may 
write A(> for A in the other terms and consider them constant. Divide 
both sides by 2e. We have then 

IVIGAo^ 

2v.((A--:V)-fG=iV) ■ • • 

To the same degree of approximation 




MAo-*(A2-Ao-) 
(A2-Ao-)2 + G^A,3^' 


(35) 


To illustrate the variation of v and k with A they have both been plotfed 
in Fig. 325 as functions of A for G = 3 10-^, ind Aq-O l()-5 



cm. It is seen that k has a well-defined maximum at A — C 10“® cm., 
and that it falls rapidly to zero on both sides of this maximum, while 
V decreases as we approach the band from the side of smaller wave- 
lengths, increases rapidly inside the band, and then decreases on the 

other side. • 

So far we have assumed only one free period. This is, of course, 
an ideal case. But in the c^se of well-defined bands in the visible 
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spectrum with transparent regions between them the above formulaB 
can be applied, because, though each band has its own free period and 
altliough there are free periods in the ultra-violet causing the disper- 
sion of the solvent, still throughout any one band the effect of the 
other bands on k is negligible and their effect on v is constant. Thus, 
to take a concrete case, if we are dealing with a solution of cyanine in 
alcohol, in the neighbourhood of the cyanine band 


and 


^2-1. MAo2(A2-Ao2) M'AV(A2-AV) 

(A^ - Ao2j2 + G2 Ao 2 ^(A2 - A'o2)2 -f G'^A'o^ 

9 _ MGAo^ 

(A2LAo2>^-G2Ao2• 


The summation term gives the effect of all the ultra-violet and infra- 
red electrons, and, if we put n for the index of refraction of the solvent 
alone, the first of the above equations may be written 


1^2 — + 


MAo2(A2-Ao2) 

(A2-Ao2)2 + G2Ao2- 


According to the curve shown on p. 4()9 the index of refraction for 
A— r)r)0mja is smaller than the index of refraction for A— 650m/x, i.e. 
the index of refraction is smaller on the violet |ide of the' band. 
Consequently, if we fill a hollow prism with an alcoholic solution of 
cyanine, which has a well-marked absorption band at r)90m/x, and use 
this prism to produce a spectrum, the red is more deviated than the 
violet and the colours come in the wrong order. This phenomenon is 
known as anomalous dispersion, though there is nothing anomalous 
about it. All substances which show normal dispersion in the visible 
spectrum must show anomalous dispersion in the ultra-violet. The 
increase in the index of refraction towards the violet in normal disper- 
sion is merc'ly the beginning of the right-hand slope of the v curve in 
Fig. 325 and is caused by the ultra-violet absorption. Hence instead 
of anomalous dispersion the name selective dispersion has been 
introduced to describe the phenomenon. 


§ Selective dispersion was first properly studied by Christiansen and 
Kundt and is shown by all substances which have an absorption band 
in the visible spectrum. It is difficult to exhibit experimentally, 
because owing to the absorption band the prism must have a very 
small angle. Pfluger verified the theory by using prisms of solid 
cyanine of very small angle, determining v with a spectrometer and 
measuring k with a spectrophotometer. Thin parallel sided films were 
used with the spectrophotometer. The curves had not quite the shape 
demanded by theory for a single free period, but the agreement could 
be made perfect by assuming that the cyanine band consisted really 
of several bands close together superimposed. 
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Perhaps the simplest way of showinf^ selective dispersion is as 
follows : An ordinary spectrometer is taken, a crown glass prism 
placed on the table, and the collimator slit replaced by a small circular 
diaphragm. Or instead of this the V-shaped piece that regulates the 
height of the slit is pushed in, until the height of the slit is no greater 
than its breadth. The slit is then illuminated with a metal filament 
lamp, and, as the source is practically a point one, a horizontal line 
spectrum is seen in the field of the telescope. The lamp is moved 
about until a portion of a filament comes on to the slit and the spectrum 
is as bright as possible. Next two square glass plates of about 2 or 3 
cm. side are taken and a hollow prism of about 2*^ refracting angle 
made. This is easily done by. placing the plates together with a wedge 
between them at the thick end of the prism, holding them in position 
with two elastic bands and making the sides tight with seccotiiie. 
After the seccotine is firm the elastic bands and wedge are removed. 
Care must be taken that no seccotine gets inside the prism at the 
refracting edge, as owing to the absorption the prism must be used 
where it is thinnest. Seccotine dissolves in acetic acid, and flows out 
of its tube better when slightly warmed. 

When this prism is ready, it is filled with a very concentrated 
alcoholic solution of cyanine and placed on the spectrometer with its 
refracting edge horizontal and pointing downwards. It thus gives an 
upward deviation to the rays after they leave the crown glass prism. 
This deviation is, however, so small, that the spectrum is still in the 
field of the telescope usually about a quarter of a diameter of the 
field from the top. If the hollow prism were filled with alcohol, 
the spectrum would be a straight line. Owing, however, to the cyanine 
the yellow is absorbed and the index of refraction of the yellowish-red 
increased and of the yellowish -green diminished. Consequently the 
deviation of the yellowish-red is greater and of the yellowish-green less 
than it would be were there no cyanine in solution, and the line 
spectrum is broken into tw o parts as shown in Fig. 326 which represents 
the appearance in the field. The positions of 
the different colours, red, orange, green, blue, 
indigo, violet, are indicated by the letters R, 0, 

G, B, I, and V. The yellow is entirely absoibed. 

With the average spectrometer eyepiece under 
the conditions described above, if the average 
vertical deviation of the spectrum is J^diameter, 
the deviations of the orange and green just 
where they cease to be visible are respectively Fia. 326. 

about diameter more and less than this. This 
arrangement for showing selective dispersion employs what is known 
as the method of crossed prisms. • 

When can be neglected in comparison with as in the case of 
solutions and coloured glas8,#the absorption band does not appreciably 
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affect the reflectinfi; power of the substance. In the case of solid 
cyanine and fuchsine, however, #c- cannot be neglected in comparison 
withv^. Consequently (cf. p. 456) these substances reflect the colours 
which they absorb, or, in other words, they possess surface colour.” 

It has been found by the method of residual rays (cf. p. 288) that 
quartz, fluorite, rock salt, and sylviri all possess well-marked regions 
of metallic reflection in the infra-red. Their indices of refraction in the 
infra-red can all be represented extremely well by the theoretical 
formula on the assumption that there are free periods at these regions. 

The Dispersion of Metals. According to p. 452 if a harmonic wave 
of ^period t is propagated through a medium of specific inductive 
capacity K and conductivity o-, the result is analytically the same as if 
the medium had a complex spec^ific indmitive capacity K - This 

specific inductive capacity was written (c-i/c)^, where v v^as the 
index of refraction and k the coefficient of absorption of the medium. 
On equating the imaginary parts of these two expressions we obtain 

VK=ar . . . . , (36) 

Now, if the medium in question is a metal, a is a constant and can be 
determined by elecjtrical methods, and v and k can be determined by 
optical methods for light of any particular period r. It is found^ how- 
ever, when we substitute the values in (36), that! the equation is 
not satisfied, although it ought to be according to the original electro- 
magnetic theory. But, just as in the case of transparent media, the 
discrepancy is removed when we drop the assumption that the structure 
of the medium is continuous. 

Maxwell’s first three equations of the electromagnetic field then 
take the form (cf. p. 461) 

_47rNe dX__dy_dp 

c dt c dt dy dz 

N is the number of charged particles per unit volume at the point in 
question and d^jdt is their average velocity in the ^ direction. In the 
case of transparent media these charged particles consist of electrons 
and ions vibrating about their positions of equilibrium. In the case of 
metals in addition to these stationary electrons and ions we have free 
electrons. The current along a wire consists simply of a procession 
of the free electrons along theewire. The equation of a free electron 
under the action of a light wave can be obtained from (27) simply 
by putting /— 0. The term for the effect of the free electrons on the 
index of refraction and coefficient of absorption can be obtained from 
the term for the effect of the stationary electrons simply by putting 
/=0. Thus suppose N denotes the « number of free electrons per unit 
volume, and that the region of the spectrum under consideration is so 
far from the free periods that the influence of the latter on the index 
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of refraction is constant, and on the coefficient of absorption can be 
neglected. Then 

(v- i/c)- = r/-+ - 

- mg- -I- irg 

2Nc2A 


where represents the effect of tJie stationary electrons and ions. 
This equation resolves into 

47rNc%/ 

imZTTCX- 

A 




. (38) 


Now consider the, equatioii of niolion of tlie free electron 

d^ ^ 
m . Vf r , — - cX. 

<ll- (U 

Let us assume that X is constant. Then the equation can be written 


■'(f+'xii'f'V*) 0. 

dt\dl r ) m\dt r ) 


and has the solution 


X=:CC 


Hence when the steady state is reached the term on the right becomes 
0 and 

‘^C_"x. 

dl. r 

The current per unit area in the x direction is - Uedijdl or (Ne2/r)X. 
Consequently the conductivity according to ti,e usual definition is given 

by 

NqP 


If we return now to equation (38) and substitute ar for Ne^, it 
becomes 

rn 




. ( 39 ) 
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when T is written for Xjc. We see at once why the relation vk = (jt is 
not fulfilled. It is on account of the term (27rm)2/(rT)2 in the denomi- 
nator, which becomes zero only when t is infinite, vk must be less 
than (7T. This is the case ; for example, in the case of mercury i//f = 8-6 
when (7T — 20. 

According to (39) when vk, a, and t are known r can be calculated. 
Hence N can be calculated by substitution in the expression for a. 
It is found in this way that the number of free electrons is of the 
same magnitude as the number of molecules. 

In the case of electrolytes a is very much smaller than in thej case of 
metals. Hence, since vk is always less than ar, they do notlabsorb 
light S,ppreciably. \ 

If we consider equation (37) we see that k can be greater ^han v 
on account of the second term on the right being negative, \more 
especially if r is small, which happens when the conductivity is ^reat. 


§ When A is large equation (37) becomes 


^ „ iTrNe^m 

V — K^ = n^ _ 


i.e. the right-hand side is constant. But under the same circumstances 
vK~-<yr. Now a is constant. Hence when r is very large the pro- 
duct VK is very large, but the difference v^ - /c- remaiiiif finite. Conse- 
quently V must become approximately equal to k. 

The expression for the fraction of light reflected at perpendicular 
incidence by a metal mirror was given by 

P /C-+ I -2v 

~v^^K^-hi i-2v 


Hence 


1-R = 


4v 

v^^k-+1-\-2v 


If V is put equal to k this becomes 

2 

1-R- , 

K 


since k is considerably greater than 1. Put v = k in vk — ctt and we 
obtain /c = V ctt. Hence 


l-tt = 


y/ (JT 


or, if R is measured in per cent., 


100- R = 


200 


yf i 


(40) 


Rubens and Hagen measured the reflecting powers of various metals 
in the infra-red both by means of a reflecting spectrometer fitted with 
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a fluorite prism and by the method of residual rays. They found tliat 
at the wave-lenfrtli 12/i the above relation was satisfied, 'riius at this 
wave-length the motion of the electrons has little influence and 
Maxwell’s original theory is satisfied. 

Equation (40), it should be noted, provides a method, although an 
inaccurate one, of comparing conductivities optically. 


Theory of the Faraday Effect. If a piece of dense glass is placed 
in a strong magnetic field and a plane polarised beam of light sent 
through it in the direction of the lines of force, the plane of polarisation 
of the beam is rotated, the rotation being propoitional to the strength 
of the field. This phenomenon has already been described in (l^hapter 
XIII and is known as the Faraday effect. It can be explained 
very readily in terms of the motion of the electrons contained inside 
the body. 

Suppose for the sake of simplicity that there is only one kind of 
electron inside the body, in number N per unit volume, and that these 
electrons are vibrating about their positions of equilibrium. Neglect 
also the frictional resistance to the motion of the elc(;trons, and suppose 
that the magnetic field is parallel to the Z axis and that the wave is 
propagated in this direction. Then, as may b(' seen from the theory of 
the Zeeman effect on p. 307, die equations of motion of the typical 
electron are • 

H e dti^ 

dC^ ni c m dt m 


A + / H .rff 
dt^ m ^ c m dt 


dt- 7n 





The difference in the sign of the H terms as compared with p. 308 is 
due to the fact that here the charge is - e. The presence of c in the 
denominator is due to the fact that e is measured here in electrostatic 
units. If we multiply the second of these equations by i and add it to 
the first, they combine into 

+ + • ( 41 ) 

^^2'^ c mjiU mn 

According to (23) we have 

477 Ne IdX dy dp 
c dt^ c dt dy dz 

If we differentiate this equatiofl with regard to t and substitute for ^ 
and y from the second three equations of the electromagnetic field, it 
becomes on the assumption that K=/x=l 
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i-nWed^ 1 e^x asx e2x , a2x 
c2 dfi c2 Sfi 8x^ ft/2 "" &2 

If we multiply tlie similar equation for Y by i and add it to this one, 
we obtain 

47TNe e2 1 02 02 02 

- ,2 0,2(^+^’?) + c2d^2(X + ^Y)^^^^.(X + ^Y) + .^^iX + ^Y) 


+ ,f,(X + iY) 
dz- 


(42) 


This equation must be solved in conjunction with (41). Let us 
assume that i occurs in i + iy] and X + iY solely in the facto^ 
Then (41) becomes 

ir ]){ f ”^^/)=-^(X + ^Y), 

\ m cm ) m 

and on substituting for ^ j in] in (42) v/e obtain 

-o . u .JX+^Y) f- (X + ^Y 

C- „ / H eq m dt- cr dir 

m c m 

= £(X + iY) + f^(X + iY) + + in j 


8x- 


ft/2' 


c)Z“ 


This represents the propagation of a wave in a medium, the square of 
the index of refraction of which is given by 

2_i _j 47rNc2 

- mg- +/+ Wegjc 

The solution is therefore given by 


or 


X = cos j, Y = sin (7^^-— 


As has already been shown on p. 231 this represents a left-handed 
circularly polarised wave. 

Instead of finding equations for ^ + 17] and X-f-iY, we might have 
taken ^-iyj and X-iY. The only difference in this case would be 
in the sign of the H term ; hencq, if we denote the index of refraction 
in this case by n^, 

, 477Ne2 

^ 2 - + - Hegic 

The solution in this case is given by 
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and represents a right-handed circularly polarised wave travelling in 
the direction of the z axis. 

In the medium in the magnetic field, then, X cannot occur apart 
from Y. Only circularly polarised waves can be propagated. If a 
plane polarised beam enters such a medium, it is decomposed into 
two circularly polarised waves which are propagated with difiercnt 
velocities and c/^o. As was shown on p. 232 this is equivalent 
to a rotation of the original plane of polarisation at a rate of 


radians per cm. Now 


2g 


=:47rNc2 


,1 

\ - m.g'^ +f~ Hegic - mg^ +/+ Hr^r/c/ 


since (Hp^/c)® is small compared with the other term in i he denomi- 
nator. If we write nj +n 2 ~ 2w, where n is*ipproximatcly the refractive 
index in the absence of a magnetic field, 


Wj"- ni“— 


and the rotation per cm. is given by 


_2irNcyH 

c-nif- nig-y- 


If, as before, we 
becomes 


substitute mif — and write g—^TTcjX, this 


Jfe»Ao^ A2H 
2/n-77C'*w (A- - Ao-)“ 


(43) 


Let us suppose that Aq is in the ultra-violet, then as A diminishes, 
the magnitude of the rotation increases. .4Iso the rotation is propor- 
tional to H and is greater if Aq is near the visible spectrum, i.e. if the 
medium has a high refractive index, all which is in accordance with 

experiment. . . , j- 

If we pass through a well-defined absorption band, according to 
(43) the rotation should increase to a very higli value in the centre 
of the band and then decrease agajp. It hits the same sign and is 
approximately symmetrical on both sides of the band. But formula 
(43) is only approximate. If the friction terms in the equation of 
the electron are not neglected it is found that the band splits into two 
components, tte distance between which is proportional to the field 
strength, and that between the aomponents the rotation is in the other 
direction. An absorption Zeeinan eficct takes place. The one com- 
ponent absorbs right-hanc^d circularly polarised light and the other 
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left-handed circularly polarised light. This absorption or inverse ” 
Zeeman effect, as it has been called, was observed by J. Becquerel 
in the case of certain crystals containing didymium. 

According to our investigation is greater than Wj, i.e. the right- 
handed wave is the slower. Consequently the rotation of the plane 
of polarisation is left-handed, or in the same direction as the current 
producing the field. Had the sign of c been different, the rotation 
would have been the other way. The fact, that in the great majority 
of substances the rotation is in the same direction as the current 
producing the field, shows that the vibrators arc electrons. j 

The above theory of the Faraday effect was first given by 
W. Voigt. A 

§ The fact that the anomalous dispersion of a medium could bo ex- 
plained by means of the forced vibrations of particles inside it, was nrst 
shown by Maxwell in 1869, but did not receive attention until put forwVrd 
by Sellmeier two years later. Sellmeier used the elastic solid theory of 
light ; he assumed that the medium was permeated by the ether and that 
the particles of the medium were attached to ether particles but not 
rigidly. Each material particle could execute vibrations, about the 
ether particle to which it was attached. When the wave passed through 
the medium, the ether particles vibrated and the material particles 
attached to 4ihem executed forced vibrations. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) The indices of refraction of carbon bisulphide are given for seven different 
wave-lengths at 0"^ and 20" (1 in the tables at the end of the book. Its coefficient 
of cubical expansion is represented by a-f where / is the temperature in 
degrees Centigrade, a= OOll.'JOB, and 6— -OOOOOIBT. Find whether the change 
in the refractive index is best represented by Gladstone and Dale’s, Lorenz and 
Lorentz’s, or Newton’s formula. 

(2) Try to represent the curve in Fig. 304, which gives the sensitiveness of 
the eye to light of different colours, by a formula similar to (34). Determine 
the most favourable values of the constants of the formula, and show by a 
graph how closely it fits the experimental^results. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THEORY OF RADIATION 

It has already been stated in Chapter XIV that in 1860 Kirchhoff 
published the law, that the ratio of the radiating power to the absorbing 
power of all bodies is the same and a function of the wave-length and 
the temperature. By the radiating power of a body is meant the 
quantity of heat radiated from unit area of its surface in unit time, 
and by the absorbing power is meant the fraction of the energy incident 
on the surface, that is absorbed by the I)ody, This law has been the 
point of departure ol some very interesting and far-reaching experi- 
mental and theoretical investigations. 

Kirchhoff gave a rigorous theoretical proof of the law, and since his 
time there have been other proofs given. They are all, however, some- 
what abstract, so we shall content ourselves with the 
proof of one simple case of the law. Kirchhoff gave 
this proof before he gave the rigorous proof. 

Let CDFB, GJKH (Fig. 327) be pieces of two bodies. 

They have the form of slabs extending to infinity on 
all sides. Let the faces CB, JK, which are turned 
away from one another, be impervious to heat. Let 
El, A| denote the radiating power and absorbing 
power of the body on the left, and E 2 , A 2 the radiating 
power and absorbing power of the body on the 
right. 

Suppose that there is equilibrium of temperature between the two 
bodies. Then according to Prevost’s theory of exchanges each receives 
as much heat as it radiates. Front the shape of the bodies it is evident 
that the radiation from each must be normal to their surfaces. It is 
sufficient, therefore, to consider unit area of the one surface and the 
unit area of the other surface opposite it.' Consider the energy Ei 
originally emitted from 1 . A 2 E 1 is absorbed by 2, (1 - ^ 2)^1 reflected. 
Of the reflected energy (1 - AalAjE^ ^absorbed by 1, (1 - A 2 ) (1 - Ai)Ei 
reflected. Of this (I-A 2 ) (l-AijAgEi is absorbed by 2, and so on. 
It is easy to see that the quantity absorbed by 1 is 

-(l-A2)AiEi{l + (l-Ai)a-A2) + (l-Ai)2(l-A2)2 . . . } 

(i-A2)AiEi 

l-(r-Ai)(i-A2); 
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and the quantity absorbed by 2 is 

A2Ei + (1-Ai)(1~A2)A2Ei + (1-Ai)2(1-A2)2A2Ei . . . 

A.Ei 

1_(1_Ai)(1-A2)‘ 

If we interchange the suffixes we obtain the quantity of tlie energy E 2 
that is absorbed by 1. It is 

AiE. 

i-a-AiXf-Ao)’ . 

The total quantity of energy absorbed by 1 is 

ri (J— A2 )AjEi A^Eo (1 — A2)Aj Ej + A| E2^ 

1 - (1 - A0(1 -X) T-ll - A0(1 - A.) “ ^Aj + Ao - Ai Aa ^ ■\ 

This must equal Ej. Therefore 

(1 — A2)Aj Ej + AjEo — (Aj + A 2 — Aj A2 )Ei, 

Hence AiE 2 =A 2 Ei 

or E]/Ai = E 2 /A 2 , 

which proves the proposition. 

§ The law has been tested experimentally in various cases and always 
found in agreement with facts. It is illustrated by many elementary 
experiments^ Eor example, if letters are written with Ink on a piece 
of bright platinum foil and the latter then heated in the bunsen flame, 
the writing stands out brighter than the surrounding foil. It absorbs 
more and consequently emits more. 

The only form of energy considered by the proof is heat. Hence 
the law holds only for temperature radiation. Under this limitation it 
is universally accepted as true, being fulfilled in the case of all glowing 
solids and also in the case of some gases, such as carbon dioxide. 
Carbon dioxide when heated emits bands at 2-8/x, and 4-3^. They are 
prominent in the spectrum of the bunsen burner. H. Schmidt measured 
the absorption and emission of these bands and found they obeyed 
Kirchhoff’s law. 

Band and line spectra are seldom produced as a result of heating 
alone, being usually the result of the liberation of chemical or 
electrical energy. Sources emitting bands and linos absorb these bands 
and lines, so the law is obeyed qualitatively in their case, but the 
ratio of E/A for these sources is n^t the same as for a glowing solid. 

If in the expression for the law we write A=0, in order that the 
ratio may remain finite E must also be put = 0. Now A may be zero 
for cither of two reasons ; the body may be perfectl}' transparent or 
its surface may reflect all the radiation that- falls on it. We arrive, 
therefore, at the important result that a body cannot emit those rays 
for which it is transparent, or for which its surface acts as a perfect 
mirror. 
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In the rigorous proof of his law Kirchhoff introduced the idea of a 
perfectly black body, i.e. one for which A = l. According to the table 
given on p. 369, A has the value -988 for black cloth and the value -996 
for black velvet, hence neither of these substances is perfectly black. 
Let S be the radiating power of a perfectly black body, and A and E 
the absorbing and radiating powers of any other body. Then 

S-E/A. 

Hence for any given temperature and wave-lengtli no body can radiate 
more than a perfectly black body. S is, of course, a function of the 
wave-length and the temperature. It is sometimes called Kirchhoff’s 
function. KirchhoU pointed out the importance of determining it, 
because it enabled cither E or A to be calculated when the other was 
known, and he stat.ed that it would undoubtedly be of a simple form, 
since it was independent of the properties of any particular body. 

§ It would be extremely difficult to measure E and A for one particular 
body for different wave-lengths and thus determine S, for, of course, A 
would have to be measured at the same temperature as E — that is, 
while the body is radiating. Paschen commenced a series of researches 
in 1892 with the purpose of determining S, the method being to 
measure E for a scries of bodies which were more or less black. Then, 
if these bodies were arranged in order of their “ blackness,” it would 
be possible by a species of extrapolation to arrive at the behaviour of 
the ideal black body. Paschen used a piece of platinum foil folded 
double, in the fold of which a thermo-element was placed for the 
purpose of determining its temperature. The foil was heated by a 
current from a secondary battery, and was coated with the substances 
the radiation from which was to be examined. The radiation was 
measured with a bolometer : the spectral apparatus had concave 
mirrors instead of lenses, and the j)rism was of fluorite. The su bstances 
used were carbon filaments, platinum foil, platinum foil covered with 
iron oxide, copper oxide, and soot. They all behaved in much the 
same manner with the exception of platinum, which radiated con- 
siderably less than the others. 

The next important step was the experi- 
mental realisation of the perfectly black 
body by Lumnier and Pringsheim. A 
perfectly black body is one that absorbs 
all the rays that fall on it and reflifc.ts 
none. Consider the accompanying dia- 
gram (Fig. 328). It represents a section 
of a hollow sphere which has a small 
opening at AB. R is a ray which enters 
the opening and is reflected in succession 
at C D, E, and F. The inside surface of the sphere is blackened. Only 
a small portion of the energy is reflected each time, the greater part 
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being absorbed. The hole AB is of such a size that the chances of the 
ray finding its way out again are very small. Light falling on AB is 
practically all absorbed. Consequently, if the sphere be maintained at 
a uniform temperature, sufficiently high to make its inner surface 
radiate out heat appreciably, the radiation from AB will be the radiation 
of a black body for that temperature, or black radiation, as it is called. 
Also, if any body be heated inside the sphere to the temperature 
of the latter, the radiation issuing from its surface through the opening 
will be black radiation. 

For low temperatures double-walled vessels were used, tjie space 
between the walls being filled with steam, ice, carbon dioxide snow, or 
liquid air, so as to keep the interior at a uniform temperature. The 
radiation escaped by means of a tube. For high temperatures an 
electrically heated body of porcelain was used. \ 

With this apparatus LummeV and 
Pringsheim first proved that the radia- 
tion from a black body was proportional 
to the fourth power of the absolute tem- 
perature. This law had been enunciated 
by Stefan as a result of observations 
made on the rate of cooling of ther- 
mometers with blackened bulbs,, etc. 
Then, in 1899, they fliblished energy 
curves taken with the same radiators. 
Some of these energy curves are repro- 
duced in the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 329). Thus Kirchhoff’s function S 
was determined as a function of A for 
several different values of T. 

Density of Equilibrium Radiation in 
X an Enclosed Vessel. At the same time 
1 2 3 4 Bji as Paschen and Lummer and Pringsheim 
Fig. 329 . were seeking to measure S experiment- 

ally, endeavours were being made to 
determine S as a function of A and T purely by theoretical reasoning. 
The results obtained have been very important, but as the reasoning 
leading up to them is long and abstract, only a short sketch of it will 
be given here. 

The theoretical investigations are based on the idea erf radiation 
being in equilibrium with matter. To understand this idea let us re- 
vert to Fig. 327. At any time there is a flow of energy from 1 to 2 
and a flow from 2 to 1. On the assumption that the velocity of the 
radiation is c let us calculate the density of the flow from 1 to 2. 

The Ej emitted by 1, if allowed to flow forward without obstruction, 
would fill a cylinder of length c and unit c;ross-sectional area. Hence 
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it gives a density of Ej/c. The portion of E 2 emitted by 2 and reflected 
I gives a density of (1 — Ai)E 2 /c. The portion of Ej reflected by. 
both 2 and 1 gives (1 - Ai)(l - Ao^Ej/c. The portion of E 2 reflected 
by 1 and 2 and then again by 1 gives (1 - Ai)“(l - A 2 )E 2 /c. If we 
proceed in this way, we And that the density of the resultant stream 
from 1 to 2 is given by 

;{Ei + (1-Ai)E2+(1-A,)(1-A2)E, + (1-Ai)2(1-A2)E2 . . .} 

= V E, , E2(1-A,) 1 

c 1.1 - (I - A,)(l - A.)"^ 1 - (1 - Ai)(l - A„)J 

= » ,(E,+ E 2 -A 1 E 2 ). 

c( A| -+ A 2 — Aj A 2 ) 

If we substitute for E 2 from A 1 E 2 — A 2 E], the expression reduces to 


The density of the resultant stream in the other direction lias, of 
course, the same value. Thus, when thermal equilibrium is established, 
the density of the radiation in the space enclosed between 1 and 2 is 
independent of the materials of which these substances are composed, 
and, if there is a small opening made in one of the slabs at P, the 
density of the radiation issuing from P is S/c. We thus see why the 
radiation from a hollow vessel is always black radiation, 
even though the inside of the vessel reflects quite well. 

It is not ■ necessary for the enclosed space to have the 
form shown in Fig. .‘130 in order that the expression for the 
density may equal S/c ; the enclosure may have any shape 
whatever. When a system is in thermal equilibrium the 
radiation in every direction for every wave-length has a 
definite density. If the surrounding bodies become colder, 
radiation is absorbed and the density becomes less ; if they 
become warmer, radiation is emitted and the density in pia.> 33 o. 
space becomes greater. We thus arrive at the idea of 
radiation in space being in equilibrium with matter at any tempera- 
ture. 

» 

Boltzmann’s Ether Engine. In the theory of the steam engine 
much use is made of a series of changes known as the Carnot cycle. 
A definite mass of gas can be put through a Carnot cycle by enclosing 
it in a cylinder with a tightly fitting piston as is shown in Fig. 331, 
supplying a quantity of heat to it* and allowing it to expand isotherm- 
ally. It is then allowed to expand further without gain or loss of heat. 
During this expansion its temperature falls. It is next allowed to 
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contract isothermally, and during this operation a quantity of heat is 
taken from it. It is finally made to contract without gain or loss of 
heat, and during this operation the temperature increases to its initial 
value, l^he gas has then returned to its initial condition and the 
cycle of operations is completed. 

Suppose that instead of containing gas the cyhnder is a vacuum, 
and that the inside surface of the cylinder and the lower surface of 
the piston are perfect reflectors: Let us suppose also that there is 
radiation inside the cylinder. This radiation will be reflected back- 
wards and forwards and never be absorbed. Its density throughout the 
cylinder is constant, and it can also be said to have the tempemture of 
the ^natter with which it would be in equilibrium. The radiation 
passes in the ether, so that the energy in the cylinder may beWid to 
be contained in the ether, just as in the former case it was contained 
in the gas. The analogy extends still further ; \t was 
found by Bartolli as a deduction from the second law of 
thermodynamics that the radiation exerts a pressure on 
the sides of the cylinder, just as in the former case a 
pressure was exerted by the gas. The radiation in the 
cylinder can consequently be put through a Carnot cycle 
just as the gas was, and as in this case the working 
substance in the cycle is the luminiferous ether, the 
arrangement of cylinder and piston ^for putting it 
through the cycle has been called an ether engine. 

By considering such a cycle Boltzmann proved that the total radia- 
tion from a black body was proportional to the fourth power of its 
absolute temperature. This law had been stated previously but 
erroneously by Stefan as holding good for all bodies, and as the 
amended version was due to Boltzmann^^ it is very often referred to as 
the Stefan-Boltzmann law. 



•Fig. 331. 


Wien’s Displacement Law. Stefan’s law applies only to the total 
radiation from a black body and gives no information as to how it is 
distributed through the spectrum. It is well known that when a 
piece of carbon is heated it sends out first a black heat, then, as its 
temperature is raised, a red heat,* and finally a white heat. With rise 
of temperature, therefore, the wave-length of-thc radiation diminishes. 
This has been known for a long time, and in 1847 Draper 
determined the temperature at v/hich all bodies began to send out red 
light. He found it to be 525° C., and the statement that all bodies 
begin to emit red rays at this temperature was known for a long time 
as Draper’s law. As a matter of fact bodies do not all begin to radiate 
at the same temperature. The “ blacker ” the body is, the lower is the 
temperature at which visible radiation starts. But Draper heated all 


* If the observations are made very carefully with an extended object in a very 
dark room, owing to the Purkinje effect (Chapter X^X) it appears grey before red. 
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his specimens in an iron tube closed at one end, and hence by his method 
of experimenting made them all to some extent black bodies. 

As the temperature is raised, then, the wave-lengths of the radiation 
alter. This alteration has been investigated mathematically by 
Wien. Suppose we have a quantity of radiation of a given density 
enclosed in a cylinder with a piston, the inside surface of the enclosure 
being a perfect mirror, and suppose that the piston is pushed slowly 
down, then the radiation wull be compressed and its density increased. 
It will consequently be in equilibrium with matter at a higher tem- 
perature. It has already been showm in the section dealing with the 
Doppler principle on p. 305, that if a beam is incident at an angle d 
on a mirror which is moving with a velocity v in the direction of its 
normal, then after reflection the wave-length of the beam is diminished 
in the ratio of J to 1 - 2(u/c) cos d. Now as the piston moves down, 
its surface acts as a moving niirror, the radiation in the cylinder is 
being continuously reflected by ii, and consetjuently its w^ave-length is 
being diminished. Arguing on these lines Wien showed that if 
is the wave-length of the maximum of the energy curve at absolute 
temperature T, then A„J is constant. He also showed how, when the 
energy curve is known for a given tem[)erature, it can be constructed 
for any other temperature. This result is known as Wien’s displace- 
ment law. 


Radiation Formulae. By assuming a particular and not at all 
plausible constitution for the radiating body, Wien obtained tlie 
formula 


which is known- as Wien’s radiation law. Whenever S refers only to 
one particular wave-length we shall henceforth denote it by S;^ ; then 



Owing to the definition of Sx it is, of course, independent of the size 
of the hole or the distance of the latter from the slit of the spectroscope. 

By assuming that all the standing waves ’ which it was possible 
to form inside an enclosure possessed the same quantity of energy, 
and by dividing the si)ectrun) into intervals and counting how many 
waves had their periods in each interval, Rayleigh derived the formula 


Rayleigh’s formula does not ^represent the experimental results. 
Wien’s formula was satisfied by Paschen’s results, but did not fit 
Lummer and Pringsheim’s data so well. Investigation showed that it 
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was the formula, not Lummer and Pringsheim’s results, that was at 
fault, and finally Planck proposed the formula 


Sa = 


1 


Cl 

AC e^./AT_ 1’ 


which fits all results within error of observation and which is at 
present universally accepted. 

In deriving his formula Planck considers each wave-length separately. 
He assumes the existence of an enclosure containing a great number 
of Hertzian oscillators all radiating and absorbing the sarnie wave- 
length, but possessing at any given instant different quantities of 
energy. This distribution of the energy among the different oscillators 
occurs according to the laws of probability, and by using very 
general definition of temperature the temperature of the systdpi can 
be derived from the distribution of energy. Then by eulculatii^g the 
density of the radiation in the enclosure the \a\ue of Sx for that 
particular value of A can be found as a function of T. 

In order to obtain the correct result Planck found it necessary to 
assume, to put the matter very crudely, that the oscillators did not 
radiate continuously, but emitted the energy in jerks or “ quanta.” 
This was opposed to all previous notions. Thus the famous quantum 
theory was started, which in the thirty-two years since its inception 
has spread over the whole field of physics and cheliistry, and has 
inspired a great quantity of work of very varied quality. We have 
made progress, but not very much progress towards the solution of the 
problems which Planck has raised. 

The matter has already been treated in Chapter XVIII. As has 
already been mentioned, it is easier to study it in connection with 
photo-electricity and spectra ; statistical mechanics, i.e. Planck’s own 
method, is not such a good approach. 


Discussion of the Radiation Formula. It will be noticed that 
when AT is made very large, Planqjt’s formula agrees with Rayleigh’s, 
and when AT is made very small, it agrees with Wien’s. In far the 
greater number of cases, indeed except when dealing with residual 
rays, Wien’s formula does not differ much from Planck’s, and, since it 
has the advantage of simplicity, it can be used as an approximation 
for the latter. From it a number of important results about black 
body radiation can be deduced.*^ 

We have 

To find for what value of A the expression has a maximum take the 
logarithm of S^, differentiate it with respect to A, and equate the 
result to zero. » 

This gives log Sa= log - 5 log A - 

t 
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and finally 


5 C2 
A‘'‘A2T 


0 , 


AT =^12. 


Denote the value of A corresponding to the maximum value of by 
A^. When T is measured in degrees absolute or degrees K., to use the 
modern notation, and A in 10-^ cm., 02=-- 14,500. Therefore 

A^J--!2900. 

As the temperature increases, the maximum moves towards the 
visible spectrum. J^y substituting A„iin the expression for S;^, wt* find 
that the maximum value of Sx increases as the fifth power of the 
absolute temperature. S;^ always increases with the temperature for 
every value of A, no matter on which side of the maximum it is. 

To find the total radiation, integrate CiX~^(r from A==0 to A ~ 00. 
The integration follows easily if AT is put=l/^ and 6 is regarded as 
the variable. The result is 6ciT^/6*2^. This is Stefan’s law. 

The temperature radiation of bodies that are not black follows 
more complicated laws. The energy curves vary all the way from 
shapes not difiering widely from that for the black body to curves with 
two or more sharp maxima. The wave-length of maximum intensity, 
however, always decreases as the temperature increases, and many 
substances which radiate selectively at low temperatures, become 
similar to the black body at high tempera- 
tures. Of course, no body can radiate 
more than a black body for any wave- 
length and temperature. 

The metals form an interesting class, 
and an attempt has been made to represent ^0® 
their energy curves by formulai of the same 
form as Wien’s, but with a difi'erent power 
of A in place of the At ordinary tern 
peratures they all reflect much better in 
the infra-red than in the visible spectrum. 

Hence their absorbing power and conse- 50 
quently their radiating power is less in the 
infra-red. This selective reflection seems 
to persist at high temperatures, and the 
energy curves resemble somew’^hat the 
curves for the black body, but with 
the ordinates on the infra-red side of the 
maximum diminished, and consequently 
the radiant efficiency increased. • Some of 
Lummer and Pringsheim’s curves repre- 
senting the radiation from ^glowing platinum at different temperatures 
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are given in Fig. 332. TJie total radiation from platinum varies as the 
fifth power of the absolute temperature. 

Optical Pyrometry. The theory of the black body has been 
applied in three different ways to the measurement of temperature. 
Temperature may be read by the hydrogen thermometer up to G00° C., 
and thence by the nitrogen thermometer up to 1150° C. Beyond tliis 
it is customary to use thermocouples, which have been calibrated as 
far as the gas thermometers go, and to extrapolate for values l^eyojid. 
Thermocouples are, however, unsuitable for some purposes, jand in 
any case they cannot be used beyond the melting-point of platinum. 
Thisfia where optical pyrometry finds its use. \ 

The first optical method consists in finding the position of and 
applying the equation A,„T = 2900. The second consists in measuring 
tlie total radiation by some instrument such as Fery’s thermo- 
electric telescope and using Stefan’s law. In this instrument an image 
of the source is formed on a thermocouple by a concave mirror, and 
the instrument is calibrated by pointing it at two sources of known 
temperature. The third method consists in measuring the brightness of 
the source for one wave-length in the visible spectrum, and calibrating 
the photometer by means of two sources of known temperature. 

These methods give relative measurements satisfactorily .and 
eniable one to reproduce any temperature with accuraly, which is all 
that is required for industrial purposes ; but they must be used with 
considerable care if absolute measurements are required. Many 
people in possession of optical pyrometers are unaware of the limita- 
tions of their instrument, and have too profound a faith in its empirical 
formula. 

All three methods hold in the first instance only for thii black 
body. The first method holds also for a grey ” body — that is one 
that reflects all colours equally well. In the case of a grey body the 
ordinates of the energy curve are supposed to be diminished in the 
same ratio all over, and the position of the maximum is unaltered. 
The first method is, however, not so accurate as the other two, for the 
position of the maximum cannot be easily determined. The last two 
methods if applied indiscriminately will not give the true temperature 
of a body but its “ black ” temperature — that is, the temperature of a 
black body which would have the same total radiation, or which 
would have the same brightness«'for the wave-length in question. 

To get the true temperature we may proceed in two ways. On 
the first method, which is due to Lummer and Pririgsheim, the scale 
of the instrument is calibrated by using glowing platinum as well as 
the black body. We thus have two determinations of the temperature, 
the second value being that which the body would have if it had the 
same properties as platinum. As platinum diflers widely from the 
black body as a radiator, there is a presumption that the true 
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temperature of the body will lie between the limits thus obtained. On 
the second method the body is placed inside a sphere, the inner sur- 
face of which is a good reflector, and the radiation through a hole in 
the surface examined. The radiation from the body is thus increased, 
until its black temperature equals its true temperature. 

Optical pyrometry has been applied to the determination of the 
temperature of the sun, and values somewhat below 0000° 0. have 
been obtained. If the sun is a black radiator, this is not far from its 
most economic temperature, i.e. the temperature at which the greatest 
proportion of its radiation falls within the limits of the visible spectrum. 
If the temperature were greater than this, too large a proportion of the 
radiation would fall in the ultra-violet. Through long ages of evolution 
our eyes have adapted themselves to the sun, and become most sensitive 
to these wave-lengths which it radiates most intensely. 

In the ordinary gas or candle flame, the carbon glow lamp, and the 
crater of the carbon arc, the source of light is in each case glowing 
carbon, and the energy spectrum is approximately that of the black 
body. The fundamental diflerence is that of temperature. By means 
of the thermoj unction the temperature of the luminous region of the 
gas flame has been found to be not more than 1780° 0., and by 
optical methods the temperatures of the carbon glow lamp and arc 
crater have been found respectively to be below 1800° C. and between 
3r)00° and 4000° C. 

The Pressure of Light.* It has been shown from Maxwell’s 
equations that there is momentum in an electromagnetic field as well 
as energy, that the direction of this momentum is the same as the 
direction of propagation of the energy, and that its value per unit 
volume is numerically equal to the energy per unit volume divided by 
the velocity of light. A pencil of light is consequently a stream of 
momentum. 

Thus if a light wave is incident on a plane absorbing surface at an 
angle 0 and if the energy falling pcr^second per square centimetre held 
normal to the rays is E, the momentum received per second per square 
centimetre is (E cos (f>)jc. This produces 

, E cos2 6 

Normal pressure — - 

. , E cos 6 sin 6 

Tangential stress = . 

If the wave is entirely absorbed both these forces exist. 

If the stream is entirely reflected, the reflected pencil exerts an 
equal normal force and an equal and opposite tangential force and we 
have only the normal pressure of amount 2E (cos <^)2/c. 

♦ This inothod of Ireatyig the Bubject is due to J. U. Voyiiting. 
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If only a fraction r is reflected, the incident and reflected waves 
give 

Normal pressure — 

Tangential stress 

' c 

A beam of light should exert a pressure, then, on a surface on which 
it falls. This pressure is, however, extremely small. For solar radia- 
tion at the earth’s surface, when the absorption of the atmosphere is 
allowed for, E = 0-175 lO"^ ergs/cm.^ sec. Consequently if the^urface 
is a black one and the incidence is normal, the magnitude of the pormal 
component is only \ 

0-175 107 / 

./v —5-8 10“® dynes/sq. cm. 

A pressure was to be expected according to Newton’s corpuscular 
theory, owing to the destruction of the momentum of the stream of 
particles which constituted the light ray according to that theory, and 
the pressure could be calculated on the corpuscular theory according 
to the ordinary laws of dynamics. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to detect its existence experimentally as early as 1754. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made to detect the pressure by other pl^sicists, that of 
Crookes, for example, leading to the discovery of the radiometer. An 
expression was derived for the pressure on the electromagnetic theory 
by Clerk Maxwell, and shortly afterwards it was shown independently 
by Bartolli from thermodynamical considerations, as has already been 
mentioned, that a light wave exerts a pressure on a surface on which it 
falls. The above method of deriving the formulse is considerably 
simpler than Clerk Maxwell’s, but it assumes the existence of optical 
momentum and the expression for its magnitude. 

The existence of the normal component of the pressure was proved 
experimentally in 1900 by Lebede^, and independently immediately 
afterwards by Nichols and Hull. The method of experimenting was 
approximately the same in each case. Light from an arc lamp was 
concentrated on a suspended vane, made of thin platinum discs in 
Lebedew’s arrangement and of thin silvered glass in Nichols and Hull’s 
arrangement. The light produced a rotation of the vane and this 
rotation was read by a mirron attached to it. The most suitable 
pressure of air was sought in each case. The chief difficulty was the 
radiometer or gas action ; the side on which the light falls gets heated, 
the pressure on that side rises and this rise in pressure produces 
a spurious effect. Lebedew eliminated the gas action by letting the 
light fall rapidly in succession on the? two sides of the disc and taking 
the mean of the two deflections. The. results in both cases were found 
to agree with theory. 
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The tangential stress was detected and measured by Poynting and 
Barlow in 1904. The angle of incidence used was and the 
magnitude of the result was found to agree with theory. 

Angular Momentum of Light. Poynting showed by analogy with a 
rotating shaft, that a circularly polarised beam of light of wave-length A 
which delivers energy E per second })er unit area normally Oii an 
absorbing surface, will give up angular momentum EA/(277'c) j)er second 
per unit area. The same result can be obtained by assigning angular 
momentum IiI'Itt to each (piantum. The existence of the effect, which 
was previously regarded as too small to measure, was proved by R. A. 
Beth at Princeton in 1930. , 

Pressure of Radiation on its Source. If rays of light are streams 
of momentum, it follow\s, since the momentum of rays and source in 
any direction is constant, that the rays must exert a backward 
pressure on their source. 

If 1 sq. cm. of surface is emitting altogether energy R per second, 
and if Nrfoj is the energy it is emitting through a cone du) with axis 
along the normal, then in direction 0 it is emitting N cos 6 dco through 
a cone dcj. Putting doj^^ir sin 0 dO and integrating over the hemi- 
sphere, we have 

R— pN cos 0.217 sin 0 d0=^7TU. 

Jo 

If we draw a hcmisplierc, radius r, round the source as centre, the 
energy falling on area is N cos d du p»'.r second, and, since the 
velocity is c, the. energy density just outside the surface on which it 
falls is N (cos 9)j{cr-). and this is the rate at which inonientum is being 
received that is, it is the nornial pressure. The total force on area 
f-du is N cos e dwjc. This is the inonientum sent out by the radiating 
square centimetre per second through the pencil with angle du, m the 
direction 6, and is therefore the force on the square centimetre due to 

that pencil. • ^ r i 

Resolving along tlic normal and m the surface, we have 

N cos- 9 dcu 
Normal pressure ~ ^ , 

N cos 0 sin 0 da) 

Tangential stress = - • 

Putting du=--2TT sin 0 dd and integrating over the hemisphere we get 
Kesultant normal thrust 

7T 

= j''^(N cos2 0 277 sin 0 d^/c) = 27 rN/( 3 c) = 2R/(3c). 

Total tangential stress=0, since the radiation is symmetrical about 
the normal. • 
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Comparison of Radiation Pressure with Gravitational Attraction 
exerted by the Sun on a Small Body. Let the small body be a 
sphere of radius a and density p, let its surface be a perfect absorber, 
and let it be at one temperature throughout. Let us assume that it is 
exposed to solar radiation of intensity E ergs/sq. cm. sec. Then it 
receiyes a momentum 

c 

per second from the sun. Its own radiation, being equal in all 
directions, has zero resultant thrust. y 

The acceleration of gravity towards the sun at the distance of the 
earth is about 0-59 cm./sec.^ Thus we have ^ 

Radiation pressure _ ira^ E 

Gravitation pull c x ^rra^p x 0*59* 

The two will be equal when 

3 E 

a = ;? . 

^cp X 0-59 

If we put p = l, E-0175 10?, c=3 lO^o, 

we get a =74 10-®, 

i#e. a body of diameter about two wave-lengths of red-light would be 
equally attracted and repelled, if we could assume that a surface so 
small still continues to absorb. But when we arc getting to dimen- 
sions comparable with a wave-length that assumption can no longer be 
made. 


EXAMPLES 

(1) Show that, if Wien’s formula is assumed for the black body, the maximum 
value of S\ varies as T®. 

(2) Derive Stefan’s law from Wien’s radiation formula, giving in full all the 
steps of the integration. Show in the same way that {Stefan’s law can be derived 
from Planck’s radiation formula. ^ 

(3) Show clearly that if AT is made very large Planck’s radiation formula 
reduces to Rayleigh’s. 

(4) Show that when 1/0 is substituted for AT in Wien’s radiation formula and 
the integral taken with regard to the wave-length, the result is 

CiT*J e^e~‘**de. 

If the curve is plotted and ordinates set up at values of 0 corresponding 

to the ends of the visible spectrum for a definite temperature, show how the ratio 
of the area included between these ordinates to the area of the whole curve 
gives the radiant efficiency (cf. p. 371) for that temperature. Hence find the 
radiant efficiency of a black body at a temjjerature of 2000° K. 

(5) The total radiation from platinum varies as the fifth power of the absolute 
temperature. Show that the formula 
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Batisfies this requirement. Show also, as is required for all metels, that this 
formula gives relatively less radiation in the infra-rod than is done by the 
corresponding formula for the black body. 

(6) Let El denote the radiating power of an arc lamp for sodium light, 
and let Eg denote the radiating power for the same wave-length of a sodium 
dame placed in front of it. Let a denote the fraction of the incident sodium 
light absorbed by the flame. The sides of the sodium flame are piano and at 
right angles to the line of vision of an observer. Show that the 1) linos will 
appear reversed if E^a is greater than Eg. 

(7) Show that an infinitely thick flame radiates like a black body. [Divide 
the flame into n parallel layers of equal thickness ; let E bo the radiating power 
of a single layer, and let a be the fraction of light absorbed by a layer. Then the 
radiating power of the whole flame is 

E-l-E(l-a)-l-E(l-ay^'|- . . . 

(8) It is found that, when a thermopile is exposed to the full radiation of 
the sun, the deflection on the scale is 81 times as great as when it is exposed to the 
radiation from a disc of platinum which subtends the same angle at tho^thermopile 
as the sun does. The black ” temperature of the platinum is 2000“ K., i.e. its 
surface is as bright as the surface of a black body at that temperature. Find 
the “ black ” temperature of the sun. 

(9) The sun is 600,000 times as bright, as the full moon. The brightness of 
the sky at fuU moon is 1 0-® times the brightness of the moon s surface. Assuming 
that the total radiation from the sun and from the sky is proportional in each 
case to the visible radiation, show that the temperature of a small portion of 
matter in interstellar space cannot be greater than 7° K. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ETHER AND RELATIVITY 

I 

Astronomical Aberration. Light is propagated outwards florn the 
sun. It was formerly thouglit necessary to postulate the existence of 
a medium for it to travel in, and this medium which filled intcristellar 
space, and penetrated between the molecules of matter, was knd^wn as 
the luminiferous ether. It was formerly discussed fully at an early 
stage in books on light and attention drawn to its contradictory prop- 
erties, how it opposed no measurable resist ance to the motion of the 
planets through space, and yet acted as a rigid solid, so far as the 
vibrations of light were concerned. But in this book the discussion of 
it has hitherto been evaded ; we shall now proceed to explain why 
the hypothesis has been abandoned. 

Fresnel regarded the ether as continuous and haviiji; a density and 
Elasticity in the same way as ordinary matter has, only its density was 
infinitesimal compared with the density of ordinary matter. The 
density of the ether varied from medium to medium, being greater 
inside an optically dense medium such as glass than in air, but its 
elasticity was the same in all media. The velocity of light in any 
medium was inversely proportional to the square root of the density of 
the ether inside that medium. It has already been mentioned that on 
this basis Fresnel was able to give a satisfactory theory of reflection 
and refraction. 

Now what happens when matter moves through the ether ? Does 
the ether contained in it move witlf it, or does the matter move through 
the ether like a wire framework through air ? 

In 1726 the astronomer Bradley observed a phenomenon, known as 
the aberration of light, which apparently enables us to answer this 
question. It has already been described in Chapter VIII, and consists 
in an apparent displacement of the stars in the sky owing to the 
motion of the earth in its orbit about the sim. Suppose that an 
observer is stationed at 0 and looks at a star, the true direction of 
which is OQ, but that the earth is moving with velocity v in the direction 
OP. Let V be the velocity of light. In estimating v only the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit need be consjidered, the component due to the 
diurnal rotation being neglected. If the axis of the telescope were 
pointed in the direction OQ, owing to the lateral motion of the telescope 
the rays from the star would not travdi down its axis. In order 
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that this may take place the telescope must be pointed in the direction 
OiQ, where 0i0/0Q=u/V. For if we suppose the centre of the object 
glass to be at Q, the cross-wires move from 0, to 0 while the ray is 
tra,vellmg from Q to 0, and consequently only if the telescope is 
pointed in the direction of O^Q will the rays come 
to a focus on the cross- wires. 

The phenomenon is exactly analofTOus to the 
case of a ship which is moving at a high speed, 
and which is being struck by shots fired at right 
angles to its line of motion. Owing to the motion 
of the ship the track of the shot through it will not 
be at right angles to its length, but the hole in the 
side at which the shot leaves will be further asti'rn 
than the hole at which it enters. Thus the apparent 0, 0 P 

direction of the cannon as estimated from the shot Fia. 333 . 

holes is ahead of the true direction, in the same 
way as the apparent direction of the star is ahead of its true 
direction. 

The angle between the true and apparent directions of the star, 
namely, OQOj, is given by 

sin OQOi OO] 
sin ijobj 0|Q’ 

% 

Since OjO is small, we may write OQ for OjQ and zlOQOi for its sine. 
Hence the aberration 

ZlOQOi °°‘8mQ00,. 

The maximum value of OQOx is obtained by putting sin ^=1, and 
equals. 20-47 seconds. As has already been stated, the value of the 
velocity of light obtained from measurements of the aberration agrees 
with the values obtained by the other methods. 

In the above explanation we have assumed that the ether remains 
at rest while the telescope and the mi inside it move through it. We 
can thus apparently assume that the ether remains always absolutely 
at rest. 

Airy’s Experiment. This assumption is, however, upset by an 
experiment due to Airy. He filled a telescope with water. The 
velocity of the ray down the telescope would consequently be 
diminished, while the velocity of the earth through space remains the 
same. Also the ray would be refracted on passing out of the object 
glass into the w-ater. Now according to the foregoing theory on 
account of both these reasons the aberration should be greater. But it 

remains exactly the same. • 

We must therefore modify our assumption, and assume that the 
ether inside the telescope drifts with it when it is filled with water, 
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but not when it is filled with air. The magnitude of this drift can 
easily be calculated from geometrical considerations. 

For in Fig. 1534 let OQ represent the true direction and OiQ the 
apparent direction of the star. When the rays enter the water at Q 
they are refracted. Now QO gives their direction 
k of incidence and QOi the normal ; consequently 

the direction of refraction is given by QS, where 

/jll sin QiQ0= fi sin O^QS. 

///; Since the angles are small we may Write this 

/ 1 I equation 

/// : 0iQ0=/x0iQS 

0, so T P or “imply 0i0=/i0iS. 

Fig. 334. The velocity of the rays down the telt^cope is 

diminished in the ratio of to 1, consequently the 
time taken by them in passing down the telescope is increased in 
the ratio of 1 to /x and during this time the cross-wires would arrive 
at T iiivstcad of 0, where OjT 

We have to explain, therefore, how it is that the ray arrives at T 
instead of S, and this can be done only by assuming that the ether 
drifts the distance ST while the rays are passing down the tube, 
labile the water moves the distance O^T, the ethe^ moves ST, or, in 
other words, the ether contained inside the water is moving in the same 
direction as the latter, but with a velocity only ST/OiT of the velocity of 
the latter. 

We have therefore for the velocity of the ether drift 


ST 0,T-0iS /, OiS\ 

- OT '“(‘'oVir 

\ mOjO/ \ 


This expression was first obtained by Fresnel. It becomes zero for air, 
i.e. when /x — 1. 


Fresnel’s Method of Obtaining the Expression for the Ether Drift. 

Suppose that a glass plate is moving through the ether with velocity 
V, that the density of the ether inside the glass is p\ and that its density 
in vacuo is p ; p' is, of course, greater than p. Then it is clear that the 
ether inside the glass must be to a certain extent dragged with it, for 
if it remained at rest the glass would move away from the place where 
the ether had the greater density. 

Let v' be the velocity of drift of the ether. Then since there is no 
flow round the edges of the plate, the quantity entering the front surface 
is pv per unit area. The quantity leaving the back surface of the plate 
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is p'{v—v') per unit area,. Since the quantity inside the plate is 
constant, 


pv = p'(v-v') or 


But p/p—pr, the stjuare of the index of refraction of the glass. Con- 
sequently on substituting we find ^ 


the same result as before. 




Fizeau’s Experiment. Fresnel’s formula for the ether drift was 
verified in a celebrated experiment carried out by Fizeau in 1859. 

Fig. 335 shows the arrangement. As source a narrow slit at S 
illuminated by monochromatic light is taken. The rays from S are 
reflected by a glass plate G, made parallel by a lens L, and then pass 


through two apertures 
A and B. CD is a 
vessel which is di- 
vided into two parts 
by a partition, and 
through which \^ater 
can be forced in the 



S' 


direction of the 

arrows. Th(* pencils from the apertures enter and leave the vessel 
through parallel plates of glass. They are then received by a lens L' 
and reflected by a mirror M at its focus, after which they pass back 
through L', CD, L, and G to S', but with their paths interchanged. 
The pencil which enters CD through A leaves it through B. The two 
pencils form interference bands at S'. 

If the water is at rest, the paths of the two pencils are exactly 
similar. If, however, the water is being forced through, the pencil 
which enters through A travels against the current both going and re- 
turning. Hence, if according to Fresnel’s theory the ether is dragged 
with the current, this pencil is rcta?ded, while the other pencil which 
in both cases travels with the current is accelerated. The interference 


bands at S' should therefore be displaced. 

The phase difference introduced by the motion can easily be cal- 
culated. For let V be the velocity of light in vacuo, v the velocity of the 
water and p its index of refraction, an^^ let I be the length of the vessel 
CD. Then the difference of the times required by the two paths is 

21 21 



32 
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From the difference of times in emerging from A and B and the velocity 
of light in air the path difference at S' can be calculated. 

Fizeau obtained a measurable result when the velocity of the water 
was 7 metres per second, and the result supported Fresnel’s theory. 

The experiment was repeated by Michelson and Morlcy in 1886 in 
a slightly different manner and with greater accuracy. Their results 
also bear out the foregoing theory. 


Michelson and Morley’s Experiment. Fizeau’s experiment is 
unique in that it gives a positive effect. Many experiments have 
been made with the intention of detecting a possible effect lof the 
earth’s motion on optical phenomena, but the results have been wholly 
negative. The most celebrated of these experiments has been that 
made in 1887 by Michelson and Morlcy with Michelson’s interfero- 
meter. \ 

Fig. 33G represents the interferometer. Its use has already been 

described on pp. 150 and 151. 
I The light from the slit enters the 

glass plate A and divides into two 
beams at its second surface, which 
is haff^silvered. One of these 
beams then goes back through the 
plate and is reflected back on' ihs 
path by the mirror at C, while 
the other passes through the 
equally thick plate B and is re- 
flected back on its path by the 
jTiirror at D. The two beams 
Fj(j. 336. then superimpose again at the 

point where they separated, and 
interference bands are produced. These interference bands are 
observed by a telescope which is pointed in the direction OA. Let 
us suppose that the two paths are optically equal, and that the optical 
distance from the point of separation of the beams to either of the 
mirrors is d. 

Let us suppose now that the earth is moving through space in the 
direction parallel to SD with a velocity v. Then the time taken by 
the light to go from A to D and back is 



where V is the velocity of light. The equivalent optical length of this 
path is consequently 


/( \ 

\V+/^ V-v/ 



approximately. We have supposed in this calculation that the ether 
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is at rest in the glass as well as in the air, but owing to the fraction of 
the path in the glass being very small this assumption 
does not affect the result appreciably. —5 — 

Let us calculate now the equivalent length of the path A 

AC. Owing to the motion of the glass plate A in space /l\ 

from A to A' (Fig. 337), while the light is going from the / n 
plate to the mirror and back, the rays are no longer * / m 

incident on C perpendicularly but they fall on it at an / | \ 
angle as shown in the figure. CF — d and AF/CF~^;/V. / ' 1 / 

Hence the equivalent length is A A 


AC + C A' - 2 AC = 2a/CF2 + AF^ 


■ Fia. 337. 


/ AF-\* AF2 

= 2CF ( 1 + 1 = 2CF r pp approximately 

= tv 

V2 2V2/ 


The difference between the equivalent lengths of the two paths is 
consequently 

dv^ 


If the earth were to stop suddenly, then the interference bands would 
be displaced in the field. 

It is impossible to start or stop the earth’s motion suddenly, but 
the same effect can be obtained by rotating the whole apparatus through 
90°, so that the path AC becomes parallel to the direction of the earth’s 
motion and the path AD at right angles to it. This makes the difference 
the other way, so that the rotation produces a difference of length 
equal to (2dt;2)/V2. 

In the first experiments tried the calculated shift was too small, so 
by means of multiple reflections d was increased to 11 metres. We 
have ^;2yv2=i()-8. Hence the di:(Jerence should have been 2-2 x 
10“^ cm., or less than half a wave-length of sodium light. The actual 
displacement observed was certainly less than and probably less 
than of this amount. To avoid vibration and distortion of the 
apparatus due to rotating it, it was mounted on a heavy slab of stone 
floating on mercury in an iron trough cemented in a low brick pier. 
This slab was kept in a slow rotation, the time of a complete revolution 
being about six minutes, and, in order to avoid the strains set up by 
stopping it or starting it, the observations were made while it was 
moving. The experiment was repeated by Joos in 1930 at Jena with 
the resources of Zeiss behind him. He found that the relative velocity 
of ether and matter, if any, was less than 1-5 km. per sec. 

The apparent result of Michelson and Morley’s experiment is to 
prove that the ether in the j.ricinity of the earth moves with the same 
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velocity that the earth does, a result which is at variance with Fresnel’s 
law of drift and the phenomena of astronomical aberration. In order 
to remove this contradiction FitzGerald and Lorentz put forward the 
suggestion simultaneously, that the lineal dimensions of matter depend 
to a slight extent on its absolute motion through space. If the arm 
AD (Fifi- "136) which lies in the direction of the earth’s motion is always 
(d^;-)/(2V“) shorter than the other, then the two paths would have the 
same equivalent length. i 

This suggestion is not so artificial as it seems at first sight, because 
in the first place the change required in the length is so very small. 
Since is only U)”^, the diameter of the earth which is parallel to 
the 'direction of motion would be diminished only 2^ inches by the 
motion. Also the length of a body depends on the forces betwcrai its 
molecules. These molecular forces may very well be electrical in iheir 
origin. If so, they would be transmitted by the ether and wouli be 
influenced by the motion of the molecules through the ether. 

8ir Oliver Lodge made an experiment, in which two large steel 
discs 3 feet in diameter were mounted on a conunon axle, one above 
the other with thc'ir planes 1 inch apart, and rotat(»d at a very high 
speed. Two interfering beams were passed round th(^ space between 
the discs in opposites directions by means of a system of mirrors. 
Fig. 338 shows a plan of the arrangement. The two beams are 

separated and united again at the half- 
silvered glass plate G, and each goes 
round the axle three times. The two 
paths are shown exactly superimposed. 
The four mirrors A, B, C, and D are, of 
course, fixed. 

If the ether between the discs w^as 
dragged with them, it was thought that 
there nnght be a displacement of the 
bands when the motion started. No 
suet displacement was observed. This 
show'^ed that the ether was not appre- 
ciably affected by the moving matter in 
its vicinity, a result wdiich is in full agreement with Fresnel’s formula. 

Brace’s Experiment. Lord Rayleigh suggested that if transparent 
media really contracted in the wfiy described by FitzGerald and Lorentz 
when they were moving through space, then they might become 
doubly-refracting, just as a block of glass does when it is subjected to 
unilateral stress. He made an attempt to detect such an effect experi- 
mentally but with negative results. This experiment was repeated 
by Brace in 1904 on a more elaborate' scale. 

Brace used a trough 413 cm. long which was filled with water, 
but the rays were reflected back and forward along it so that the 


B 
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total length of the path in water was about 30 metres. The trough 
was rotated about a vertical axis. The light was plane polarised at 
an angle of 45° to the direction of the earth’s motion before it entered 
the water. If the trough was at right angles to the direction of the 
earth’s motion, and the vibration was resolved into two components 
perpendicular and parallel to this direction, and if the water contracted 
in one of these directions, the two components of the vibration might 
presumably have dilTerent velocities. Hence the water might become 
doubly-refracting. But when the trough was rotated through 90° so 
that it became parallel to the direction of the earth’s motion, the 
velocity of the two component vibrations should become the same and 
the double refraction disappear. • 

No double refraction was observed. Brace estimated that a change 
in the index of refrac-tion of 7-8 x could have been detected. 

The greatest effect which might have been expected was 1000 times 
this. 


Lorentz’s Theory. While the last experiments described above 
were performed, the views of physicists as to the nature of light had 
changed, and they were no longer thinking in terms of the elastic solid 
theory, but in terms of the electromagnetic theory. The influence of 
the earth’s motion on the electromagnetic, theory was investigated very 
successfully by H. A. Jiorentz in 1895. ^ 

He starts out IVom Maxwell’s equations in their usual form, referred 
to axes fixed in spac.e, and assumes that the ions and electrons which 
form the earth’s constitution arc all streaming past with velocity v, i.e, 
the earth’s orbital velocity in space. Owing to their rapid motion the 
electrons are appreciably acted on by the magnetic intensity as well as 
by the electric intensity of the light wave, and consequently new terms 
appear in their equations of motion. 

He finds as a result that in the moving body the electric intensity 
can no longer be propagated in plane transversal waves, although 
the magnetic intensity can. He jlso finds that the velocity of light 
in a moving body, measured with reference to fixed axes in a direction 
in which the component of the body’s velocity is v, is given by 


V 


+ 



A dfjiX 

fji dx) 




an expression almost the same as Ffesnel’s ; Zeeman showed experi- 
mentally in 1915 that it represented the facts better than Fresnel’s 
expression did. Thus the body acts on the wave as if it were drag- 
ging with it the medium in which the latter travels, but this drift 
is purely a virtual one. According to H. A. Lorentz the ether is not 
a medium in any way analogous to matter, but purely space endowed 
with the property of propagating wave motion. 

, Lorentz also finds that the results for a system moving with 
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theory of relativity predicted that a ray of light would be slightly 
deflected by a strong gravitational field. It had previously always 
been taken for granted that when a ray of light from a star passed by 
the edge of the sun to the eye of an observer at E on the earth’s surface, 
it did so undeflected as in Fig. 340. Its path was a straight line, and 
the observer saw the star actually where it was. According to Einstein 
the ray of light was bent as in Fig. 3>41, and the observer saw the star 
in the direction S' and not in its true position at S. A measurable 
effect was to be expected only in the case of the sun’s gravitational field, 



Fj(3. 341 . 


Vihich is, of course, much stronger than the earth’s ; the alceleration of 
gravity is 27*0 times as great on the sun as on the earth, and a man who 
weighs 1 li stone on the earth would weigh 2 tons on the sun. 

Stars are not visible in the neighbourhood of the sun except at an 
eclipse, when the light of the latter is hidden. Ijet a, b, and o be the 
true directions of the stars and S tlu‘ position of tJie sun as seen at an 
eclipse ; then according to Einstein’s prediction the stars should be 
seen in the directions A, B, and C. They are displaced outwards radially 
from the sun, and the displacements, aA, 5B, 
cC, are inversely proportional to the distance 
from the ^un’s centre. The displacement is 
extremely small, being only 1-75 seconds at 
the sun’s edge, and during an eclipse we 
cannot observe close to the sun owing to the 
liglit from the corona,” so the actual deflec- 
tions we might expect to observe are 
considerably less than this. Rut they are 
nevertheless within the power of modern, 
instruments. An eclipse of the sun occurred on May 29, 1919, in a 
part of the sky where there were stars suitable for observing on, and 
an attempt was made to test the prediction. 

Two expeditions were despatched frbm this country for this purpose, 
Professor Eddington and Mr. Cottingham to the island of Principe 
on the coast of Africa, and Dr. Crommelin and Mr. Davidson to Sobral 
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in Brazil. The method employed was to photograph the sky in the 
neighbourhood of the sun during the eclipse and then photograph the 
same field at another time, when the sun had moved to a different 
part of the sky. The plates were then examined to see whether or 
not the stars were displaced relatively to the sun during the eclipse. 
Owing to the war the expeditions were not so well equipped as was 
desirable, but after the plates were measured and the results reduced, 
it was found that the Principe expedition got a deflection equivalent 
to at the sun’s edge, and the Sobral expedition 1*98" with 

one telescope ; with another instrument the Sobral expedition got 
inconclusive results which were attributed to the sun’s heat distorting 
the coelostat mirror. The mean of the two results, 1*61" and 1-98", 
i.e. 1*795", is in good agreement with Einstein’s prediction. 

Another eclipse occurred in 1922. The American expedition sent 
to Wallal in Western Australia to observe it obtained a mean shift 
of 1*74", only -01" less than the predicted value. This result was 
based on the measurement of 80 stars. The effect (‘-an be regarded, 
therefore, as established beyond all doubt. 

The general theory of relativity also predicts that vspectral lines 
will be slightly displaced in an intense gravitational field, that lines 
in the solar spectrum should not have exactly the same wave-length 
as the same lines when produced by a terrestrial source. The effect 
is a small one, only about A.U. in the blue part of the specitruih, 
and there are many disturbing ffictors. But by 1924 these were 
disentangled, and it is now agreed that the verdict is in favour of Ein- 
stein on this point also. It has also been discovered that the gravi- 
tational field is much stronger at the surface of certain stars than at 
the surface of the sun, and an Einstein shift of the order of half an 
Angstrom unit has been found by Dr. Adams in the spectrum of the 
dwarf companion of Sirius. This is in further confirmation of the 
theory. 

It should be noted that, if E is the energy per unit volume of the wave 
and g the acceleration of gravity, the w(iight per unit volume ia 
i9lc< 


Conclusion. At first light was regarded as consisting of rays, but 
as a consequence of the discovery of interferen(je rays gave place 
to wavqs and an ether. The ether became unsubstantial, and the 
wave-theory became part of electromagnetic theory. Electromagnetic 
theory proved unable to explain the interchange of energy between 
light and matter, as a consequence of which the quantum theory is now 
in process of development. But neither electromagnetic theory nor 
quantum theory can explain tjje Einstein star shift ; this requires 
that the ray should have weight in the ordinary sense of the word, or 
that space-time should have curvature. There is no finality. As 
experimental methods beceftne more refined, it becomes impossible for 
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any one theory to cover all the facts, and we must make up our minds 
that light will never be exactly like our conceptions of it, and that 
there will always be an unexplained residue. 


EXAMPLES 

r 

(1) A plane wave is incident at an angle (f) on the plane surface of a piece 
of glass, which is moving with velocity v in the dire(:lion of the normal to the 
surface. Find the value of the angle of reflection by applying Huygens’s 
principle. 

(2) Find the angle of refraction in the preceding problem, given that /x |s the 
refractive index of the glass. 



TABLES 


Indices of IIefhaction op the rRiNCiFAii Types of Optical 
Glasses made by Chance IUiothers & (^o., Jhmited, Birmincham 


Glass 

ty])e 

Name 


/Xrf-/XC 

hV—fJLd 

^0 “/ty 

4h:i7():i 

Fluor crown 

1 4S278 

0-00213 

0-00474 

0-00361 

51 0(144 

Horofulicaie crown 

1 50970 

0-00243 

0-00548 

0-00420 

519804 

Hard (u-OAvn 

1-51899 

0 00202 

0-00597 

0 (K)4(i7 

540595 

Light barmm crown 

1-54005 

000277 

0-00631 

0-00493 

572577 

Medium barium cio\mi . 

1-57220 

000299 

0-CH)0!)l 

000543 

014599 

DeiiHC baiiiim crown 

J01415 

0-00313 

0 00713 

0-00558 

013585 

Dense barium crown 

1-01239 

0tK)318 

0-00728 

0-00571 

010573 

Denso barium crown 

1 01029 

0-00323 

0-00743 

0-00584 

015502 

Denso barium c,rowu 

1-01452 

000332 

0-00761 

0-00601 

010533 

Dense barium crown 

1-00982 

0-00345 

0-00799 

0-00632 

515570 

Soft erown .... 

1 51510 

0-00274 

0-00630 

0-00496 

530520 

Telescope Hint 

1-53042 

0 00310 

0-00711 

0-00561 

551515 

lianiim light Hint 

1-55119 

0-00323 

0-00748 

000697 

648450 

1 Extra light Hint . 

J -54769 

0-00300 

0-00841 

0-00681 

006438 

j Barium Hint 

1-00483 

000410 

0-00970 

0-0()7if7 

0233J10 

1 Barium Hint . . . ] 

1-02274 

000464 

0-01 110 

0-00910 

578407 

Light Hint .... 

I 1-57838 

0-00422 

0 01000 

0-00810 

023300 1 

Dense Hint .... 

J -02258 

0-00509 

0-01218 

0-01005 

051330 

Extra dense flint . 

1-05108 

0-00508 

0-01372 

0-01141 

748278 1 

Doiihle extra dense flint 

1 

1-74842 

0-00770 

0-01911 

0-01619 


The- wave-lcn^^tlis d and g arc helium 5875 and mercury 4369. 


Kefraction and Dispersion of Gases 

The second column gives the ijidex of refraction for sodium light 
reduced to a standard density at C. and 700 mm. on the assumption 
that (/x-l)/p is constant. The tliird and fourth columns give tlie 
constants of the formula /x- 1- - A(1 + B/A^), where A is measured in 
cm. ; this formula represents the index of refraction throughout the 
visible spectrum. 


Gas 


A 

B 

Air ...... 

1 000291 8 

28-71 10-» 

5-67 10““ 

Hydrogen 

; 1-0001384 

13-68 „ 

7-52 „ 

Helium , 

1-0000350 

3'48 „ 

3-3 

Oxygen .... * 

1-000272 

26-63 „ 

6-07 

Nitrogen * ■ ' i ' 

1-000297 

29-06 „ 

7-7 

* * > » 
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Indices of Refraction of Solids and Liquids 
WITH Resj*ect to Air 



Water 
at 20^C. 

Carbon Bisul- 
phide 

Quartz at IS'* C. 

Iceland Spar at 
18“C. 

Eluo- 

1 

Kock 

Wave-length 

At 0°C. 

At20=C. 

Ord. 

Ext. 

Ord. 

Ext. 

rite at 
18" C. 

Salt 
at 18"C. 

Ultra-violet 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



A11867 

— 

— 

— 

1-6750 

1-6891 

— 

— 

1-5094 

1-8933 

Cd 2144 

1-4040 

— 

— 

1 -6304 

1-6427 

1-8456 

1 -5598 

1-484A 

1-7322 

Cd 4313 

1-3888 

— 

— 

1-6140 

1-6256 

1-8023 

1-5454 

l-4752\ 

1-6884 

Cd 2749 

1-3664 

2-0348 

2-0047 

1-5875 

1-5981 

1-7414 

1-5226 

1-45961 

1-6269 

Cd ;i404 

1-3604 

— 


1-5674 

1-5774 

1-7008 

1-5056 

1-4478 

1-5860 

Cd 3612 
Visible 

1-3474 

1-7572 

1-7381 

1-5634 

1-5732 

1-6932 

1-5022 

1-4453 

I 

' 1-5784 

H 3968 

1-3435 

1-7199 

1-7018 

1-5581 

1-5677 

1-6832 

1-4977 

1-4421 

1-5682 

H 4340 

1-3404 

— 

— 

1-5540 

1-5634 

1-6755 

1-4943 

1-4396 

1-5612 

H4861 

1-3371 

1-6713 

1-6547 

1-5497 

1-5590 

1-6678 

1-4907 

1-4371 

1-55.34 

Na 5893 

1-3330 

1-6436 

1-6276 

1-.5442 

1-5533 

1-6584 

1-4864 

1-4.338 

1-5443 

Li 6708 

1-3307 

1-6328 

1-6168 

— 

— 

1-6537 

1-4843 

1-4323 

1-.5400 

K 7685 
Infi'a-red 

1-3289 

1-6241 

1-6087 

1-5390 

1-5479 

1-6497 

1-4826 

1-4309 

1-5,367 

10/x 

1-3249 

— 

1-5968 

1-5350 

1-5437 

1-6436 

1 1-4801 

1-4290 

1-5321 

20 „ 


— 

1-584 

1-521 

1 -529 

1-625 

1-475 

1-4239 

1-.5207 

30 „ 

— 


— 

1-499 

— 1 

— 

3 

1-4179 

1-5241 

- 40 „ 1 

1 

— 1 

i 

— 

1-465 ' 

1 

— ! 

1-4097 

1-5218 


Carbon bisulpliide is used frequently as a standard substance in 
determining refractive indices by total reflection methods. Its refrac- 
tive index varies rapidly with the temperature. Hence it is given 
both for 0^^ and 20° C. 

Indices of Refraction for Sodium Light at 15° C. 


Alcohol, amyl . 



. 1-41 

Ether, ethyl 

1-352 

Alcohol, ethyl . 



. 1-362 

Glycerine 

1-463 

Alcohol, methyl 



. i 

Ice .... 

1-31 

Aniline 



. 1-590 

Mica .... 

1-56 to 1-60 

Benzene . 



. 1-604 

Methylene iodide . 

1-742 

Canada balsam . 



. 1-53 

Monobrom naphthalene 

1-660 

Cedar oil 



. 1-516 

Paralfiii oil_. 

1-44 

Chloroform 



. 1-446 

Kuby 

1-76 

Diamond . 



. 2-417 

Sugar .... 

1-54 to 1-67 





Turpentine 

.1-48 


Rotation in Quartz per mm. at 20° C. 


H4102 

H 4861 

T1 6351 

Na5893 

• 1 

H 6563 

Li 6708 

47-48'’ 

32-7 

26-63 

21-72 

• 

17-3 

16-4 
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Percentage of Light reflected by Metal Mirrors 
(E. Hagen and H. Rubens) 



Speeiilum 

j 

' Elecirolytically 

1 Elect rolytically 

Chemical 

Wave-length 

Metal. 

Do poait«d 

Deposited 

Dep^site 


: 68-2 Cu + 31-8 811 

' 

Nickel 

1 1 

1 Platinum 

Silver 

Ultra-violet 

^ m 

1 



• 251 /i 

29-9 

37-8 

33-8 

34- 1 

•288 

37-7 1 

42-7 

38-8 

21-2 

-305 

41-7 1 

' 44-2 

39-8 

9 il 

•318 

— 




4-2 

• 32 G 

— 

45-2 

41-4 

14-6 

-338 

— 

46-5 ' 



65-5 

-357 

510 

48-8 1 

43-4 

74-6 

■385 

53- 1 

49-6 1 

45-4 

81-4 

Visible 





•420 

56-4 

56-6 

51-8 

86-6 

■450 

600 

59-4 

54-7 

90-6 

■500 

63-2 

60-8 

58-4 . 

01-3 

■550 

640 

62-6 

! 61-1 

92-7 

•600 

64-3 

64-9 

64-2 

92-6 

•650 

65*4 

66-6 

66-5 

93-5 

•700 

66’8 

68-8 

690 

04-6 

Infra-red 





•800 

— 

69-6 

70-3 

96-3 

100 

70 5 

720 

72-9 

96-6 

1-5 

750 

78-6 

77-7 

98-4 

20 

80-4 

83-5 

80-6 


30 

86-2 

88-7 

88-8 


40 

88-5 

911 

91-5 


5-0 

89- 1 

94-4 

93-5 


70 

90- 1 

94-3 

95-5 


9-0 

1 92-2 

95-6 

95-4 


110 

92-9 

95-9 

95*6 


140 

i 93-6 

97-2 

96-4 



Drude’s Values for the Optical Constants of Metals for 

Na Light 

Metal 


Silver . . . 1 

367 

018 

Gold 

2-82 

0-37 

Platinum 

4-26 

2*06 

Copper . 

2-62 

0-64 

Steel . • 

340 

2-41 

Sodium . • 

2-61 

0-005 

Mercury . 

4-96 

1-73 
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Calibration of the Ultra-violet 

The following spectral lines are useful for calibratinf^ a spectro- 
graph of moderate dispersion. They arc produced by passing the 
spark in air between terminals of the metals in question, a condenser 
being connected up in parallel with the spark. The zinc lines printed 
in heavier type are prominent and easily recognised. The air lines 
become stronger if the condenser is removed. The three aluminium 
lines require a very long exposure. The sensitiveness of the photo- 
graphic plate is low for wave-lengths smaller than 2300. I The 
relative brightness of the different lines depends on the induction ^oil. 


A1 1862-2 
„ 1933-6 
„ 1988-1 
Zn 2024-3 
„ 2061 0 
2098-8 
2138-3 


Cd 2194-7 
„ 23J2-9 

Zi^ 2516-0 
„ 2558 0 

„ 2771-0 
,, 2801-0 
„ 3036-9 


Zn 3072-2 
„ 3282-4 

3303-0 
3345-1 
Vi\ 3404 
„ 3407 
,, 3012 


ri) 4000 
,, 4240-6 
,, 4387-3 
Zii 4722-1 
; 4810-5 

! ,, 4912-0 

1 Air 6003-0 


Air 6000-0 
„ 6079-1 
„ 6933-1 
6942-0 
Zii 0103-0 
,, 0303-7 


Wave-length and Coloitr of the PRiNcirAL Fraunhofer Lines 

The first column gives the name of the line, the second the element 
that produces it, and the third the wave-length in A.U. 


Indigo and Violet, 

, 3000- 4650 

Yellow, 5500-6880 

K 

Ca 

3933-0 

Orange, 6880-6470 

H 

Ca 

3908 4 

Dg He 5875-6 

h 

H 

4101-8 

1)., Na 6890-0 

g 

Ca 

4220-7 

Di Na '6896-9 

G 

Fo, Ca 

♦ 4307-9 

a 0 0278-1 

G' 

Fe 

4325-8 

Red, 0470- 7700 

/ 

H 

4340-4 

C H 0502-8 

c 

Fc 

4383-6 

Ji 0 0870 

Blue, 4650 4920 


a 7186 

d 

Fe 

4068 

A- 7001 

Y 

H 

4801-4 


Green, 4920-5600 



c 

Fo 

4967-0 


K 

Mg, Ft 

3* 5107-4 


b. 

Fe 

5109-0 


b. 

Mg 

6172-7 


f-i 

Mg 

6178-2 


E 

Fc 

6209-6 



• There are two lines here, one belonging to teach element, which can be separated 
by a high resolving power. • 
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Fia. 343. — Percentage transmission of Chanco.’f. ultra-violet glass filter and the Kodak 
(Wratten and Wainwrigbt) standard trichromatio gelatine filters. 



Wave- lengths 


Fia. 344. Percentage transmission o^ the Kodak (Wratten and Wainwright) mono- 

chromatic gelatine filters. 
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k TREATISE ON LIGHT 


Hue, Saturation, and Briuhtness of Different Colours 
(Sir Wm. Abney) 


Colour 


Dominant 


Percentage of 

Luminosity 


Wave-length 


White Light 

(White =^100) 

Vermilion 


0100 A. 


2-5 

14-8 

Emerald green 

. 

5220 


59 

22-7 

Trench blue . 

, 

4720 


01 

4-4 

Brown paper 


5940 


50 

25 

Brown paper (greyer) 

. 

5070 


67 

19-5 

Orange 


5915 


4 \ 

02-5 

Chrom^ yellow 


5835 


26 \ 

77-7 

fUiio green 


5005 


42-5 \ 

14-S 

Eosin dye (“ Sporting Times ”) 

0400 


72 ] 

44-7 

Cobalt . 


4820 


55-5 

14-5 

Pekcenta(;e of 

Lkjht ExTINGUISHEL) 

PER Inch of 

Various 

British Optical 

Glasses (W. 

D. Hat(;ii) 


Name 

Refractive ' 

Pd - - 1 

ITllra- violet Green Rerl 

Index, : 

' 


SliOOA. 5200 A. 7000 A. 

Bryo-silicatc crown 

1 

l-SOSI 1 

03-0 


0-25 1 j 1-43 

r 3 00 

Ex(ra-light fiiiit. 

1-5298 ! 

01-4 


20-34 2-14 

3-37 

Barium light flint 

]ri512 ! 

51*5 


8-40 ; 1-58 

1 2-U 

Light flint. 

1-5795 1 

40 4 


13-00 J-82 

' 3-01 

Dense barium crown . 

1-0150 ' 

50-1 


23 98 3 39 

1 

4-38 


The use of the diagram below will be best understood by considera- 
tion of a particular example. Suppose that a convex lens forms a real 



Fig. 345. — Nomopjram for Detormininp tho Tonal Lengths of Lenses and Mirrors. 

image, that the object and image distances are 80 and 40 cm., and 
that it is required to determine the focal length. Lay off lengths of 
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80 and 40 units along OU and OV, and join tlioir ends by the broken 
line. Then the point on the diagonal ^cale inters(5cted by this line 
gives the focal length. If after substituting the values of object and 
image distance in the formula, the two terms have different signs, 
e.g. case of convex lens forming a virtual image, then one of the 
lengths must bo laid off along OU' instead of along OU. 
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TABLE OF RBOIPaOCALS FOB OALOULaTINQ FOCAL LENGTHS 

^ Numbers in Difference Columns to be Subtracted, not Added 


10 

0/1010000 

11 

0-0009091 

12 

0-0008333 

13 

0-0007692 

14 

0-0007143 

15 

0-0006667 

16 

0-0006250 

17 

0-0005882 

18 

0 0005556 

19 

0-0005263 

20 

0-0005000 

21 

0-0004762 

22 

0-0004545 

23 

0-0004348 

24 

0-0004167 

25 

0-0004000 

26 

0-0003846 


0-0003704 

28 

0-0003571 

29 

0-0003448 

30 

0-0003333 

31 

0-0003226 

32 

0 0003125 

33 

0-0003030 

34 

0-0002941 

35 

0-0002857 

36 

0-0002778 

37 

0-0002703 

38 

0-0002632 

39 

0-0002564 

40 

0-0002500 

41 

0-0002439 

42 

0-0002381 

43 

0-0002326 

44 

0-0002273 

45 

0-0002222 

46 

0-0002174 

47 

0-0002128 

48 

0-0002083 

49 

0-0002041 

50 

0-0002000 

51 

0-0001961 

52 

0-0001923 

53 

0-0001887 

54 

0-0001852 


: 10 13 16 20 23\26 29 
I 9 12 15 17 20 23 26 

3 5 8 11 13 IG 18 ^1 24 

I 7 10 12 14 17 19 21 

7 9 11 13 15 17 20 

6 8 10 12 14 16 18 

5 7 9 11 13 14 16 

5 7 8 10 12 13 15 

5 G 8 9 11 12 14 

4 6 7 8 10 U 13 

4 ^ 7 8 9 11 12 

4 5 6 7 9 10 11 

3 5 6 7 8 9 10 

3 4 6 6 7 9 10 

3 4 6 6 7 8 9 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

3 4 4 5 6 7 8 

3 3 4 5 6 7 8 

2 3 4 5 6 6 7 

2 3 4 5 5 6 7 

2 3 4 4 5 6 6 

2 3 3 <1 5 6 6 

2 3 3 4 4 5 6 

2 2 3 4 4 5 5 

2 2 3 3 4 5 5 

2 2 3 3 4 4 5 

2 2 3 3 4 4 5 

2 2 3 3 4 4 5 

1 2 2 3 3 4 4 

1 2 2 3 3 4 4 

1 2 2 3 3 4 4 

1 2 2 3 3 3 4 

1 2 2 2 3 3 4 


1 2 2 2 3 3 3 

1 1 2 2 3 3 3 

1 1 2 2 2 3 3 

1 1 2 2 2 3 3 
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TABLE OF RECIPROCALS FOR CALCULATING FOCAL LENGTHS 
Numbers in Difference Columns to be Subtracted^ not Added 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

"2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 


2 

*2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

] 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

y 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 











ANSWERS 


CllAl'TEll I 

1 . Consider tlie case of two holes and a short line inianc jiarallel to the line 
joining them. 2. J141. 3. Three. 4. Six, last two eoineident. bl. Use 
the fact that 0 is an ex-eeiitre of i\PQR. 7. 3(C I •S^ 8. ft. 9. 3-04 cm. 
10. 3-42 cm. above j)a])er. 11 and 12 are easy geometry. 13. Take a slightly 
displaced ray m the })hinc, of incidence, and show that the displacement is second 
order. Them displace tlic ray outside this plane. 14. ( /. l^jg. 25. i’ut PB-|-BQ 
^PA + AQ. 


(T1 AFTER II 

1, 13J cm. ami 5 cm. from mirror. 2. (>(»•(» cm. 3. The image is at first 
9 in. irom the nearer t‘nd and gradually a]i])roaches it. 4. t>-98 cm. behind 
mirror, height 3-1!) mm. 5. I1’2(S mm. from surface. 6. 20;'; cm. from lens on 
ojiposite side from manlh' ; lowered 2/.j cm. 8. 04 cm. 9. 44-0 cm. 12. In 
(u { v)--4f express / in terms of i/ and v. 13. 231 cm., II 5-4 cm. 14. The 
mirror must be small and the incidence normal. 15. This can be shown witli 
spedtackvs ; briclly it is because the Icmses deliect th(‘ narrow beam entering the 
eye in the same way as a prism does. 17. About 8 metres. 18. Since two 
neighbouring rays have tlie same optical Idigth, it can be shown that one of 
them is stationary ; hen(;c result. 19. (a) 25-8 cm. beyond convex ; (6) 174 
cm. beyond concave. 


CTIAFTER lir 

2. Cf. ]i. 30. 4. Princijial ])lanes coincide at centre of lens, focal planes are 
distant 28 3 cm. from lens in air and 37-7 cm. in water. Nodal points coincide 
9-4 cm. from lens in water. 5. 7-5 cm. from centre on other side; magnifi- 
cation 1 -5. 6 . Nodal j)omls coincide at^centn^ ; focal jilancs arc 1'727 cm. from 
centre in water, and 2-302 cm. from centre in air ; ])rincipal planes are ()'576 
cm. from centre on side next air. 4-07 cm. from centre on opposite side from, 
and 3-23 cm. from centre on same side as object; magnifications “-1'02, 2-2. 
8. N.B. / is mea,sur(‘d in cm. 9. U/. p. 43. 10. 4b 15 cm. (n) 599 cm. from 
convex surface, {h) 718 (;m. from convex surface, in each case on opposite side 
of lens from object. 11. If we take an origin in the convex surface, and measure 
distances into air positive, 0Fi--129-'y, OHi- 0-7, 0Ni----42-2, 

ONg -- 42-9, OF. ^^ — 171-2, and OP j II4-0, where P is the position of the 
image. 12 . refractive index of water. 

CHAPTER IV 

2, 0-076, 0-303, 0-682, 1-212 nim. 4. 19-7 cm. and 651 cm. from mirror; 
roughly 3-5 and 11 -5 cm. long. 5. t?8o Fig. 15 and suppose it rotated slightly 
about PN ; vJu=^QS/PS ; then difterentiate sin sin i and substitute 
expressions for dr and di> 6. Yes. 7. /d— 20-54 cm., /p'— 34-85 cm. ; Fe= 
49'-85ijm. ; Fo=50-13 cm. 8. ^'he proof is given in various books, e.g. Preston’s 

617 
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Light, Chapter V. 9. The formula is v'- r- 4-4 h'^lr. 10. The ratio vjv' 
should have the same value for the regions cd, dF, and ?g. As a preliminary 
V should be calculated for each glass for each of these regions, and the results 
graphed against 


CHAPTER V 

1. f8‘5 cm. to right of concave lens, 2-77 cm. high. 3. The bright one ; 
the faint one is due to light which misses the concave lens owing to the part 
being broken oil. 5 . About 50 metres. 6 . The images are formed on the 
opposite side of the lenses from the object (a) 39*28 cm. and 19*82 cnfi., (6) 
39*28 cm. and 2200 cm. from the lenses. 8. J71 cm., 20 cm. At a distafice of 
13 J cm. from the lenses. 9. 5*01 cm. 

• 

CHAPTER VI 

1. It will be half as bright and there will be a slight deterioration in defini\ion 
2. fl second. 


CHAPTER VII 

1 . 8*7 min. 2. Take the sine.s of the angh's of incidence and refraction equal 
to the angles themselves. 3 . i and r are fixed ; r-\-r' A ; hence r' increases 
with A, and the greater r', the greater the deviation at the sec;on(l face. 5. Four- 
figure logarithms show no dilTerence. 6. The change in deviation is 12 seconds ; 
accurate work should show a dillerence. 8. The deviation is 2\-^r-\-2TT. 
Hence drjdi-- I . The procedure is otherwise the same. p 

CHAPTER VIII 

1 . 5*88x10^^ miles. 2 . 10*90 mis. per sec., 0*00912 per cent. 3 . For a 

point on the equator the diurnal rotation is about J;, second of arc and will have 
to be allowed for in accurate wwk. 5. 20*47", 26*47"sin 6. 3rd, 4th, 5th, 

and Oth. 2*993x10'* km. per sec. 8. V=^4aiRM*LS/PP'. 

CHAPIER IX 

2 . Use the condition that the tangential component of the momentum is 
unaltered. 6. Regard retina as screen on which the bands are focussed ; result 
A/{2d) ladians. 7. 0*172 mm. 8. 0*fy: times amplitude of incident wave. 
9 . 1 and 0*8349; in the second case cc'(l 1 r'^), i.e. 0*992 and 0*8281. 
11 . 2380 cm. 12 . Elliptical, lengths of major and minor axes being in ratio V2 to 1. 
13 . The s})ectruni is covered with dark bands which get further apart as film 
becomes thinner ; rf. Edscr and Butler’s method of calibrating a spectrosciopc. 
Chapter XIV. 14 . It decreases 8*4 x 10“® or 24 *9 X 10“'* ; data are not complete. 

CHM^TER X 

1. Area is (tt—cos"^ d/V pn\)p'k. The second part is beat done graphically. 
For sodium light and n=100, d comes out about J cm. 4 . Take cos as 
V cos J77?;'^X 1/v. 5. Each vibration can be jiut in the form a cos sin nt. 

Then proceed graphically. 7. If the origin is in one corner and the x and y 
axes along the sides, the jiath difference is <jf the form and the expression 

for the amplitude of the form sin a sin 12 . The angle of the prism is given 

by (^— l)e sin 6—nX. 13 . About 1*4 cm. 14 . (a) About 19*9 mm., (6) about 

9-9 mm., (c) about 4*8 mm. The glasses are those specified on p. 61. 
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CHAPTER XI 

1. 1‘6191. 2. 26^^ 1' and 18° O'. 3. 41° 4' and 41° r>4'. 4. 31° 29', 28° 46'. 

5. 3-71 mm. 6. The equation is /iod(l 2n\. 

CHAPTER XII 

1. 81° 3'. 2. 1-923 v 10^® orn. per sec., 1-882x10^® em. jM'r see., 4-10x10“* 
cm., 8-80 X I0-‘ cm. 3. 1 037x10-3 cm. 

CHAPTER XIII 

1. 1 -619 < 10~3 cm. 3. Resolve the A'ihrations parallel to the three coordinate 

axes. 5. To ajiproximately and minute. 6. 'I'he spectriiri\ is ex- 

tinguished wherever the rotation is a multiple of tt, i e. at 422, 46.7, ,729, li46 ttifx. 
7. 66-37 ', taking the mean from the ^j;raph. 8. 21 -(>7, 21-99, 21-92 degrees per 
mm. 9. 0-333.7X 10. 37-72 gni. per 100 e.c. 11. 14 48'. 

(CHAPTER XIV 

2. There arc eight ecpiations lor three unknowns, and the correct jiroecdure, 

by least squares, is too laborious. Take the lithium, thallium, and Hy points, 
and ehangi^ the origin so as to make the coordinates of the thallium point zero. 
This simpliHes the calculation. The values obtained in this way are Aq 2027 A., 
■s^Q- 50'^ 1-7', c -7-223 - lO"'. Th(^ constants can then b(* adjusted to make the 
fit bc'tter. Changing Aq and .s*,) nuian' parallel displaisernents ot tlie whole curve, 
changing c means changing its curvature. 3. If we use 6,763 A., .7461 A., and 
4340 A., Ay 23, -Vy 3667, and c= ■ 7-389 - 10®. 4. The result may be pre^^ed 

more rapidly by using Hartmanirs formula for p. 5. Take readings for Na with 
wude slit as for K, jilaciiig cross-wire on (a) middle of image, (h) fixed edge of 
image. The diilerence between (h) and the original value for Na will give the 
correction for Na, Li, Tl, and H, and the. difference betwinui (a) and {(>) will give 
the correction I'or K, sinct* the images for the same slit width ar(‘ of ap])roximately 
equal breadth. 6. Let a and b lx*, the*, widths of the two slits. Then the range of 
w^ave-lengths to be found at a fioiiit in the sjx^etrum is jiroportional to a -\-h 
and the intensity to ah, and the ju-oblcm reduces to that of the rectangle with 
given area and mimmum perimeter. 7. Angle of Hint ])rism 76° 10', of crown 
prism 47° 16'. Deviation hetwxxm C and C lines about 1° 6', but it will dt‘])end 
on the exact position of the slit. 

CHAPTER XV 

4. TJie error is due to black screen replacing the filament. It is 1 in 2500. 

CHAPTER XVI 

1: 1-0979X 10® by four figure logs. 2. is diminished in the ratio (v--i/)/(V~t-u). 

3. Yes ; in the most favourable eireu instances it is twice the separation of the 
Na lines. 4. Solve for cos nt and siii rif from the first two and substitute in the 
third. 5. It displaces the centre about which the oscillations take place. 

CHAPTER XVII 

* 

1. 6-55x10“® erg, 4119 electror,-volts. 2. 4-2 x103 ergs jicr sq. cm. per sec. 
3. 20° 4'. 4. 2-15x10-" micro ampere, 6-11 x 10“® erg per sec. 5. 7-9x10* 
metres. • 
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CHAPTER XIX 


1. 2-48 ft. from weaker lamp towards stronger and 14-48 ft. from weaker 
away from stronger. 2. 1-00x10^’. ,3. 3-24. 4. 18-7. 6. 0*91. 

CHAI^TER XX 

1. Beciause the equivalent focal length of the eye is increased. 4. —3 -3. 

9 - 

CIIAPTER XXI 

2. Taking the crown glass of p. 61 the result is (pg— 226 waives. 
3 and 4 I'ollow from the hydrodynamical analogue. 

CHAPTER XXTI 

9 

c CR 2fC \ 

2. A^/ic/( 877). 3. The exiircssion is X -- >; *" y.^irrd. 4, Proceed as\on 

477- d cr \ 

p. 403, but note that now' ^ (KjX) b ^ (KgY)^- ^(KjZ)- 0. ^ 

cx c'y tz 

CHAPTER XXIll 

2. Taking the metals in tin- same order as in the tables, 0-953, 0-849, 0-700, 
0-732, 0-588, 0-998 and 0-78t. 3. The formula for the relative })hase dilTereiice 

A 

, , , cos (AVsin- cA l/a- 

tan A A - — - — — —7 

sin- ^ 

where <f> is the angle of incidence in the glass and y is tJie ri'fractive index of the 
glass. There are two solutions, 47‘’ 50' and 65'^ 11'. 5. U-0998. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

1. (Gladstone and Dale’s formula is best. 

CHAPTER XXV 
4. 1-7 per cent. 8. 6000° K. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

1 and 2. Let (f/ and 6' be angles of r<5Wection and refraction referred to the 
same normal. Then 0'^«^4-28 and sin (^4-8)— p sin {0'-{ 8), where tan (^-|-8)-— 
V tan — e/cos ^). 
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Abbe, 74, 83, 91, 92. 

— refiaelornoter, 110. 

— sjjeetmjnctej , 107. 

Aberration, astrononiK^al, 121, 494. 

— ehroiTiatie, 01, 07. 

— eonstant of. 121. 

— clet(‘iminatiori of velocity of light bv, 
121. 

— spherical, 52, 57-9. 

Alierrations of a lens, investigation of, 
7(>-9. 

Abney's colour ]jat('h apfiaratus, 380. 
Absorl)ing media, jiiojuigation of light in. 
452. 

— ])owor, 479. 

Absorption of glass, 514. 

— Bpcctia, 270. 

Accommodation, 382. 

Achromatic doublet, 03-4. 

— interference fringes, 140. 

— interval, 394. 

Actinic rays, 207. 

Adams, 505. 

Agfa colour film, 393. 

Airy, Sir George, 114, 186. 

Airy’s experiment, 495. 

Albedo, 309. 

Algol, change in the intensity of, 370. 
Anderson, \Vilm(*i‘ (/., 125. 

Angstrom’s normal solar spectrum, 205. 

— nyrlieliometer, 290. 

— unit, 252. 

Angular diameter of stars, 153. 

— momentum of light, 491. 

“ Anomalous dispersion,” 408-72. 
Aperture, numerical, of microscope, 92. 

— of photographic lens, 94. 

Aplanatio lens, 10. 

— points of H])here, 10. 

— surfaces, 14. 

Aqueous humour, 378. 

Arago, 104, 223. 

Arago and Eresriel, on polarisation, 198 
Arc, electric, 259. 

— lamp, 375. 

Arons’s mercury arc, 261. 

Aschkinass, E., 285. , 

Astigmatic difference, 55. ^ 

— reflection, 53. 

Astigmatism of eye, 380-1. 


Astronomical aberration, 494-5. 

— rcfracticm, 1 1 . 

— tel(‘8cope, 82. 

Atomic number, 323, 334. * 

Auto-colliniating spectrometer, 107. 


Labinet’s compensator, 234, 449. 

— jirinciple, 459. 

Jliieklin, E., 320. 

Balmain’s luminous paint, 289. 

Balmer senes, 294. 

Baly, E. V. 278. 

Band spectra, 204. 

theory of, 348. 

Barkla, G. G , 320. 

Barlow and Poynting, 491. 

Bartholinus, Erasmus, 194. 

Bartolli, 490. p 

Beck lens testing bench, 70, 77. 
Becquercl, E., 289. 

Becqucrel, •!., 478. 

Beer’s law, 305. 

Jlelopolsky, 304. 

Bench, optical, 69. 

Betelgcus(‘, 154. 

Beth, B. A., 491. 

Biaxal crystals, propagation of light in, 
213 21. 

BUIet’s half lenses, 140. 
flinaricH, spectroscopn;, 300. 

Binociilai vision, 382. 

Biot, 223. 

Bi-plate, 140. 

Bipnsm, 130. 

Bupiartz, 220. 

Black body, 481-2, 

energy curves for, 482. 

Blind spot, 378. 

Blue of sky, 187. 

Jlohr, theory of hydrogen spectrum, 335. 
Bolometer, 282. 

Boltzmann’s ether engine, 483. 

Boundary conditions in electromagnetic 
field, 442. 

Boys, C. V., radiomicrometer, 282. 

— rainbow cup, 147. 

Brace’s experiment, 600. 

Brackett, 296. 

Bradley, 121, 494. 
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Bragg, W. H., 322. 

Bragg, W. L., 321, 322. 

Bragg’s law, 190. 

Brewster’s bands, 149. 

— law, 199. 

Brightness of image, 358. 

— of surface, 357. 

Broadening of spectral lines, 301. 
Brodhfin, photometer, 354. 

Broglie, dc, 347. 

Bunsen phott)inetor, 352, 

Butler and Edsor's method of calibrating 
a spectroscope, 254. 


0.1. E, observer, 392. 

(/alcite, 194. 

Calibration of a spectroscopi*, 252. 

in intra-red, 285. 

Camera lucida, 93. 

— photograjihic, 94. 

— pinhole, 4. 

(.anal rays, 302. 

Candle, standard, 350. 

Candle-power, mean spherical, 300. 
Carbon glow lamp, 373. 

Cardinal points of eye, 379. 

of lens, 40. 

of splKM'ieal lens, 44. 

Cartesian oval, 15. 

Ct|Hsegramian telescope. 89. 

Cathode rays, 317. 

Caustic, 50. 

Characteristic X-rays, 320. 

Christiansen, 470. 

Chromatic aberration, (31-7. 

of eye, 380. 

Ciliary muscle, 378. 

(Cinematograph, 90. 

Circle of least confusion, 51. 

Circular aperture, diffraction at, 1 03. 

— obstacle, diffraction at, l(i4. 

Circular polarisation, 231-3. 

(^lark, W., 273. 

(Joker, E. G., 239. 

Collimator, 100. 

Collision processes, 340. 

Colour blindness, 390 -1. 

— measurement of, 392. 

— mixing, 387. 

— of ions, 305. 

— photography, 393. 

Lippmann’s, 151. « 

— triangle, 389. 

— vision, 380-92. 

Colours of thin films, 144. 

Coma, 78. 

Complementary colours, 388. 

Composition of S.H.Ms., 173-0. 

Compton effect, 344. 

Concave grating, 184. 

Conductivities; optical comparison of, 
474. 


Conical refraction, external, 219. 

internal, 218. 

(lonstant deviation spectroscope, 251. 
(Joopcr-llewitt arc, 201. 

(^inica, 378. 

Cornu, 209. 

— velocity of light, 123. 

(Virnirs prism, 233, 274. 

— - s])ira], 171 . 

Cosmic rays, 324. 

('otton effect, 234. 

Oookes, Sir Win., 202, 282, 490. 

— dark H])acc, 317. j 

— radiomctci, 282. 

C^rosHcd loos, 59. 

— prisms, medlnxl of, 245. 

(’rystalline lens, 378. 

“ Curvature ” method of jriov ing formula' 
131. 

(’urvatiire of image, 55. 

(Vanine prism, 471. 

(‘ylindrical lenses, 73. 

— wave-front, 100. 


Daguerre and Miepce. 270. 

Dale and (Tladstonc, 4(>7 
Dai win and IVloseley, 322. 

Davisson and (iLM‘im‘r, 340. 

Dawes, 85. 

Day and Eve, 320. 

Debye and Sears, 191. 
J)ebye-Scherrcr-l-lull metliod, 190. 

Dclisle, 104. 

Descartes, 114. 

Deiiteimm, sja^ctr’iim of, 338. 

Deviation, minimum, 9J)-100. 

Differential thermometer, 281. 

1 lillraction, 1 58 -9 1 . 

— at a straiglit edge, 108. 

— grating, 178-85. 

— of electrons, 340. 

— of light by sound, 191. 

— of X-rays, 320. 

, Diffuse reliection, 308-9. 

Diffusing globes, 308. 

Diopter, 382. 

Direct vision sjiectroscoja^s, 249. 
Dispersion of spectroscope, 248. 
Dis}>eisive power of glass, 02. 
Displacement current, 425. 

Distortion of image, 55. 

Distribution curve of illurainant, 300. 
Doppler’s principle, 298, 485. 

quantum theory of, 345. 

verification of, 304. 

Double imago prisms, 205. 

— refraction, 194-211. 

Draper^s law, 484. 

J/laido and Nernst, stationary waves, 
457. 

Drude, number of electrons per molecule, 
407. » 
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Dnide, refrartive index of metals, 4i)4. 
Drude’s Optics quoted, 59. 

Dufaycolor, 593. 

Duner, 299. 

Duplicity theory of Von Kries, 394. 


e/m from Zeeman effect, 310. 

Echelon grating, 311. 

Eddington, 504. 

Eder and Valenta. 257. 

Edivson, Thos. A., 373. 

Edaer and Butler’s method of calibrating 
a spectroscope, 254. 

Efficiency of light source, dofinitions, 371. 
Einstein] 334, 343, 502. 

— spectral line shift, 505. 

— star shift, 503. 

Elastic solid theory', Kresners, 45(3. 
Electiornagnctic theory, 421—43. 

— waves, 434—40. 

velocity of, 434. 

Electron, 310, 3IH, 4fi7. 

Elliptically jiolarised light, 230-2. 
Emission theory, 129, 452. 

Emimd/iopic (‘ye, 3H1. 

Energy diagram, 295, 339. 

Epidiascope, 9(). 

Equilibrium radiation, 482. 

Equivalent jilancs, 33. 

Ether drift, 495. 

Fizeaii’s c.xperimtmt on, 497. 

Lodge’s expciiment on, 500. 

— — Michelson and Morley\s experiiiK'nt 
on, 498. 

Ether engine, 483. 

Eve and Day, 320. 

Excitation potential, 341. 

Exit-piijiil, 83. 

Eye, 378-85. 

— effect of age on, 382. 

Eycqiieces, S3. 

— fliioresciiiit, 270. 

Eye-ring, 83. 


Fabry and Perot, 293. 

Fabry and Perot's interferometer, 314 
Faraday, 300. 

— dark space, 317. 

— effect, 229, 475. 

Fermat, 16. 

Fcry thermo-electric telescope, 488. 

Field lens, 83. 

Filters, colour, 511. 

Finlay process of colour photogiajihy, 
393. 

FitzGerald contraction, 500. 

Fizeau, Doppler’s princi[)le, 298. 

— experiment on ether drift, 497. 

— mono(;hromatic radiation, 415. .* 

— velocity of light, 122. 

Flame arc, 370. • 
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Flame spectra, production of, 25G. 
Flames, 372. 

I''licker photometer, 394. 

Fluorescence, 267, 342. 

— cabinet, 269. 

Fluted or band spectra, 264. 

Focal isolation of beat rays, 289. 

— length, determination of, 69-70. 

aceuraie determination of, ^5. 

— lines, 54. 

])lane8, 36. 

Forbes and Young, velocity of light, 123. 
Fortrat, 350. 

Foucault. 123, 130, 415. 

Fowler. A., 3,36. 

Franklaiid nnd Lockycr, 263. • 

Fraunhofer lines, 246, 263. 

Fr(‘sn(4, 496. 

— and Arago on pcdarisation, 198. 

— - rectilinear projiagation, 158. 

Fresnel’s bi[>rjsm, 136. 

— formuhe lor arn]ditude.s at reflection, 
440. 

— interpretation ofiotation, 232. 

— mirrors. 1 35. 

— rhonih, 238. 

— wave surface, 215. 

Fiicdrich and Knipping, 321. 
Foot-candle, 370. 

I'kivea centralis, 378. ‘ 


Galileo, 119. 

Galileo’s tcdescopc, 87. 

Galitzin and Wihp, 304. 

Gas-filled lamps, 372. 

Gauss, 33, 39. 

— ej'cpiece, 105, 1 J 0. 

Gcisslcr tubes, 258. 

Gibson and 3’ynilall, 396. 

Gladstone anil Dale, 467. 

Glaishcr, ,1. W. 1... 412. 

Goriiomciei, 99- 106. 

Goiiv, 2,57, 414. 

Grajrhical method for index of refraction, 

111 . 

Grating, diffi action, 178-85. 

Gravitation, csomparison with light 
pressure, 492. 

Grayson’s rulings, 93. 

Grease spot photometei', 352. 

Gieen line of mercury, 305. 

•Gregorian telescope, 89. 

“ Grey ” body, 488. 

Grimaldi, 162. 

Group velocity, 403, 418-20. 


Hagen and Rubens, 474. 
Haidinger’s brushes, 397, 
— fringes, 147. 

Half period zones, 159. 
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Half nhadow ” field in polarimetry, 

224. 

Half-wave plate, 226. 

Halos, 188. 

Harcourt pentane lamp, 356. 

“ Hard ” X-rays, 319. 

Harmonic motion, composition of, 173-6. 
Hartley, 258. 

Hartleys absorption diagram, 277. 
Hartmann’s dispersion formula, 255,467. 
Heavy hydrogen, 338. 

Hefner lamp, 356. 

efficiency of, 371. 

Helium spectrum, 253, 336. 

Helmholtz, 86, 390, 397. 

— accommodation of eye, 379. 

— complementary colours, 388. 

— magnification law, 34. 

Hemsalcch, 257. 

Hering’s theory of colour vision, 391. 
Hcrschel, Sir Wm., 267, 2S0. 

Herschelian telescope, 89. 

Hertz, G., 341. 

Hei-tzian oscillator, 435. 

Hertz’s experiments, 435-8. 

Hilger sjiectrographs, 274. 

Hipparchus, 358. 

Hittorf and Pliicker, 264. 

Hockin, 61 . 

Holmgren wool test, 39 1 . 

Ho^ko, 144, 1()2. 

Houstoun, R. A., light pulse, 401. 

— spectrophotometer, 360. 

— quantum and vision, 397. 

Huggins, Sir Wm., 300, 301. 

Hull and Nichols, 490. 

Humphreys and Mohler, 305. 

Huygens’s eyepiece, 83. 

— principle, 127, 458. 

applied to crystals, 201-3. 

Hypermetroiiia, 380-1. 


Iceland spar, 194. 

Illumination, measurement of, 370. 
llluminometerH, 370. 

Illusions, optical, 23, 384. 
images, multijilc, 8-10. 

Incandescent electric lamps, 373-4. 

Index of refraction, graphical determina- 
tion of, 111. 

total reflection methods, 108-1 1 . 

Infra-rod, 280-91. 

Interference, 132-55. 

— in biaxal crystals, 220. 

— in crystals in polarised light, 206-11. 
Interferometer, Fabry and Perot’s, 314. 

— Hilger, 155. 

— Lummer and Gehreke’s, 315. 

— Michelson’s, 150, 313. 

Intrinsic lummosity, 368. 

Ionised helium, spectrum of, 336. 

Ions, colour of, 365, 


Iron arc, 260. 
Isochroinatic ydates, 271. 
Ives, H. E., 395. 


damin’s rcfractometer, 148. 
Janssen, 263. 

Joly, colour photography, 393. 
— diffusion photometer, 353. 


K.B.B. arc, 261. j 

Karolus, 125. j 

Kaye and Laby’s tables quoted, 43-4. 
Kayser, 294. A 

KccIcr, 304. \ 

Ken effects, 241. \ 

— effect incthotls of determining \the 
velocity of light, 125. 

Kmcqilastikon, 24. 

Kirch hofl, 161, 479, 481. 

— and Bunsen, 257, 262. 

Hjiectroscopc, 2()‘4. 

Huygens’s principle, 459. 

KiiehholVs function, 482, 

— law, 263, 479. 

Knij)j)ing and Friedrich, 321. 

Konig’s colour vision diagram, 391. 

Kiies, V^on, 394. 

Kundt, 470. ^ 

— retractive index of metals, 455. 

Kundt ’s law, 365. 


Laboratory lamjis, 261. 

Lagrange, 35. 

Lambert, 372. 

Lambert’s law of diffuse rofleetion, 368. 
Lamp, half-watt, 372. 

— neon, 253. 

Lamps and illumination, 370-6. 
Langovjii, 191. 

Langley, 282, 286, 288. 

Lattice, crystal, 189, 321. 

4jaue, M., 321. 

Laurent plate, 225. 

Lea.st time, principle of, 16. 

Jjcbedew, 490. 

Lcnanl, 326, 348. 

Lens, determination of focal IcngTli, 68-71, 
73-75. 

— elementary theory of, 26-30. 

— optical centre of, 28, 

— tester, 382. 

Light pressure, 489-92, 

— pulse, action of grating on, 408. 
of prism on, 409. 

dispersion of, 407. 

— standards, subsidiary, 367. 

Ligfiose film, 393. 

Lippi ch two-prism polariser, 224. 
Lippmann’s colour photography, 151, 
Listing, 40, 379. 
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Lloyd’s mirror, 139. 

Lorkyer and Frankland, 263. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, 500. 

Long sight, 380-1 . 

Lorentz, H. A., 467, .500. 

— theory of moving media, .501. 

— transformation, 502. 

Lorenz, L., 467. 

Lucas and Biquard, 191. 

Lumen, 371 . 

Lumiere autochromc ])liitc, 393. 
Tiiiminoua clficioncy, ,371. 

Lnmmer, 147. 

— and (h'hrr ke’H interferometer, 31.5. 

— and PnngHheim, 4S1-2, 48.5, 487, 488. 
Liimnierdlrodliiin photometer, 3,54. 

Lux, 372. 

Lyman, 32.5. 

— series, 294. 


/A, mfi, 252. 

McLennan. .1. C\. .305. 

Macula lutea, .378, 

Magnetic lotation, 220. 

Magnification nudliods for distermining 
focal lengths, 73. 

— ol a telescf)])e, 85. 

Magnifying gl.ass, 81. 

Magnitudes of stars, 358. 

Mains, 199. 

Mascart, 147. 

Mass of light, 502. 

Maxwell, Clerk, 304, 489, 490. 

Maxwell’s equations, deiivation of, 421- 
32. 

Mazda lamps, 374. 

Meiui error, 80. 

Mees, C. E. K., 280. 

Melloiii, 280. 

Mercury are, 260. 

— green line, 305. 

Menitt and Nichols, 268. 

Metal filament lamps, 374. 

— rofloetion, 4.53-6, 474. 

Metals, dispersion of, 472-4. 

Metre in terms of wave-lengths, 1.51. 
Metre- Ccandle, 370. 

Mica, constants of, 221. 

Michelson, 293, .302, 416. 

— and Morley’a experiment, 498. 

New'comb, velocity of light, 1 24. 

— diameter of stars, 153. 

— echelon grating, 311. 

— velocity of light, 124. 

Michelson’s interferometer, 1.50, 313, 498. 
Micromillimetres, 252. 

Microns, 252. 

Microscope, 90. 

— resolving power of, 91. • 

Microscopic method of determining ind^ 

of refraction, 13. 

Miller, W. A., 269. 


Millikan, 325, 327. 

Minimum deviation, 99. 

Mirage, 12. 

Mirror speetroseope, 283. 

— telescopes, 89. 

Mitseheilieh, 2.57, 264. 

Mitscherli ell’s saeehari meter, 224. 
Mittclatacdt, 125, 

Mohler and Hiiiiiphreva, 305. ^ 

Moseley, H. G. .1., 322-5. 

Moving mirror, rcHoetion of light from, 
303. . 

Multiple reflections, 8. 

Myopia, 380. 


Natural light, 198. ’ 

Near point of (*ve, .182. 

Neon lamp, 253. 

Nernst and Drnde, stationary waves, 457. 

— lamp, 375. 

Newcomb and Michelson, 124. 

Newton, 89, 162. 

— action of juistn, 401. 

-- ehiomatie aberratimi, 6.3. 
discovery of spectrum, 245. 
emission theory, 129. 

— refraction eijiiivaleiit, 468. 

Newton’s rings, 144, 

Nichols and Hull, 490. 

— and Merritt, 268. 

Nichols, E. F., radiometer, 283. • 

residual rays, 288. 

Nieol prism, 204. 

Niepce and Daguerre, 270. 

Nmial junnts, 36. 

ot a thick lens, 41. 

— slide, 75. 

Nomogram for calculating focal lengths, 
512. 

Norrem berg’s apparatus, 208. 

Nucleus, motion of, 3.37. 

Nutting Hpeetro])hotoineter, .305. 

Object glass, telescope, 8.3. 

Objective jirism method, 3(K). 

Octagon method of determining velocity 
oi light, 124. 

Oculars, Karnsden and Huygens, 82. 
Oersted, 424. 

Opera glasses, 88. 

Ojihthalmometer, 379. 

(qitif al bench, 09. 

— i-entre of a lens, 28. 

— lantern, 95. 

Orthochromatic jilates, 271, 

Osram lamps, 374. 

Ostwald, 305. 


Parallax, 7. 
Paschen, 481. 
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Paschen and Rungc, 310. 

— series, 295. 

Pease and Pearson, 125. 

Pentane lamj), 350. 

Penumbra, 4. 

Pepper’s ghost, 24. 

Perot and Fabry, 293. 

Perrotip, velocity of light, 123. 

P(‘rsist(j(icc of vision, 90. 

Pftzval lens, 94. 

Pfliiger, 470. 

Pfiind. A. H., 200. 

Phantom bouquet, 23. 

Phase, 132-3. 

J’hoHphoreseciice, 2S9. 

— effect of infra-red rays on, 290. 
PhospRorosciope, 289. 

Photoelectric cells, 328-9. 

Photoelectricity, 320. 

Photogi'aj)lii(! action, theory of, 271. 

- — jilates, wedge spectra of, 279. 
Photography, 270. 

— colour, 1 51, 392. 

I’hotomcter, flicker, 394. 

Photometry, 351-8. 

Photomicrography, 93. 

IMiotons, 334. 

Photronic cell, 329. 

Pickering, 300, 337. 

Piezo-eh'ctric oscillator, 125, 191. 

I’inhole camera. 4. 

Plunck’s constant, 333. 

— radiation formula, 480. 

Planetoids, detection of, 384. 

Plate, plane ])arallcl, 141. 

Platinum, energy curves for, 487. 

Pliicker and Hittorf, 204. 

Poisson, 104. 

Pola jiolanser, 199. 

Polarimeter, 224-8. 

Polarisation of light, 194-211. 

— spectrometer, 450. 

Polarised light, analysis of, 234. 

dirociion of clisplacement in, 197, 

439, 457. 

Polaroid, 199. 

Pole of wave front, 1 59. 

Porro, 88. 

Potential, resonance, 340. 

Power of lens, 382. 

Poynting, J. H., 489, 491. 

Poynting’s theorem, 440-2. 

Pre,sbyopia, 380-1 . 

Pressure, of light, 489-92. • 

— shift of 8|)ectra] lines, 305. 

Prevost’s theory of exchanges, 479. 
Principal planes, 37. 

Pringsheim and Liimmer, 481-2, 485, 487, 
488. 

Prism, action of, on regular wave train, 
41 G. 

— glasses, 88. 

Probable error, 80. 


Projection, optical, 95. 
Ptolemy, 358. 

Punctum, proximum, 382 
— remotum, 382. 
Purkinje, effect, 393. 
Ihirple, visual, 397. 
Pyiheliometer, 290. 
Pyrometry, optical, 488. 


Quantum, 333, 486. 

— and vision, 397. 

— theoiies of light, 334-43. 
Quarter wave plate, 236. 
Quartz wedge, 209. 


Radiant efficiency, 371. 

Radiating power, 479. ' 

Radiation formnhe, 485. \ 

Radiometer, 282. 

Radiomicromcter, 282. 

Rainbow, 112. 

— cup, 147. 

Raman effect, 343. 

Jiamsay, 263. 

Ramsden oyepiece, 83. 

Rapid rectilinear lens, 94. 

Rayleigh, 293, 301, 414, 500. 

— blue of sky, 1 87. 

— - radiation formula, 485.^ 

— refractometer, 149. 

— resolving power of prism, 186. 
RectihiT cell, 329. 

Rectilinear ])ro])agation, Fresnel’s cx 
-planation of, 158. 

Reflection and refraction on electro 
magnetic theory, 445-56. 

— at metal mirror, 453-6. 

— cliff use, 368. 

Refraction, atomic, 467. 

— molecular, 467. 

Refractometer, Jarnin’s, 148. 

— Rayleigh’s, 149. 
ilehitivity, principle of, 502. 

!•Residllal rays, 288. 

Resolving power of eye, 86. 

grating, 182. 

prism, 185. 

spoctroHcoj)e, 247. 

telesc'ope, 85, 186. 

Resonance, optical, 342. 

— potential, 340. 

Resonator, Hertzian, 435. 

Retina, 378. 

Rhomb, Fresners, 238. 

Rings, Newton’s, 144. 

— and brushes, 211, 220. 

Ritchie wedge, 353. 

Ritter, J. W., 267. 

Ritz, 297-8. 

Rochon’s prism, 205. 

Rods and cones, 378. 
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Tlomer, 119. 

Tloiitgen rays, 317-25. 

— ,W. K., ‘ais. 

Rotation of a piano mirror, S. 

— optical, 222-34. 

Rowland, IS4. 

— grating, construction of, 292. 

— wave-length determinalions, 293. 
Rnhons and Hagen, 474. 

— residual rays, 2S8. 

Rumlord ])hotoinete,r, 351. 

Kunge and Rasehen, 310. 

Rutherford atom, 334. 

Rydberg, 29(i-7, 325. 


(Saccharfineters, 224-8. 

Nalia, M. N., 341. 

Satellites of s^ioctral limv , 305. 

Satin n's iinge, 304. 

Savai’t jinlariscoyie, 237. 

Sehiajiaielli. 304. 

Schmidt, 11., 4S0. 

Schiodinger, 347-S. 

SchiTinann, 273-325. 

Schuster, 13S, 100, 294, 414 
Schuster’s method ol toiaissing syicctro- 
meter, 103. 

Scintillation of stais, 12. 

Sclerotic!, 378. 

Se(!chi, 300. 

Selection principle, 350. 

Selective disyiersion, 408-72. 

Selenite, constants of, 22 1 . 

Selenium ctdl, 329. 

SensitiveiK'HS ol eye* to light of difToreiit 
colours, 395. 

spectrum analysis, 257. 

Series, spectral, 294 -8, 33,')-9. 

Sextant, 90. 

Shadow j)holoiTK‘teT, 351. 

Shearer, Jas. R., 397. 

Shi*j)i)ard, S. K., 273. 

Short sights 380. 

Si eg halm, 325. 

SilbcTstein, S. L., 272. 

Simple harmonic motions, composition 
of, 173-0. 

Sine condition, 00. 

Sky, colour of, 187. 

Slit, ditlraction at, 170-8. 

“ Slit width ” correction, 287. 

Solar infra-red spectrum, 288. 

Soleil’s Babinet c(jni])cnaator ,449. 

— saeeharinieter, 227. 

Sommerfold, 339. 

Soret’s fluorescent eyepiece, 270. 

Spark, electric, 257. 

Specific refraction, 407. 

Spectral series, 294-8. 

Spectrograph, quartz, 274-5. 

— wedge, 279. 

Spectrometer, 99-108. 


Spectrometer polarisation, 460. 

— X-ray. 322. 

Spectrophotometer, Nutting, 305. 
Spectrophotometric results, 304. 
Spectrophotometry, 359. 

Spectroscope, 247-52. 

— calibration of, 252. 

in infra-red, 283. 

— direct vision, 249. 

— wave-length, 251 . 

Spectroscopy, foundation of, 262-4. 
Spectrum, discovery of, 245. 

Sjnnning eleitron, 339. 

Sjihencal aberration oi concave mirror, 
51. 

of eye, 380. 

of thin lens, 57. 

Spherical lens, 44. 

— mirrors, 19-23. 

— surface, nd'raction at, 24-5. 

Syiiral, (kirnn’s, 171. 

Stai magnitudes, 358. 
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